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What will your car 
be wortha year from today ? 


BROTHERS 
MOTOR CARS 


| 


“HIS MASTERS, VOCE” 


The picture “His Master’s 
Voice” is a registered trade- 
mark of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company and 
identifies all Victor products. 

The word “Victrola” is 
also a registered trademark 
and applies to the products 
of the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company only. 

To be certain the instru- 
ment you buy is a Victrola, 
be sure to see the Victor dog 
and the word “Victrola.” 
Look under the lid! 

Victrola instruments $25 
to $1500. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey 


Look under the lid 
| 
Victrola 
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COSMOPOLITAN 


Americas Greatest Magazine 


NEXT MONTH 
WHATEVER December may mean to 


you, itmeansone thing above all else 
to those of us who publish CosMoPoLITAN. 

December is our yardstick. By it we 
measure the year past. By it we measure 
our plans and ideals for the year to come. 

This year, therefore, we sit back and 
look upon the December issue of Cosmo- 
POLITAN with real pleasure and no small 
pride. We believe, as we think you will, 
that it will be ‘the greatest issue of this 
magazine ever published. 

In it you will find the first of a notable 
new series of humorous short stories by 
P. G. Wodehouse, author of the famous 
““Archie” stories, which have made all 
America smile. And in addition you will 
find the best work of— 


Robert Hichens 
Edwin Balmer 

James Oliver Curwood 
Arnold Bennett 
Elinor Glyn 
Gouverneur Morris 
Leonard Merrick 
George Ade 

Frank R. Adams 
Montague Glass 
William G. Shepherd 
Arthur Somers Roche 
Edgar A. Guest 

—and others 


All these are in December Cosmopo.itTan. Yes, 
we are proud of the next issue. You will find it 
worth reading. 


THIS MONTH 


A MODERN DIANA 
by Harrison Fisher 
MOTHERHOOD. A Poem 
by Edgar A. Guest 
Dereration by Robert E. Johnston 
COMPARISONS. A Humorous Editorial 
by George Ade 
Decoration by Ray Rohn 
THE BREATH OF SCANDAL. A Serial 
by Edwin Balmer 
Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg 
THE GO-GETTER. A Short Story 
by Peter B. Kyne 
Illustrations by Herbert M. Stoops 
WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH YOU 
AMERICAN WOMEN? An Article 
by Elinor Glyn 
Illustrated with photographs 
DECEMBER LOVE. A Serial 
by Robert Hichens 
Illustrations by W. D. Stevens 
THE VERTICAL CITY. A Short Storg 
by Fannie Hurst 
Illustrations by Lee Conrey 
FOR VALUE RECEIVED. A Short Story 
by Inez Haynes Irwin 
Illustrations by H. J. Mowat 
THE STAGE TODAY 
Photographs in Artgravure 
THE COMEDIAN. A Short Story 
by Frank R. Adams 
Illustrations by Charles D. Mitchell 
YELLOW BIRD. A Short Story 
by James Oliver Curwood 
ustrations by Walt Louderback 
YOUR NEIGHBOR—THE GAMBLER. An Article 
by Damon Runyon 
Illustrated with photographs 
GROOT’S MACAW. A Short Story 
by Gouverneur Morris 
Illustrations by J. C. Coll 
THE SPEAKER SEX. A Short Story 
H. C. Witwer 
Illustrations by T. D. Skidmore 
THE FIRST NIGHT. A Serial 
by Arthur Somers Roche 
Illustrations by Grant T. Reynard 
STORIES THAT MADE ME LAUGH 
by Montague Glass 


Illustrations by Rae I. 


Hearst, President Jossra A. Moons, Vice-President and Treasurer 


$3.00 A Year in U. S. and Possessions; $3.50 in Canada; $4.00 Elsewhere 
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In the city of Bagdad lived Hakeem, the Wise One, and many people went to him 
for counsel, which he gave freely to all, asking nothing in return. 


There came to him a young man, who had spent much but got little, and said: “Tell 
me, Wise One, what shall I do to receive the most for that which I spend?” ; 


Hakeem answered, “A thing that is bought or sold has no value unless it contain 
that which cannot be bought or sold. Look for the Priceless Ingredient.” 


“But, what is this Priceless Ingredient?” asked the young man. 


Spoke then the Wise One, “My son, the Priceless Ingredient of every product in 
the market-place is the Honor and Integrity of him who makes it. Consider his name 


before you buy.” 


Three words of this old tale—“The 
Priceless Ingredient’—tell the story of 
the House of Squibb, revealing the secret 
of its service and success. 


E. R. Squibb & Sons was founded in 
1858 by Dr. Edward R. Squibb, a physi- 
cian and chemist of high principles and 
ideals. He was inspired, not by hope of 


. financial gain (for he had money enough 


for all his needs), but by professional 
duty and personal honor. His aim was 
to set a new and higher standard in 
chemical and pharmaceutical manufac- 
ture, by making products of greater 
purity than had yet been known. 


Within three years the Squibb Labora- 
tories had attained a position of leader- 
ship. In 1861 the Government of the 
United States turned confidently to 
Squibb for products needed for a million 
men in our Civil War. That was sixty 


years ago. The reputation so early won, 
the House of Squibb holds today invio- 
late and values far above profits. 


In 1917, as in 1861, the United States. 


Government again turned confidently to 
Squibb for products needed for millions 
of men in the World War, and after the 
War, conferred upon the House of 
Squibb the Award for Distinguished 
Service. 


For more than half a century the 
name Squibb has been recognized as full 
guaranty of skill, knowledge and honor 
in the manufacture of chemical and 
pharmaceutical products made exclu- 
sively for the medical profession and 
used only by’ the physician and the 
surgeon, 


The name Squibb on HOUSEHOLD 
PRODUCTS is equally valued as positive 
assurance of true purity and reliability. 


Squibb’s Bicarbonate of Soda—exceedingly pure, 
therefore without bitter taste. 


Squibb’s Epsom Salt—free from impurities. Pre- 
ferred also for taste. 


Squibb’s Sodium Phosphate—a specially purified 
product, free from arsenic, therefore safe, 

Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia—highest quality. 
Pleasant and effective. 

Squibb’s Cod Liver Oil—selected finest Nor- 
wegian; cold pressed; pure in taste. Rich 
in vitamine. 

Squibb’s Olive Oil—selected oil from Southern 
France. Absolutely pure. (Sold only 
through druggists.) 


Squibb’s Sugar of Milk—specially refined for pre- 
paring infants’ food. Quickly soluble. In 
sealed tins. 


Squibb’s Boric Acid—pure and perfectly soluble. 
Soft powder for dusting; granular form for 
solutions. 


Squibb’s Castor Oil—specially refined, bland in 
taste; dependable. 


Squibb’s Stearate of Zinc—a soft and protec- 
tive powder of highest purity. 


Squibb’s Magnesia Dental Cream—made from 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. Contains no 
soap or other detrimental substance. Cor- 
rects mouth acidity. 


Squibb’s Talcum Powder—Carnation, Violet, 
Boudoir, and Unscented. The talcum pow- 
der par excellence. 


Squibb’s Cold Cream—an exquisite preparation 
. _correct composition for the care of the 
skin. 


Sold by reliable druggists everywhere, in original sea:ed packages. 
The “Priceless Ingredient” of every product is the honor and integrity of its maker, 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


For GIRLS 


miles from 
Boston 
All studies except English elective 
Preparatory finishing school. 
Advanced Elective Courses for 
high school graduates. College 
Certificate. Fully 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Pipe 
Organ, with noted men. 
Domestic Science, New Gym- 
nasium swimming 
Costume Design and 
Decoration, Secretarial Course. 
Exceptional opportunities, with 
a delightful home life. 
1640 Summit Street 


NEWTON, Mass. 


The Ely School 


In the country. One hour from New York. 
Connecticut, Greenwich, Ely Court. 


Oaksmere 

Mrs. Merrill's School for Girls. On a beautiful estate on 
Long Island Sound, 42 minutes from New York. 

NEW YORK, Mamaroneck, Orienta Point, Box C. 


schoo! 
country near New York. 48th year. 5 modern buildings; 
50 — $600,000 equipment; athletics, swimming pool 
College certificates. General and special 

rses. ERT J. TREVORROW, President. 
JERSEY, Hackettstown, Box 11. 


Boarding Schools 


Do you wish our assistance In the choice of a school? 
If you do not find one suited to your requirements ad- 
vertised in the magazine, write to us. Give location, a 
proximate amount you are willing to spend, previous u- 
cation and any information you see fit. 

CosMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 

New YorK, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


Suburban to New 
Fifty Minutes from 

Dr. and Mrs. Frederic M. Townsend's 
Modern School for the Giri p To-Day, 
Magnificent granite buildings 
grounds. Athletics emphasized 
tific physical training, immense gymnazi- 
um. Cosey little theatre, Elective studing 
for high-school girls or graduates; no ex. 
aminations. Music, expression and st: 
training, art in all lines , domesticsciencs 
secretarial branches, artistic dancing 
fencing, riding omelike ; euperis 
— Select patronage. Mem rs! 

1200. For booklet with views address 


Principal of Glen Eden, Stamfi ford, Conn, 


Miss Sayward's School £0" Girls. Suburb ot 


Philad 
preparatory and secretarial courses. Muse. bone 
Science. ; Physical training, outdoor sports, horseback 
riding, character, mind and body, 

e De Iss JANET SAYWA 
PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook. 


home school for girls. 22nd year, 
Fairmont 4 campus in best residential section ona 
Outdoor life combined with cultural advantages of 
poe Sore Capital. Two-year courses for high school 


° For Girls. 25 miles from 
Howard Seminary Boston. College preparatory 
and general courses. Household economics. Strong 
courses in instrumental and vocal — Military 


Lasell Seminary 
A school that develops well-trained, healthful and re- 
llege Preparatory and Secretaria rses. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Auburndale, 109 Woodland Road. 


Ursuline Academy 
Send your daughter here for an education. Terms $650 
or $1000 inclusive of all extras. Write for catalogue. 
NEw York, Middletown. 


Scoville School for Girls 


Full preparatory and advanced studies. Art, Musi cs 

Interior Decoration, Dramatic Expression, Languages ani 

Practical Courses. ‘Individual care and supervision. For 

catalogue address Miss Rosa B, CHISMAN. 
NEw YORK Crrr, 2042 Fifth Avenue. 


College preparato: 
Dwight School for Girls 
DomesticArts and Science. Prepares for all leading colleges 
Limited number of pupils. Spacious grounds. Suburban 
to New, York. Grae. Tennis, riding. Address 
Box 627. Miss E, 8S. CREIGHTON, Principal. 

NEw JERSEY, Englewood. 
A Board- 


The Academy of the Holy Chil ing and 


Day School for Girls. 57th Year. Conducted by the Sis- 
ters of the Society of the Holy Child Jesus. General and 
College Preparatory Courses, Music, Art, Domestic Sci- 
ence. Rates, $500. Address THE MOTHER SUPERIOR. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Sharon Hill, Box 25B. 


A Country School in a 

The Mary Lyon School College Town. College 

Preparatory. Certificate privileges. General and Finishing 

Courses. Seer for advanced study. Open-air class- 

rooms. Seven Gables, our Junior School for girls 6 to 14, 

H. M_ Crist, A.B., FRANCES L. Crist, A.B., Principals. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore, Box 1500. 


A select school for girls- 
Bishopthorpe Manor Convenient to New York 
and Philadelphia. College preparatory and general courses. 
Two years finishing course for high school graduates. Sec- 
retarial work. Individual New gymnasium and 
swimming poo E N. WYANT, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 1 Box 237. 


for Young Women. Day 
The Scudder School and Boarding. 7 buildings, 
200 students, Unusual practical courses. (1) ‘atory 
and General. (2) Domestic Science. (3) Secretarial, (4) 
Social Welfare and Community Serv — Gymnasium, 
swimming, etc. Address MI . 8. SCUDDER. 
NEw YorK CIty, 244 W. 72nd St., at t Riverside Drive. 


Trains young women to 
Linden Hall Seminary worthy place in 
life. Beautiful, ealthtua location. Academic and College 
Preparatory. Music, Art, Domestic Science, Business. Post- 
graduate work. Separate camer Lee Gymnasium and 
Swimming Pool. Catalog. . W. STENGEL, Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz Box 113. 


Ossining School 


For Girls. 53rd year. 30 miles from New York. 
Academic Separate school for very 
ou! irls. For catalog address 
CLARA C, FULLER, 
NEw YORK, Onsining-on-Hudson, Box 11-C. 


Skidmore School of Arts 4,%9man's college 


i General Studies, Fine and Applied Art, Home Econom- 

Music, Physical 2Gocation, and Secretarial Science, 

all "leading to the B.S. Degree. Dormitories fer 300 stu- 

dents. ForcatalogueaddressC HARLES HENRY KEYES, Ph. D., 
New YOrK, Saratoga Springs, Box A. Pr 


Founded 1850. A school for girls 
Ogontz School occupying an estate on the sum- 
mit of Rydal Hills, 25 minutes from Phila. Illustrated 
booklet describing new building mailed on request. 
Rydal, Junior Department. 
Miss ABBY A. Sxmeaatame, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Montgomery County. 


F 
Beechwood School (Inc.) Women: 
tion. Preparatory College Departments; Conservatory of 
Music; Art, Oratory, Domestic Arts and Sciences. Secre- 
taryship, Gymnastics, Normal Kindergarten. Swimming 
pool. Large new gymnasium. M. H. REASER, Ph.D., . 
pOPENNSYLVANIA, Jenkintown, Box 400. Pres. 


he Carmel School for —- on 
Drew Seminary [, Lake Gleneida, Carmel, N. Y. 
49 miles from N. Y. City. 600 feet elev: ation. Home-like 
atmosphere. General and special courses. Athletics. 
56th year. Catalog. 
CLARENCE PAUL MCCLELLAND, President. 
New York, Carmel, Box 400, 


Lady Jane Grey School 


ake Girls. 38th year. College Tospetetery am and General 
Cou Advanced work for High School graduates. 
Music, } Business Course, Gymnastics and outdoor sports. 
ELLA VIRGINIA JONES, A.B., Principal. 
New York, Binghamton. 


Cosmopolitan 


Recommends the schools, colleges and camps advertised 
in these pages, and you need not hesitate to write those 
which interest you, 


School for Girls. Thorough oe prepara- 

Harcum tion; or special study. Mu art. New 

stone building, large grounds, sunny ~~ home life, 
athletics, riding. Catalog. 

B.L. (Pupil of Leschetizky), 

Mrs. L. MAY WILLIS, B. ead of Academic Dept. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. (10 miles from Phila.) 


The Darlington Seminary, Inc. Fsi>lished 

lect school for girls on 60 acre estate, 22 miles from Phila- 

delphia. College preparatory, Secretarial, Music, Art, Ex- 
ression, Domestic Science and Physical Training Courses: 
ding, Swimming, and all outdoor sports. atalogue. 
Pa., West Chester, Box 600 CHRISTINE F. BYE, Pres. 


The Birmingham School for Girls 
gol mnasiums, sw: mming slee 
porch. 2 S. MOULTON, A.B., 
R. GRIER, President. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Birmingham, Box 101. 


Highland Manor 


Non-sectarian boarding school for girls on a beautiful 
estate. Liberal Arts, College Preparatory, Post Graduate, 
Home-making. Primary, Intermediate. 

door li fe. 2 EUGENE H. LEH 
N.Y., Tarrytown-on-Hudson. Box C. Tel Tarrytown m 1305. 


64th Year. Oldest school 
Walnut Lane School foGine in Philadelphia. 
Development of well poised personality, through intellec- 
tual, moral, social, physical training. Courses: High School 
All out-door sports. Miss EDNA .B. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Ger 


qi and special 
S. ARTHUR RAMSAY, Pr 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, incipals, 


you wi: 
Boardin g Schools the choice of a School? ifr 


not find one suited to your requirements advertised inthe 

magazine write to us. Give location, approximate amount 

you are willing to spend, and age of prospective pupil and 

any information you see fit. COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL 
NEW York, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


Martha Washington Seminary 
For Young Women. New Location. Extensive Grounds, 


Advantages of City and Country. Advanced Courses for’ 


High School Graduates. Outdoor aoeree. Address 


THE SECRETARY, 
DISTRICT OF COLUM3IA, Washington, Oakcrest. 


you having difficult 
Boarding School finding suitable school? No 
wonder = are confused. Thi 


jay? Cosi ITAN Epvuc. 
POLITAN EDUCATIONAL 
NEW York, Publishers" Building. 


Gunston Hall 


A School for Girls. Hpesabiaied 1892. 
RS. BEVERLEY R. MAson, Principal. 
DISTRICT OF CoLuMBIA, Washington, 1918 Flo. 1 Ave, 


Chevy Chase School A221 the ext ot 


Courses: Preparatory: two-year pa for high school 
Graduates: special. ~Unrivalled location at the national 
capital. For catalog, address 
EDERIC ERNEST FARRINGTON, Ph.D., Headmaster. 
D.C., Washington, Chevy Chase School, Box C. 


4 for Girls. Beautiful location in Na- 
Colonial School tional Capital High School,Co! 
Erepareter: 7s and Collegiate courses. Complete Dom 

Science and Secretarial departments. Music, Art and Ex- 
pression. Wellordered home and social life. Organized 


and recreation. Athletics. Miss JESSIE TRUMAN, Asso. 
D.C., Washington, 1531 Eighteenth Street. 


Maryland College for Women 


Courses: College Coltegs Domestic 
Science; Music; Expression. Adva' 10 miles 
Baltimore: Fireproof buildings; Strong faculty; 67 years’ 
history. Catalogue. Address 

MARYLAND, Lutherville. B Box W. 


for Young Women. Standard A.B. 
Hood College Gourses, the latter including 
four years of Home Eoonomics. Accredited courses in Peda- 
gogy. Also Music, Art and Expression. Five new buildings 
on py suburban site. Our own garden and dairy, Terms 
$4. 500. Jos. H. APPLE, LL.D., President. 

Frederick, Box Cc. 


tension courses 
National Park Seminary year years 
legiate work above high school. Home Economics, 
Floriculture, Arts and Crafts, Music, Painting, Dramatic 
Art, stud the National JAMES 
E. AMENT, A.M., Ph.D., LL.D., President 
D.C., Forest Glen; Md., Box 115. Washington Subare. 
lect pat- 
Brenau College Conservatory for ronage 30 
tates; pleasant social life; location foothills Blue Ridge 
Mts. Standard A.B. course; advantages in music, oratory, 
art, domestic science, physi¢al culture. 32 buil ildings, in- 
cluding sorority houses, gymnasium, swimming pool. 
GEORGIA, Gainesville, Box B. Address RENAT. 


A school for girls, offering a broad variety 
Ashley Hall of courses, including preparation for en 
trance to the best women's colleges. Beautiful old estate. 
4 acres, with modern equipment. Swimming pool. Norther 
advantages in southern climate. Catalog on request. 
RY VARDRINE McBEE, M.A., Principal, 
SouTH Charleston. 


The Knox School 


For Girls. Formerly at Tarrytown-on-Hudson, now 
on Otsego Lake, Cooperstown, New York. For catalog 
and views ad 

Mrs. HOUGHTON. 

New York, Cooperstown, Box 16. 


Sec for Girls. College Preparatory. 
Penn Hall Xf odern Language and Special Courses. 
Certificate perce Rooms with private bath. May each 
year spent at Atlantic City. Work continues ‘eo ot 
ruption. New gymnasium and swimmi ing poo 
Catalogue and views. Address FRANK AM 
PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg, Box N. incipal 


oi For Young Women. In the Val 
Virginia College ley of Virginia, famed tor Co 
and beauty. Elective, Preparatory and full Junior 
lege courses. Art, Expression. ic Se 
atalogue. ress ATTIE 
Mrs. GERTRUDE WRIGHT. Vv 
VirGINIA, Roanoke, Box Z. 


4 ASK COSMOPOLITAN for information on additional schools and colleges anywhere. 
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Summer Camps 


"teleols for Girls and Colleges for Women 


WARD- -BELMON T 


For Gints AND Younc Women. 
BSERVATIONS the 1921-22 
session should be made as soon 
as possible to insure entrance. 
covering 4 years preparatory and 2 
— wot. Strong Music and Art 
ments. Also Literature, Expression. 
Training, Home Economics and 
Becrets tarial. Outdoor sports and swimming 
pool. Woody Crest_is the School Farm 
and Country Club. References required. 
Booklets on request. Address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box A, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Teela-Wooket Camps 


under 20. Roxbury, Vermont. Famous for fine saddle 
horses, free riding and thorough instruction in horseman- 
ship. A 300-acre ‘‘ Wonderland” in the heart of the Green 
Mountains Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Ys. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, io Bowdoin St. 


Sargent Camps 
Peterboro, N. e Athletic Comes for Girls. Ex- 
pert direct ion in aii athiode and outdoor sports combined 
with’camp life. Homecraft for little girls in Junior Camp. 
Address SECRETARY. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 8 Everett Street. 


Schools of Kindergarten Training 


National Kindergarten 


35th year. Accredited. Midyear class begins February 
1, 1922. Two and three year courses. Dormitories on 
college grounds. Write Registrar for Bulletin and Book 


of Views. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 2944 Michigan Blvd.. Dept. 52. 


rt Hall 
Rich in traditions Outdoor sports. 


present. Thorough college pre} aration. 
Address Ras. 
VinGINIA, Staunton, Box A. 


‘ H ll A select school for girls in the Valley 
Fairfax all of Virginia. L pr eparatory. 1 
ear graduate work. Musi c, Art, Home Ecenomics, Ex- 
pres ion, ace ‘eat Modern building. 
wo railroads. atalog. 
_—" JOHN NOBLE MAXWELL, President. 
vmornta, Basic, Fairfax Hall, Box C. 


Hi. N. HILLs, A.B. 


Conservatories of Music 


New York School of Music and Arts 

All branches of music. Day and boarding pupils. 
RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director. 

NEw York, N. Y. C., 150 Riverside Drive. 


American Conservatory 
Chicago's foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art. 
36th season. All branches of Music taught. Dormitory 


buildings, every room has bath at- 
tached. ‘ovl, Outdoor Sports. 
Standard fen School and Junior College Courses. Music, 
Art, Expression and Domestic Science. Secretarial Courses. 
Students from 40 states. Write for catalogue and views. 
Bristol, Box A. W.E. MARTIN, Ph.D., Pres. 


Historic Junior College. Girls 

Southern College and Young Women. 59th year. 

$000, Social Training. Two-year College Courses. Pre- 

tory and Finishing Courses. Music, Art, Expression, 

Pomestie Science, Tennis, Basketball, Gymnasium. Stu- 
dents from many states. Ideal climate. Non-sectarian. 

Va. ‘Petersburg,206 College Pl. ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS,A.M. 


For Girls and 
Virginia Intermont College Young Women. 
pea ng 20 states. H. S. and Jr. College. Music, Art, Ex- 
n, Home Economics and Business Courses. Music 
aeaaity, Alt. 1900 ft. Bracing Mt.Climate. Gymnasium, 

He a ing pool, New Dormitory with Private Baths. 
VircINis,Bristol,Box 125. H.G.NOFFSINGER,A.M.,Pres, 


Southern Seminary for Girls 
54th year. In Blue Ridge Mts., famous Valley of Va, near 
Natural Bridge. Rare health record. Home life. College 
Preparatory. Finishing, — giape Organ, Art, Domestic 
Science, Business, etc. 
_VIRGINIA, Buena Vista, Box ith 


Gulf Park THR 


A Junior College for young women. 
standards in classroom and studio. Land and w; 
sport. Outdoor life the whole year. Write mad illustrated 


catalog. 
MississipP1, Gulfport, Gulf-Park, Box . 


. 
Illinois Woman's College 
Accredited by universities. Degrees in ber Arts, 
Musie, Home Economics. Special courses—Secretarial, 
Physical Training, Music, Drawing and Painting. 8 build- 
. Gymnasium, Swimming; Tennis, Catalog. 
ILuINoIs, Jacksonville, Box E. 


Kenwood-Loring School for Girls 


Established 42 years. Certificate admits pupils to all = 
leges accepting on ‘all te 
opens Sept. 21. TELLA RING: 
Lois C. Morstrom) Principals. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 4600 Ellis Avenue. 


Lenox H Il ‘The real Eastern School in the Heart 

of the Middle West.” Suburban location. 

30 minutes fromSt. Louis. Six-acre campus, 
ndseaped. College Preparatory and Special Courses. 

Athletics, Limited enrolment. Tuition $1,000. Catalog. 

MR . LOUISE THOMAS, Principal. 

MISSOURI, Kirkwood, St. Louis Co., Box 1021 


* Outdoor School for enegptional girls. 
Assandawi Numbers very limited. Indi vidual in- 
struction. Health and happiness first. Mind y 
ee a in unison. Wholesome life in artistic home. 


Mrs. GERTRUDE SUMPTION BELL, Princi 
San Diego, 3070 First Street. 


Schools for Boys and Girls 


Grand River Institute Founded 1831, Strictly 


tional, preparatory school, Exceptional equipment made 
ose le by New dormitories and asium, 
ARLE MBLIN, . 
Austinburg, Box 22. 


Sullins College For Girls and Young Women. New 


Highest scholastic 
ater 


Experienced 


ming Pool. G 

‘0-edu 

. cat! tional Bold. dor 
W idea Bex G. B.C. CONNER, D.D., Pres. 


Tilton Seminary If the foothilis of the White Mts. 
aration for college and for High 
nga. economics. Christian 10 build- 
EORGE PLIMPTON, 

NEw HAMPSHIRE, Tilton, 32 School St. Principal. 


George School 


College Ucational with 


Dormitory Buildings. 
and 


ions. Students ey enter now. Apply for 
free catalog. Address N J. 
__ILLINOIS, Chicago, 550 Kimball Hall 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 
Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in America. 
Connected with Charles Frohman’s Empire 

Theatre and Companies. 
For information apply to 
SECRETARY 


144 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


OF ELOCUTION. Will re- 


Curtis Burnley Schoo 4 open October 15th. Voice 


taught, child imper- 

‘dramatic work. Repertoire of 50 new and origi- 

nal selections guaranteed each year. Apply for mg to 

Mrs. CURTIS BURNLEY RAILING, Principal, or 

New York, 270 Park Ave. Mi1ssJ.M.BRENNEN, Ass't. 

a degrees, dormitories. Char- 

Neft College tered 1893. Courses in Elocution, 

Public Speaking, Salesmanship, Authorship, Develops 

Self-confidence, ‘Memory, Personality and Self-expres- 
sion. Literature free. 

D., Principal. 


NErr, PH.D., 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1730 Chestnut St. 


Louisville Conservatory a Music. Inc. 

Music, Art, Languages. Private and Class 

Lessons. Special Courses for Teachers and those seeking 

Lyceum and Concert Work. Faculty_of Noted Artists. 
J. MCCLAIN, Pres. 

KENTUCKY, Louisville, 240 W. Broadway. 

36th year. 


Combs Conservatory of Music 
Instruction. Normal Training Course for Teachers. 4 
Pupils’ Recitals a week. Daily Supervision. Technic 
Cl . 2 Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras. Dormitories for 
Women. Degrees Confe . Coss, Director. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1319 S. Broad St. 


Institute of Musical Art 
Frank Damrosch, Director. An endowed school. Pro- 
vides a thorough and comprehensive musical education in 
all branches, and is equipped to give highest advantages to 
most exceptional talents. Address SECRETARY. 
NEw York City, 120 Claremont Ave. 
Special ad- 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music vantages, 
for those who look forward to Concert or educational work. 
All instruments, vocal, dramatic art, etc. Distinguished 
faculty. Master Courses with world-famous artists in all 
departments. School yo opened September 19th. 

EW YORK, Ithaca, itt Park. REGISTRAR. 


Schools of Physical Education 


The Chicago Normal School °%,PBYsica" 
youn. 1903. Midyear class starts Feb- 


2, 1922. Apply now. Strong Faculty of experienced 
toad ers dormitory for students. 
2-year Norma ISTRAR. 


rse. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 5026 Greenwood Avenue, | Box 23. 
American College 


EDUCATION 

preset normal course preparing high school graduates 

for physical directors and playground supervisors. In- 

cludes athletics, dancing and games. en 

accredited. Opportunity for partial self-sup; 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 4200 Grand Boulevard, Dept. C-11. 


The Sargent School 
For Physical Education. Established 1881. Address 


for boo 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 


The Schuster-Martin School 


Certificate and Diploma Course fin Reading, Teaching 
and Acting. *Playhouse—Graduates 
Placed. Fall S opens September 20, 1921. 

OuIO, Cincinnati, Kemper Lane. 


Academy of Theatrical Art 
Preparatory and training school for Opera, Veuteriie, 
Musical Comedy, Photoplay Acting, Classical and Stage 
Dancing. Day and classes. Phone Harlem 
CHAS. NEWM N, Gen, Direc 
New York City, 244 Lenon Ave. & 23rd. Sts. 


The National School 


chartered school of Expression in America. 

ranted. Public speaking. Physical Training. 

English, Dramatic Art, Professional! and Finishing Course. 

Dormitories. For catalog, address D. R. SHOEMAKER, Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 4010-12 Chestnut St, 


four schools m ome 
Prachcal’ stage trainmg 
The Schods sudents stockavo 


43 West 72nd St., Ne 
Bet. B’way & Central Park \V 


Narse Training Schools 

for Children offers 
St. Mary’ s Free Hospital to. young women, 
High School Graduates, two and one half years training. 
Affiliation with St. Luke’s Hospital jor adel were and with 
Lying-In Hospital for obstetrical work. Full ents 
course. Address Supt. OF NURSE TRAINING SCHOOL. 

NEW York C1 City, 407 West 34th Street. 


Business Schools 


Eastman School of Business 
For more than 60 years the leading American Business 
College. _ Accounting, Banking, Civil Service, Secretarial 
and Teachers’ courses. Both sexes. Has trained over 50,000 
successful men. Open all year. Enter any week-day. 
New York, Poughkeepsie, Box 655. . C. GAINES. 


Douglas Park Maternity Hospital 
Training school for Nurses, short course in obstetrics to 

beginners or Post-graduates. Jr affiliated 2-year General 

course. Liberal allowance, room, board, washing. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 1900 8S. Kedzie Ave. 


Schools for Backward Children 


Founded 1879. 
Burdett College, Boston 
course in Business Administration saves two years’ time. 
Complete Accounting and Secretarial also in two years, col- 
lege grade. Young men and women trained for executive 
positions. Send for special catalog to 5S. E. PEARSON. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 11, 18 Boylston Street. 


The Binghamton Training School 
An ideal private home-school for nervous, backward 
and mental defectives. No age limit. Physical Cutate. 
Manoualtrainiog and all branches. Open year around. T 
per month and up. MR. and Mrs, AuGusT A.Boupt, 
NEw York, Binghamton, 110 Fairview Ave. Supt. 


PEIRCE 
SCHOOL: 


BUSINESS 


ears) 

(two years) ——General (one year) —Secre- 

tarial to two ysars)——Salesmanship (one year) 

—Teacher Training (one to two years). Steno- 

graphic 6 to 9 months. 

Write for 57th Year Book. Address theSecretary 

PINE STREET, WEST OF BROAD, PHILADELPHIA 


‘Do you mr to know about other resident schools not advertised here? 


Parkside Home School 


A home school for the care and training of children re- 
tarded in development; also nervous children. Work 
adapted to bring out latent abilities. Special attention 
to 5) a MARION MARSH, M. D., Principal. 

AN, 


Stewart Home Training School 

For Backward Children. A Private Home and School 
on a beautiful Country Estate of 500 acres in the famous 
Blue Grass Region of Kentuc cky. buildings Cottage 
Pian. Write for Illustrative Catalogue. 

KENTUCKY, Frankfort, Box A. Dr. JOHN P. STEWART. 


School for Exceptional Children 


Every facility in a beautiful suburban home for the 
education of children unable to attend public or pri: ate 
schools. Domestic Science. 14 miles from Philadelphia, 


OLLIE A. Woops, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Roslyn, Box 164. 

The Hedley School 
For children physically and socially normal, yet_ who re- 
os Se instruction and personal attention. In- 
ustrial and domestic arts; J. R. Hedley, M 

resident physician. Mrs. J. HEDLEY, Pri 
PENNSYL7ANIA, Glenside, Box % (12 miles from ) 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN. 
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Schools for Boys 


NEW YORK 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


A ScHOOL OF DISTINCTION 


For CatTaLocue 
To tHe RecisTRaR 


CorNWALL-on-Hopson, 
New 


Riggs 

A progressive Agricultural Boarding School for older 
boys. All modern equipment. Graduates enabled to earn 
living or enter agricultural college. Large farm in the 
Berkshires. Lake. Water Indoor outdoor 
athletics. Recreation and w 


4 ENGINEERING 
The Pan-American SOCIETY 
“Outdoor Training for an Outdoor Profession.” 
veying taught bd actual practice in the “ Field.” 
time course. Unessentials omitted. Intensive Applica- 
tion. 1921 Catalogue on request. 
NEw YORK City, 39 West 17th St. 


(Military) Thorough 

Mohegan Lake School preparation for College, 

Technical School or Business, with certificate privileges. 

Average number of pupils to a class, 8. Healthful location 

on Mohegan Lake. Physical — and Athletics under 
professional direction. A. E. LINDER, A.M., Principal. 

NEw YORK, Mohegan Lake, W. estchester County, Box 57. 


For over one hundred 
Mount Pleasant Schools years a refined school 
home for boys of allages. Practical military training with 
field work. College and business preparation. Physi 
training and athletic sports. Address 
‘HARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE. 
New York, Ossining-on-the-Hudson, P.O. Box 513. 


PAGE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


A Big School for Little Boys 


8 to youngsters 
ined with 
initiative 

is guided by wise me 

who thor 


Ross ro 
and strong in California. 


ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
Route 7, Box 944 
Los Angeles, California 


Stamford Military Academy 
rT training fostering the intellectual, physical and 

moral needs of developing boys. Personal instruction. 
Small classes. Manly sports encouraged. Extensive equip- 


ment. Summer Cam mp. 
Ossining. ALTER D. GERKEN, A.M.., Prin. 


catalogue and views . SWAVELY, Headmast 
D. C., Washington, 4104 Connecticut “an = 


Music. High scholastic and eae standard. ” Instructors 
are specialists in their departments. New carpentry and 
machine shop in course of construction. Students taught 
to do things in these lines. For wide-awake, manly, am- 
bitious boys. Write for booklet. 
F. B. Ries, Headmaster. 
CONNECTICUT, Lakeville. 


A Country Boarding and Day School 
Carmel Hall for Boys; 7-15. 20 minutes from New 
4 ee, 17 acres. Preparation for leading 
House Mother. Manual Training. 


Haven. 
secondary schoo! 
rates. 


Agriculture. 
WILLIAM H. Headmaster. 
CONNECTICUT, Mount Carm 


Suffield 


A for Boys. College | and Business 
Courses. 314 hours from New York City. “Modern build- 
ings. thie ies. Department for y vt boys, house mother. 
Booklet. HOBART G. TRUESDELL, -D., Prin 
CONNECTICUT, Suffield, Main St., C. L.1. Founded 1833, 


Bordentown Military Institute 
for college or business. Efficient faculty, small classes, in- 
dividual attention. Boys taught how to study. Military 
training. Supervised athletics. 37th year. For catalogue, 
dress CoL. T. D. LANDON, Principal and Commandant. 
NEW JERSEY, Bordentown-on- -the-Delaware, Drawer C5. 


Staunton Military Largest. pl. 
in the East. Boys from 13 to 20 ye: 

barrac. Cou. T THOS. 


5 year. 
Rutgers Preparatory School 
courses. Teachers that ne f nae studious, manly boys 
ready for any college. Good homecare. New dormitories, 
gym, swimming pool, track, library, chapel. Physical devel- 
— and self-discipline. Please state boy's age and class. 
. New Brunswick, Box 135, W1LLIAM P. KELLY. 


Military College Fre 
ona pane school for boys in healthful Piedmont 
rginia. 


COL. E. 8. LIGON, Pres, 


Freehold Military School Fo"? Fast enough 


‘Military School Prepares for uns 


of the Military training to inculcate habits of 

promptness, ondertiness and self reliance. Study and play 

carefully supervised. One teacher to 10 boys. “The sc 

with the personal touch.”” MajJoR CHARLES M. DUNCAN. 
NEW JERSEY, Freehold, Box 1 


lif O.T.C. under,U. 8.War Department. 42nd 

year. New $2 Boe 000 fireproof equipment. Diploma admits 

to all colleges. Rates $600. Spring encampment near 
famous caverns at Grottoes for all students. Catalog. 

Va., Waynesboro, Box 401. MAJ. MORGAN H. Hupens 


Worcester Academy 
250 Boys. 22 Teachers. Strictly poupaentery for col- 
lege or engineering school. Junior School for young boys. 
For catalog, D. CHURCH, M.A., istrar 
MUEL F. HOLMES, M. A., Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


Wenonah Military Academy 


from Prepares for college or 
rmy detailed. Special School 
‘Catalog. Dr. C. H. LORENCE, President. 
MAJOR CLAYTON A. SNYDER, Supt. 
New JERSEY, Wenonah, Box 4 


bus 
for unions. 


The Massanutten Academy ¢paratory 


boys. Healthful location, beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 100 

miles from Washington, Prepares for college and business, 

Music, athletics. Modernequipment. 23rd year. Limited 

to 100 boys. $500. Address Howarp J. BENC oe, A.M., 
VIRGINIA, Woodstock. Box 1. 


Powder Point School 


Will understand your boy and help him to understand 
himself. 


RALPH K. BEARCE, A.M., Headmaster. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, 71 King Cesar Road. 


Chauncy Hall School 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for Massa- 
chusetts Institute of and other scientitic 
schools. Every teacher a 

KLIN T. Kur T, Principal 

MASSACHUSETTS, peace. ‘S49 Boylston St. (Copley Sa.) 


for 50 boys 8 to 16. a location, 
Kyle School 22 miles from New York. 32nd year. 
prize winner competitive military 
Y. Fine athletic field—outdoor gym. ‘Your school 
so homelike ’’—visitors’ 
in the Catskills. 
New York, Irvington-on-Hudson, Box 504 


Cascadilla 


College Preparatory School for Boys. Indiv “fas at- 
tention. Small classes. Athletics. ymnas asium. Well- 
known school crew. casi 125. Summer session. 
Write for catalogs. ASCADILLA SCHOOLS. 

New York, Ithaca, Box 102. 


Roosevelt Military Academy 
ideals and robust Americanism of Theodore Roosevelt. 
Strong outdoor life: progressive curriculum. Fits boys for 
leadership. Unusual gt board. Write for Cata- 
logue to JOHN C. CARRINGTON, Headmaster. 

New JERSEY, West 'Engiewood. 


Carson Long Institute 
College Preparatory, Business, Junior 
te modern building for boys under 13 
3 Heslthiul country location. Terms, $400. Boys 
taught how to learn, how to labor, how to live. 
PENNSYLVANIA, New Bloomfield, Box A. 


Military. 
Randolph-Macon Academy the 
Randolph-Macon System. In the Valley of Vi 
$200,000 equipment. Prepares for College or Scientific 
Schools. Military Training. Gymnasium and Ati 
50. 30th session opens September 20th. 
VA..Front Royal, Box 404. Cuas.L.MELTON,A, M.,Prin. 


Greenbrier Military School 
military boarding school. ail erat grad- 


uates. Bracing mountain climate 
5. & O. Station 


On R. F. 
Gymnas! rms $500. Catalog. Box 15 
CoL. H. B. Moore, A.M. 


Senior and Junior depart- 
Harrisburg Academy; ments. Modern, individ- 
ual instruction in college preparatory and general courses. 
Nev firepreof buildings with large sunny rooms. Cottage 
dormitory system. Athletic field. Moderate rates. 
RTHUR E. Brown, Headmaster. 
PENNSYLVANMA, Harrisburg. Box C. 


Ww. 
Established in 1867. 


Porter Military Academy national school. 

282 boys from 18 states and 3 coreien. countries. Officers 

detailed from U. S. Army. R.O.T.C. and Naval Units. 

Prepares for college or business. $60, 000 in improvements 

during vacation, Catalog. REV. WALTER MITCHELL, D.D. 
SovuTH CAROLINA, Charleston, Box 


For Boys. Prepares for col- 
Kiskiminetas School for Frepares ior col- 
High, healthful location. Faculty of experts. Indiv idual 
attention through Preceptorial sy stem. All indoor and 
outdoor sports under competent instructors. Gymnasium 
with swimming pool. Address Dr. . WILSON, JR., Pres. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Saltsburg, Box 51 


3 Founded 1842. Rated by War Dept. 
The Citadel Military Colless” 
Scientific, Liberal Arts courses. acre 

Present improvements costing nearly $1,000,000. 
Catalog. Address 


CoL. O. J. Bonn, Supt. 
SovuTH CAROLINA, Charleston. 


for Boys. 25 miles from New York, in 
Irving School beautiful, historic “Irving” coun- 
try. 85th year. 30 years under present Head Master. Ex- 
tensive srounds. Modern and complete equipment. Pre- 
pares for all colleges — technical og Athletic field. 
Swimming nasium. M. weg L.H.D. 

NEW YORK, Box 915 


St. John's Military & Preparatory School, 


M li Among the hills 11 miles from Syracuse. Com 
AaNnliUs plete equipment. Military regime for habits 
of ies, Busin orderliness and promptness. W ell-ordered ath- 
ok usiness prep. course. Junior School, 33 years under 
-- Manlius, Box 111. 


—MILFORD— 


A College Preparatory School 
for Boys of 16 and over 
FORMERLY 


THE ROSENBAUM SCHOOL 


9 miles from New Hav-n on the main line te New York 


The needs of each boy are analyzed 
and met. Small classes and individ- 
ual instruction. Booklet on request. 


SAMUEL B. ROSENBAUM, Prin. 
Milford, Conn. 


GEN. WILLIAM VERBECK, Pres. 


Offers a thorough phys- 
Mercersburg Academy {tat mental and moral 
training for college or business. Under Christian masters 
from the great universities. Located in the Cumberland 
New gymnasium. Equipment modern. Write for 
catalog. WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, LL.D., Headmaster. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mercersburg, Box 108. 


Nazareth Hall Military Academy 


Founded 1743. College preparatory and business 
courses. Senior, Intermediate and Junior Departments. 
Gymnasium and swimming pool. All outdoor sports. Min. 
age 9 yrs. Address the REV. A. D. THAELER, D.D., Prin. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Nazareth, Box 10. 


Swarthmore Preparatory School 
Prepares for college or life work. Send for booklet, “A 

Man Making School,” and learn the secret of our notable 

and continued success in training boys. Separate Junior 

Department for boys 10 to 14. W. P. TomLinson, M.A 
PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore, Box 4. 


“Trains 
Pennsylvania Military College for lead- 
ership.”” Degrees granted in Civil Engineering, Chemistry. 
Commerce and Finance. Separate Preparatory School for 
boys of twelve to fifteen years. Infantry, grinene rigs Cav- 
- and Aviation. Unusual facilities for s 
, Chester, Box 124. CoL. CHARLES E. Hrarr. 


° P 
School for Boys 
Oratory, Business. All athletics. 20-acre campus. Scholar- 
ships. Development of Character and Training for Ser- 
vice our aim. ta School for younger boys in separate 
cottage. Cat OscaR 8S. D.D. 
PENNSYLY mae “Pennsburg, Box 106 


Tome School 


National Boarding A for Boys. 
New 75 {t. Swimmin 


Rates $1,000. 


MURRAY Ph.D., Director. 
MARYLAND, Port Deposit. 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN to assist you in locating any eshodl or college you desire. 


vision. 


Riverside 

A military academy of the highest grade, fifty miles 
north of Atlanta. In Blue Ridge foothills. Personal super- 
Compulsory Gymnasium Work. R. O. T.C. unit. 
Individual instruction; all athletics. For catalogue 

GEORGIA, Gainesville, Box C. 


The School 
Kentucky Military Institute with a Winter 
Home in Florida. 77th preparatory. Rated 
Honor School by U. S. War Dept. R. 0. T. C. Un it. Early 
registration neces: 
Address THE SECRETARY for catalog. 
KENTUCKY, Lyndon. 


Branham & Military Academy 


Highest Grade Preparatory and General courses. Noted for 
strong faculty. R.O.T.C. Inspiring location. 30 Miles South 
of Nashville. Best moral surroundings. Rates $510. Write 
foreatalog. BRANHAM & HUGHES MILITARY ACADEMY. 

TENNESSEE, Spring Hill, Box 3. 


Tennessee Military Institute 
Nation-wide patronage and recognition establish ML 
as The South's Best Known Mititary School. 
for college or business. $000 coves 
ane charges including uniforms. W hag for catalog. 
TENNESSEE, Sweetwater, Box 313 


The Columbia Military Academy b; Bee 


U. S. Government. Half-million dollar plant. 6 act 

campus, athletic fields, splendid equipment. R.O 

under direction U. 8. Army officer. Junior school 

small boys. Catalog. THE CoLumats ACADEMY. 
TENNESSEE, Columbia, Box 


New Mexico Military Institute 
A stat e-owned located in a high, dry climate 
or ormatio) 
L. JAS. WILLSON, Superintendest. 
NEw MEXICO, ell, Box E. 
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Schools for Boys 


WENTWORTH 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Lexington, Missouri 
43 Miles from Kansas City 


A high grade Preparatory School for 
bovs of good character. Accredited by 
colleges. Men teachers who understand 
the viewpoint of the boy and lead ratner 
than drive. Largest gymnasium in Mis- 
souri. Pool. Tennis Courts. 
Three Athletic fields, Separate Lower 
School offers exceptional advantages 
for younger boys. For catalog, address: 


COL. S. SELLERS, Supt. 
181 Washington Ave., Lexington, Mo. 


Culver Military Academy 


Catalog describes 
acre campus on Lake 


Inp1aNa, Culver. 


famous Culver Se system, 500- 
Maxinkuckee, superb array of build- 


0 
ings. Send for copy. THE ADJUTANT’S AIDE. 


Ohio Military Institute 


seademic work. Lowe 
cates admit to colleges. | Athletics. 


A.M. 
On10, College Hill, Box 44 (near Cincinnati). 


tiful location. Military drill subordinate to 
me, bee r school for younger boys. Certifi- 


HENSHAW, Superintedent. 


Miami Military Institute 


Ono, Germantown, Box 6 


-seventh year. Junior college and preparatory 
Taney Lower School. Summer Camp July and August. 
OR BRowN, President. 


_ILLINOIS, Lake Forest, Dept. 


College 

Lake Forest Academy for Boys | 
tory—Not a military institution—Honor ideals. Aim 
distinctively educational. Preparation for admission to 
any university. Swimming pool, all athletics. (One hour 
hof Chicago.) JOHN WAYNE Headmaster. 


Morgan Park, Box 


Strictl 
Morgan Park Military Academy ly 
4 miles from Chicago. Boys educated through books and 
“observation” tours to Chicago’s 
Separate lower school for youneet | Oys. ‘or particulars 
CoL ABELLS, Supt. 


Tuurxors, Alton, Box 22. 


Capacity taxed 
time before school opens. Places are now being assigned for 
entrance in September, 1921. barly, is 
TON, Supt. 
MAS. R. L. JACKSON, Prin. 


Shattuck School 


HOW TO BECOME A 


ag 
MOTIO: PICTURE — COMMERCIAL — PORTRAITURE 


equipment. Day or evening classes. Easy terms. Cam- 
eras and Materials furnis free. The School of Recog- 
nized = ~ jority. Call or Write for Catalog No. 95. 

N. Y. STITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. jock St., N. Y. 505 State St.. Bklyn. 


LEARN 
ELECTRICITY: 


Intensive, in. 
dividual 


practical in- 
in America’s aster and best 


equipped trade school. aster Craftsmen 

ways at your side to guide y 

ELECTRICAL EXPERTS EARN N BIG PAY 
Big demand for trained electricians now. Come tothe 


COYNE SCHOOL 


while learning. Free Employment Depar rtment Bar 


offers yo & 
k of now. 


A 


"Learn 
Good-payi itions in the best studios in the cou 
Goof women who prepare themselves 
For 26 years we have successfully taught 

Photos hy Photo-Engraving 

‘d Thre lor Work 
Our earn $35 to a week. We assistthem 
to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit your- 
self for an advanced position at better pay. ‘erms 
easy; living inexpensive. Largest and best school of 
its kind. Write for catalog 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box C, 948 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 


getinto 
the Big 
Pay Class 
i you 
startat 
once. 

39-51 E. Ilinois St., Chicago, Il. 

Dept. 4X 


PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $125 AWEEK 
Aninteresting illustrated book- 
let (free) on choosing a yoca- 
tion, the exceptional opportu- 
avail yourself of t 


New York School of Applied Design 


For Women, 30th year. Textile Designing. Poster and 
Commercial Advertising, Fashion Drawing, Interior Dec- 
oration, Illustration, F istoric Ornament. Preparatory 
Courses. Positions and Orders filled. 

NEw YorK City, 160 Lexington Avenue. 


Tri State College of Engineering 

Make you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemicai 
Engineer in two years, 48 weekseach. Noentrance exami- 
nation. High School not required. m pact 
courses made up of essent Is omy. Expenses 

INDIANA, Angola, 20 * Street. 


College Preparatory. Military. Epi 


Faribault. 


yeusor be made well in advance to enter when 
5 years of age. Catalogue and View Book ou 


Catalog’ 
Delafield, Waukesha County, Box 2L. 


St. John’s Military Academy THE AMERICAN 


Eminently fitted for training American Thorough 
scholastie and military instruction. Situated on high, 
well an ground, in Waukesha County Lake region. 


in America. Junior and Senior 


79th year opens Sept. 
Kemper Military School Rated continuously 
48a Military School of the highest class by the U. S. Wa 


Department. High scholastic standards. Unusual manual 
equipment. Buildings challenge « with 


Mo., Boonville, 712 Third Street. Cou. T. A. JOHNSTON. 


Develo 


MIssovrl, Box 121. 


Missouri Military Academy blooded Amer- 
ican manhood, through carefully co-ordinated military and 
academic training. Equipment pouty exceptional. 
For catalog addres Cou, E. Y. BURTON, Pres. 


red- 


out their boyhood. Enrollment any month. 


camp. CoOL. 
CaLivorntA, Palo Alto, P. O. Box 306. 


Palo Alto Military Academy 
to fifteen. Grades 1 to 8. Non-sectarian. In session twelve 
months in the year; a home for many of its pupils om 

immer 


. P. Sup't. 


Most up-to-date eyuipment. All men teachers. U 


CaL., Los Angeles, Mount Washington. Headm 


Mount Washington Military School 


Formerly Westlake Military School. For Boys. Grammar. 
high sehool and pre paratory courses. Maneal Gaining. 


cers. Catalog. Address COLONEL WM. srkovEn, 


PEDDIE 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


An endowed Preparatory school 
graduates now leading in 
peta and student activities 

colleges. Conducted with the 
belief that healthy bodies 
Sive the best chance for the right 
th of the mind. 60 Acre 


campus. All athletic s 
ming pool, gy sit 
school for boys under 14, 


ROGER w. SWETLAND, LL. D. 
Headmaster 
Hightstown, N. J. | 


Electrical Engineering, 
Complete in one year. Theory and practical applications 

—construction, installation, testing. Write for catalog. 
29th year opened September 28th, 1921. 

District OF Washington, 49 Takoma Ave. 


School of Optemetry 
Two years evening course of lectures, Ja‘ oratories and 
clinics in connection with the School of Medicine. Clinics 
at the Middlesex Hos; pital. Write for catalogue. 
NIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
MAss., Boston, 657 Boylston St., Administration Office. 


Before deciding where 
Valparaiso University to attend school send 
for catalog. This is one of the largest institutions of learn- 
ing in the United States. Thorough instruction at Lowest 
Expense. Catalog mailed free. Picross 

J. E. President. 
INDIANA, Valparaiso, University Hall, Box 4. 


Philadelphia College of Osteopathy 


F curcvest course. Connected with Philadelphia Osteo- 

athie Hospital. Up-to-date laboratories. Unexcelled 
‘acilities for experience. Next onens Sept. 20, 
1922. talog E REGI-TRAR. 


dress 
Philadelphia, Spring Garden at Toth St. Box C, 


¢ Do you wish our assistance tn 
Boarding Schools the chvice of aschool? If you do 
not find one suited to your requirements advertised in the 
mazuzine write to us. Give location, approximate amount 
you are willing to spend, age of prospective pupil. 
COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
New York, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


Larn35 -l25a 


Your Opportunity in 
MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 


Ambitious men of all ages can 
riseabovesma!|-salaried positions 
into this profession of unlimited 
possibilities. Taught by actual 
practice—day orevening. Three 
months’ course. Modern 
labora‘ories. No previous knowledge 
perience required. No charze for tools or eq 
ment. The men we train are in deman 

Established 29 years. Catalog free (40 pages). 


Address your inquiry to Dept. 3 


BODEE DENTISTRY 


ational College 
o&f Chiropractic 


(RESIDENTIAL) 
20 Ashiand Bivd, Chicago 


Unsurpassed facilities 
for a complete Scientific 
Chiropractic education. 
Distinguished Faculty. 
Modern and extensive 
laboratory equipment. © 
Large clinic. Gymnasium, dormitory and 
students’ aid dept. Chicago’s opportunity 
for self-help unlimited. Enter quarterly. 
3-year term. 14th year. 


Learn Photography 


| 


Portraits or Commercial 


Cc. BRUNEL COLLEGE 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
1269 Broadway, New York Cit 
134 So. Clark St., Chicago, III. 
Fascinating, profitable work taught by successiul photog- 
rapher o rating stuc in largest cities. Earn $35 to 
$100 weekly. Day ar ght classes. 3 months’ course. 

Easy payments. Sena sor Free Booklet 8. 


Miscellaneous 
The Quigley Institute for Stammerers 


has cured every person who has taken its course. Per- 
sonal, individual instruction by the founder, who cured 
himself after thirty years rll stammering. Equally effec- 
tive for children and adu! Resident and day pupils. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1727 Master Street. 


The Lewis School for Stammerers 


Why continue to stammer? Send for (free) illustrated 
200-page book. It tells how Stammering and Stuttering can 
be quickly cured by the most Advanced Scientifie Method 


in the world 
THE LEwis SCHOOL. 


MICHIGAN, Detroit, 10 Adelaide. 


Its Origin and the 
Advanced Natural Method of Cure” 
and stamped in pure gold, 
or special tuition rate and a FREE copy 

“The Natural Speech Magazine.” Largest, best equipped and ne 
successful school in the world for the cure of stammering, stutter- 
ing and other speech impediments. Conducted under the best ap- 
caer Natural Methods, no sing-song or time-beat. A school of 

character and moral standing. Write today for particulars, 

LEE Herd MILLARD, President 

The North-Western 2321 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


TAMMERIN 


Benjamin Nathaniel Bogue, 

who stammered himself for twen- 
ty years so badly he could hardly talk, originator 
of the Bogue Unit Method of Restoring Perfect 
Speech and Founder of the Bogue Institute for 
Stammerers and Stutterers ‘Founded 1901), an 
institution with national patronage, strongly 
indorsed by the dical profession, has written 
a 285-pege book telling how he cured himself. 
Contains definite and authoritative information. 
Sent anywhere to readers of Cosmopolitan for 
10 cents coin or stamps to cover postage and 
mailing. Address 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, President 


In writing COSMOPOLITAN give tuition, location and kind of school desired. 


2476 Bogue Building, 1147 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis, 
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Your skin 


what you make 


AVE you ever wondered why 

it is that some girls are blessed 

with a naturally lovely complexion? 

The truth is that you, too, can 
have a beautiful skin. 

For every day your skin is chang- 
ing—old skin dies, and new forms to 
take its place. This is your opportu- 
nity! If you begin, now, to give this 
new skin the special care it needs, you 
can bring about an astonishing im- 
provement. 

If you can see that your skin is 
gradually becoming coarser, begin at 


once to use the following treatment: 


Special treatments for 
cach type of skin are 
given in the booklet 
“A Skin You Love to 
Touch,” which is 
wrapped around every 
cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. 


EACH NIGHT bz-fore retiring, 
dip your wash cloth in very warm 
water and hold it to your face. Now 
take a cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap, dip it in the water, and rub 
the cake itself over your skin. Leave 
the slight coating of soap on for a 
few minutes until the skin feels 
drawn and dry. Then dampen the 
skin and rub the soap in gently with 
an upward and outward motion. 
Rinse thoroughly, first in clear tep- 
id water, then in cold. Whenever 
possible, finish by rubbing the face 
with a piece of ice. 


HE first time you use this treat- 

ment it will leave your skin with 
a slightly drawn, tight feeling. Do 
not regard this as a disadvantage—it 
means that your skin is responding, 
as it should, to a more stimulating 
kind of cleansing. After a few nights 
this drawn sensation will disappear, 
and your skin will emerge with a new 
feeling of softness and smoothness. 


Special treatments for all the com- 
moner skin troubles are given in the 


booklet of famous skin treatments 
tha‘ is wrapped around every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s today 
at any drug store or toilet goods coun 
ter—begin tonight the special treat 
ment your skin needs. 

A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’ 
lasts a month or six weeks for general 
toilet use, including any of the special 
Woodbury treatments. 


A complete miniature set of tht 
Woodbury skin preparations 


For 25 cents we will send you a comm 
plete miniature set of the Woodbury 
skin preparations, containing 
A trial-size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
A sample tube of the new Woodbury’s Facial 
Cream 
A sample tube of Woodbury’s Cold Cream 
A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial 
Together with the treatment booklet, “A Ska. 
You Love to Touch,” i 
Address the Andrew Jergens Co., 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohi 
If you sive in Canada, address TH 
Anarew Fergens Co., Limited, 16H 
Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. ; 
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MOTHERHOOD 
By SL. Guest 
Decoration by Robert Johnston 


WONDER if he'll stop to think, 
When the long years have traveled by, 
Who heard his plea: “I want a drink!" 
Who was the first to hear him cry? 
I wonder if he will recall 
The patience of her and the smile, 
The kisses after every fall, 


The love that lasted all the while? 


I wonder, as I watch them there, 

If he'll remember, when he's grown, 
How came the silver in her hair 

And why her loveliness has flown? 
Yet thus my mother did for me. 

Night after night and day by day, 
For such a care I| used to be, 

As such a boy I used to play. 


I know that I was always sure 
Of tenderness at mother's knee, 
That every hurt of mine she'd cure, 
And every fault she'd fail to see. 
But who recalls the tears she shed, 
And all the wishes gratified, 
The eager journeys to his bed, 
he pleas which never she denied? 


I took for granted, just as he, 
. The boundless love that mother gives, 
But watching them I've come to see 
ime teaches every man who lives 

How much of him is not his own: 

And now I know the countless ways 
By which her love for me was shown, 

And I recall forgotten days. 


Perhaps some day a little chap 
As like him as he's now like me. 
Shall climb into his mother's lap, 
For comfort and for sympathy, 
And he shall know what now I know, 
And see through eyes a trifle dim, 
The mother of the long ago 
Who daily spent her strength for him. 


COPYRIGHT, 1YZ1, BY INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE COMPANY (COSMOPOLITAN 
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Comparisons 


“Too many people are content with the laughter George Ade gives 
them, and let it go at that,” Booth Tarkington said recently. “Ade’s 
work is a distinct and important section of American literature. His 
art is native—purely American—original. 

“He is likely to call his work ‘freak stuff.’ Others make the same 


WERE the mint juleps of the Pendennis Club, in Louisville, more 
seductive than those of the Union Club, in New York City? 
Go ask of the wind that blows across the bone-dry prairie. - 


In a voting contest between Baltimore terrapin and New Orleans 
pompano, who could make up his mind? 

All the time we are being asked to pin our approval to dangerous 
comparisons. Don’t you think St. Louis is a better town than Detroit? 
Isn't Pasadena pleasanter in the winter than Palm Beach? Don't you 
feel convinced, in your heart of hearts, that alligator pear is immensely 
superior to salted nuts? What is the answer in any case? The answer 
is that there is no sense to the fool question. 

If your best girl lives in Gopher Prairie and is sitting there waiting 
for you, why then Gopher Prairie has it plastered all over Newport 
for architecture, beauty, civic pride, social distinction, all-around in 
telligence and sophisticated upto-dateness. 


To the derelicts on the benches along Thames Embankment, 
London is a stifling charnel-house. 


Perhaps you look out of the car window and pity the people who 
have to live in those towns. You compare the meager picture of the 
village with the far-flung and megatherian panorama of the city boule 
vard, streaming with life and buttressed by towering palaces. Before 
you add up the total of your observations, remember that the village 
dignitary has seen the boulevard and does not crave it. 

Every town is a city if the man living there finds opportunity, 
the right woman, a sound roof above his head and the trimmings 
of normal existence. And before you make him the victim of any smug 
comparison, try to find out if these moving motor cars and high apartment 
houses have really added any importance to your submerged career. 
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-lpy George Ade 


mistake. William Dean Howells was one who didn’t. He told me 
several years ago that Ade’s writings were his daily food; that he read 
them over and over again. 

“I tell you, George Ade is just about our greatest American 
writer.” 


Revising an old adage, comparisons are odorous. They are rooted 
in ignorance and thrive upon prejudice. 

Once a native son and a gilded codfish met at a dinner party and 
entered upon a heated debate as to the relative merits of San Francisco 
and Boston. Finally they turned to the by-sitters and demanded a ver- 
dict and the sufferers responded, as with one voice, “Philadelphia wins!” 

The point of which is that no one ever dislodged any mortal 
from those preferences and predilections which are founded upon the 
sentimental associations of youth. 

The flapper raves of John Barrymore and grandmother smiles in 
pity and says, “My dear, you never saw Edwin Booth.” 

Jenny Lind was as incomparable to the hoopsskirts as Galli-Curci 
is to the novskirts. - 

Try to convince an old-time fan that Mike Kelly did not class 
with Ty Cobb or Babe Ruth. 

Uncle Henry out at Willow Grove believes that Haverly’s Min- 
strels were bigger than the Hippodrome. 

The Varsovienne vs. the Toddle—there is an argument that 
never could be ended! 

The eyes of youth are magnifying glasses and the imagination 
which has not become weary sees everything in colors. Go back to 
your old home town and learn that the stately mansions have shrunk 
to cottages and the “ole swimmin’ hole” is just a puddle of warm water. 

The most desirable spots on the map are those that treated you 
right. Our best people are those who send invitations. All streets 
are wide to the prosperous man. No other town can compare with 
the town which has a triumphal arch at every intersection, 
giving welcome to contentment and happiness. 


Decoration by Ray Rohn 
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Beginning— 


Ifyou suddenly found 
that your father had 
gone outside his home 
Sor love—whatwould 
you do? Would you 
dowhat Marjorie 
did in this startling 
novel? Would you 
be able to? 


Illustrations by 


James Montgomery Flagg 


REGG MOWBRY, who 
had come home with 
nothing unusual on his 
mind, flung his new 

brown overcoat on a hook in the 
hall closet, tossed his hat after it 
and was cheerfully whistling on 
his way to his room when the 
maid appeared from the rear hall 
and spoke to him, shyly. 

“Why, good evening,” he re- 
plied in his pleasant way, halting. 
“Mr. Whittaker home yet?” 

“No, sir; but he should be 
soon. He wanted early dinner to- 
night.” 

“Mail pr telephone today, 
Dora?” 

“TI put two letters on your 
dresser. Mr. Hartford called; 
and Miss Hale telephoned for you 
from Evanston about five o’clock; 
she left her name and said to tell 
you. A young lady—I think 
Miss Hale again, Mr. Mowbry— 
called about ten minutes ago. 
She didn’t say her name that ‘Ai 
time,” the girl added. » | 

“Thanks,” Gregg said. “No Hil 
message then?” JAWES 

“Oh yes, sir; a particular one. 

The first time she called, she said 
would you please be sure to telephone her when you came in.” bedchambers described, in the agent’s embossed booklet 

“Thanks,” he said, and half turned for her to pass him in the No.—East Pearson Street, as “master’s rooms.” These were 
narrow hallway of the apartment; and she went forward to be- on the east, facing westward over a vacant, flat stretch of that 
stow the inconspicuous attentions which everywhere made life newly made promontory just north of the Chicago River and east 
smooth for Gregg Mowbry; she opened the coat closet and care- _ of the original shore of the lake. A few years ago, indeed, # 
fully arranged his overcoat upon a hanger and took out the eve- was only a sandbar upon which that picturesque lake marine, 
ning newspaper he had thrust into the pocket. “Cap” Streeter, grounded his schooner; there he : 

Gregg went on to his room, which was the first of three large upon the emerging sands and, with an eye to the exceptions! 
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Gregg took Bill to the far corner. ‘‘Her father—he's 
been injured. She mustn't know the truth.” 


advantages of real estate in such a situation, he asserted title 
to the strip by right of discovery and defended himself with 
his rifle from behind his driftwood barricades. The old skipper 
ong ago was run out, of course, and, in the manner of extending 
Chicago lakeward, many thousands of cubic yards of refuse, tin 
cans, cinders, stone and sand were carted in; upon these was 
spread loam from the prairie so that now the captain’s “ Deestrict 
of Lake Michigan” has become the newest and most preferred 
part of the new, overspreading city. No place is more popular 
with young Chicago couples possessing money and social oppor- 
tunities; consequently no place is more desirable in the eyes of 
those people eager to appear to possess both. But besides being 
fashionable, it is convenient and pleasant, so it is chosen by many 
without ulterior purposes. Of these was Gregg Mowbry, who 
was there, as he cheerfully would have been almost anywhere 
else, because Bill Whittaker liked “the place”—this being, 
Specifically, the east apartment on the third floor of an expensive 
building which otherwise was let to some of those young married 
People whose parents were helping them pay the rent, or else to 
madd s-aged, established men with families, each of whom could 
attord four or five thousand a year for a few rooms. 
ti William Whittaker liked the place; not solely for its unques- 
onable value in the minds of persons you met socially but even 
more because it evidently was an advantage in his business; for 
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who wrote 
‘Resurrection Rock,” 
and other books 


and who in this 
has written his 
greatest novel 


Bill was a lawyer and, though only 
twenty-eight, Whittaker undoubtedly 
would be the next name to be lettered 
on the many doors of Kemphill, James, 
Jones and Stern in the First National 
Bank Building. Their clients were such 
obviously successful people as lived 
within the new loop of the Lake Shore 
| RA Drive about “‘Streeterville;” and Billy’s 
NAA 144 | | father (who was a banker in Bay City, 


Michigan) recognized that it was an 
asset to a young lawyer in Chicago to 
live in evident prosperity and so he 
sent, regularly, the difference between 
what Bill earned and what he necessarily 
\\\ a | spent. Gregg had no help from home; 
_and his salary and commissions seldom 
a4 equaled Bill’s earnings; so Gregg had 
no business to spend so much on living; 
but, persistently, it was Gregg who, in 
the council of two, downright opposed 
the taking of a third partner. He put 
it on the ground that they ought to 
keep a guest room. 

“You can’t call a place a home where 
you can’t put up a man overnight,” he 
argued; but his real reason was not to have others in but to keep 
another out. For Gregg and Bill had been together since they 
were freshmen at the University of Michigan; that was for eleven 
years, now; and whatever it meant to Bill, it was far more to 
Gregg; for Bill had always had brothers of his own in Bay City; 
but Gregg was one of those only children who ought to have been 
born in a large family. To come back to his own possessions 
meant, to Gregg, to return to things shared by Bill; he could 
never enter his door without at once thinking of Bill; and to- 
night this was with special keenness when he went to his room 
and picked up the letters from his dresser. 

The one which Dora had left on top was from his father in 
Muskegon; and the sight of the familiar blue paper and the firm, 
friendly handwriting gave Gregg an image of the doctor, sitting 
at his old desk in the office overlooking the lake, away up there 
on the Michigan shore, and writing his regular Saturday letter. 
Gregg opened it and glanced through its three pages to make sure 
that everything was all right at home; then he ripped the envel- 
ope addressed in the impulsive, interesting-looking writing of 
Marjorie Hale. 

His hand suddenly clamped upon the note and he looked down, 
breathing a little quicker while he listened to a strong, steady step 
which told him that Whittaker had come home. Billy went on to 
his own room, so Gregg read: 

“Dear Mr. Mowbry: 

“You knew me better than I; for I didn’t like ‘Aphrodite’ a 

bit; but still I’m glad I saw it. And that’s not inconsistent. 
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“But the purpose of this 
epistle is this: mother’s 
having a few people in for 
dinner before we go over to 
the Lovell’s dance; will you 
come? Mother or I’ve tele- 
phoned mostly for this spur- 
of-the-instant gathering; in 
comparison, this invitation 
to’you is pompous. So just 
*phone and come.” 

Billy Whittaker’s hand 
struck the door of the bath- 
room between the bedrooms 
and Gregg thrust Mar- 
jorie’s note into his pocket. 

“Hello, Bill,” he hailed 
casually, as Whittaker 
stood in the doorway. 
Communistic use of per- 
sonal possessions, between 
these two friends, had al- 
ways stopped short of ap- 
parel by the fact that, 
though Gregg was tall 
enough, Billy was-a_ big 
man. His light, yellow hair, 
half upright in obstinate, 
boyish pompadour when- 
ever not recently brushed 
down, almost touched the 
top of the low doorframe; 
Billy’s was a broad, good- 
natured face, with steady 
and reliable eyes, hazel in ! 
color. Billy usually seemed 
a little flushed, especially 
when he was pleased and 
now he was warmly red in 
his satisfaction over the 
note which he held. 

“Mrs. Hale’s giving a 
dinner tonight before the 
Lovell’s dance, Gregg,” he 
announced. “I told Mar- 
jorie we were both going 
there; so she’s asked me to 
dinner and told me to bring 
you along. You'll come, 
of course.” 

“Why, I don’t know, 
Bill,” Gregg said, tempo- 
rizing. 

“Why not?” 

“Hartford,’”’ Gregg recol- 
lected an excuse. “I ought 
to see him tonight. If I’m 
going up to that dance 
later, I'll have to get 
about to Hartford’s place 
for dinner.” 

“What have you up with 
that fellow now?” Billy de- 
manded, entering the room; 
and Gregg knew that, tem- 
porarily at least, he had 
diverted Bill by a challenge 
to his dearest ideals of 
man’s work and life. 
“You’re not thinking of changing into another line of business 
again to go with Hartford?” 

“Why not?” Gregg this time inquired. f 

“You know the reasons; the question is, why should you?” 

“A couple of thousand more a year, Bill.” 

“To do what?” 

““Market that new carburetor of his.” 

“Do you warit to market carburetors the rest of your life?” 

Gregg laughed, disarmingly; it was always impossible for Billy 
to get wholly angry with him, much as the serious and con- 
scientious Whittaker would have liked to punch Gregg’s careless, 
handsome head, if that would put some sense of self-accountabil- 
ity into it. 


NI 
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“Look here, Bill; I don’t really get any deep experience out of 
selling refrigerating machines; but I do it—for seven thousand a 
year. Honestly, I don’t see any spiritual or moral difference, 
except for the possible effect of shock on my creditors, if I’m able 
to pay ’em by taking nine thousand from Hartford for boosting @ 
kerosene carburetor for flivvers.” ; 

“Damn!” said Whittaker, who seldom swore. ‘“‘No_ones 


comparing the moralities of refrigeration and carburetors. We're 
talking about what you’re doing to your life in shifting about 
whenever you get a good offer. If selling kerosene carburetots 18 
what you want to do to develop yourself, you know I say, 

to it’; no matter what you want to do, find the thing that 164 
stick to it. To do something else only for the sake of t 
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Edwin Balmer 15 


Gregg heard him say. “Don't do that, 


But Bill had: turned in his 
hopelessness and gone back 
through the bathroom into 
his own room, pulling the 
door firmly shut behind him. 
Gregg, left alone, put his hand 
in his pocket over the note 


from Marjorie Hale and he 
your mother by doing that was standing at his window 
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i more money now is—” he halted in the earnestness of his 
exasperation. 
“Say it, Bill.” 
elling yourself, Gregg; and you’ve no end of offers for your- 
self. That's your trouble. Everybody likes you, whether you 
care to have ’em or not. Everybody wants to please you; every- 
y that S got something to sell, wants you to go with him; and 
an who’s buying your line likes to wait to see you. There’s 
par evelopment in that for you; just a little more money without 
ae effort. Oh, you don’t even know what I’m talking 
dan course I do, Bill. You want me to be making effort, for 
t's sake, even when it’s not necessary; you want——” 


looking out at the lights by 
the breakwater and whistling 
quietly when somebody 
tapped cautiously on his door 
to the hall and opened it and 
looked in. 

He was a compact, alert- 
looking young man, a few 
years older than Gregg and 
Billy; Cuncliffe, by name, and 
the Chicago agent for an Ohio 
tire company. He was wear- 
ing a silk hat and had ona 
dark overcoat above evening 
clothes, evidently. 

“Come in, Jim!” Gregg 

welcomed him. “When did 
you drop up? I didn’t hear 
you.” 
“Um!” Cuncliffe warned, 
shaking his head and raising 
his hand toward Whittaker’s 
room ashe camein. “I came 
up during the discussion. 
What was that Bill’s all worked 
up about anyway, Gregg?” 

“Oh,” said Gregg. ‘Just 
me; another round of the or- 
dinary riot we stage whenever 
we’re bored. Hartford—you 
know him—made a proposi- 
tion to me; I mentioned it to 
Bill and, of course, he thinks 
I shouldn’t go to selling car- 
buretors unless I can feel sort 
of religious about them; so I 
could go into a Billy Sunday 
frenzy for kerosene combus- 
tion.” 

“T know his line of thought; 
: so that’s all?” said Cuncliffe, 

relieved. ‘‘From the sounds 
: that drifted into the hall I 
| thought possibly he’d heard of 

the hell to pay at the Hales.” 
‘““What hell to pay?” Gregg 
said quickly, his voice now 
even more careful than his 
visitor’s. 
Cuncliffe lit a cigarette and 
tossed the box to Gregg, who 
seated himself on the bed. 
“With Mr. Hale. Don’t you 
know anything about it?” 
“What?” said Gregg cau- 
tiously. 
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replied, and turned toward 

Gregg’s glass; he took off his 

hat and laid it down and, 
picking up Gregg’s brushes, he busied himself smoothing his 
hair. 

Gregg said nothing for several moments; then he went into the 
bathroom and made sure that Whittaker’s door was firmly shut; 
he returned and closed his own door. 

“Yes; I heard Mr. Hale knows a girl named Russell,” he ad- 
mitted at last. “She’d married a man named Russell during the 
war. He came from Rockford and was in the army for a while, 
wasn’t he?” 

“That’s the one.” 

“She busted up with him even before the division sailed, I 
understand.” 

‘Yes; she’d been out at Rockford with him but she came to 
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Chicago and took a flat up north near Wilson Avenue,” Cuncliffe 
informed, putting down the brushes and turning around. 

Gregg refrained from further comment; he merely waited, 
holding an unlit cigarette in one hand, the other in his side pocket 
clasped, unconsciously, over Marjorie Hale’s note to him. He 
felt queerly unsteady as he thought of Marjorie, and then he tried 
not to think of her. 

‘A salesman of mine, Nyman, lives up that way; in the next 
building, in fact,’ Cuncliffe continued. ‘‘ Nyman’s married; has a 
baby; a darned decent fellow. He says his wife made friends 
with Mrs. Russell at the markets up there; she liked her. Mrs. 
Russell came to Nyman’s flat a couple of times and listened for 
the baby while Nyman took his wife to picture shows. Then they 
found out about her; he mentioned it to me one day when he 
happened to recognize Mr. Hale in our shop. Remember you 
told him I’d give him wholesale prices on tires? He came down 
with his driver to arrange about it and Nyman told me he was the 
man who goes to that flat.” 

Cuncliffe hesitated and Gregg waited, silent. 

“Of course I told Nyman to keep his mouth shut and be care- 
ful,”’ Cuncliffe continued. “But he talked to me about it again 
today. It seems that Russell’s hanging around home.” 

Gregg jerked and looked over at Jim. ‘‘Home?” he repeated, 
quickly. “That’s Russell’s home?” 

“‘Didn’t mean that. She got a divorce from Russell a couple of 
vears ago, I understand. Nyman says he’s no real claim on her; 
but he’s down and out and also wise to the situation with her; he’s 
found out who Hale is and he means to make something out of it. 
Now you know Mr. Hale better than I do; is he the kind to stand 
for a hold-up?” . 

Gregg stared at Jim and, almost absent-mindedly, shook his 
head. 

“Then Russell is all set to start something. He has an army 
pistol and he’s in steady connection with some one’s private still. 
Nyman says the next time Hale leaves his home to go ‘out of 
town,’ Russell’s going to get satisfaction or get Hale.” 

Cunclifie sat down. Gregg lighted his cigarette, his slender, 
strong hands quivering in a manner strange to him. 

“What are you telling me all this for, Jim?” he demanded 
directly at last. 

‘“‘Nyman passed it to me, because I knew Hale and the family.” 

‘So you’re passing it on to me.” 

“T hardly know them at all; you’re a friend of theirs and 
didn’t you say something about going to a dance up in Evanston 
tonight?” 

“I’m going with Bill,” Gregg said. ‘‘He’s the friend there. I 
should think Bill would be the one to—” but he stopped, 
ashamed of himself. 

‘Bill take care of this?” Jim said, smiling grimly as he glanced 
toward the door which Gregg himself had so carefully closed. 
“You don’t want Bill even to know about it, do you? You bet 
not; you know Bill, Gregg. Can you just imagine him trying to 
tackle this? First he’d be knocked absolutely flat; he’d take the 
count; and when he came to, he’d have to start reforming every- 
body concerned and work up a strong penitential sentiment. 
Good old Bill; he thinks the world can run on ten commandments 
and fourteen points; nothing but open alliances, openly arrived 
at. It’s not only impossible for Bill, but figure where it would 
land him to cut into that mix-up; he’d lose his Marjorie, sure.” 

“His Marjorie?” 

‘“‘Where’ve you been recently? You never heard of Bill look- 
ing twice at a girl before; but he’s her picture next to his 
mother’s on the dresser in there, hasn’t he? He’s up in Evans- 
ton every time I hear of him out anywhere; looks to me he has 
to have that girl, Gregg, or he’ll never have anyone. If there 
ever was a one-woman man, that’s Bill. Lucky she seems to 
like him; of course she ought to, if she knows a good man when 
she sees one. Now, do you want to slip him the job of mixing 
into that affair?” 

Gregg shook his head, hoping that the cigarette smoke was 
hiding the redness of his face. “‘No, Jimmie—but how the devii 
can I?” 

“What’ve you got to lose?” 

“T mean, how can a fellow like me mix into Mr. Hale’s per- 
sonal concerns? Damn it, it’s his own life.” 

“You haven’t got to argue it’s not; no one’s expecting you to 
start a reform; you simply have to tip him not to give Russell 
any opportunity for action just now. Why, he’ll thank you 
for it, Gregg. He has his family to protectsand his job to look 
out for, too. He’s worked up into a big position; making a lot 
of money, but he hasn’t a stock interest that amounts to any- 
thing yet; and a man doesn’t advance himself to the general 
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manager of a big company like Tri-State Matcrials Without 
pushing aside a lot of others and making his enemies. Ta, 
E. H. Stanway right there in his company; he figured only : 
year or so ago there was nothing surer in the world than for 
him to step into the presidency of a ten million dollar corpora- 
tion when old Dorsett shuffles off or gives up; but here’s Charles 
Hale coming along so fast that, if Stanway is vice-president he 
knows that Hale’s practically past him. He don’t want Dorsett 
to resign any more, unless he can kill off Hale first. Now sy 

pose Russell takes a shot at Hale near that flat tonight or any- 
thing else happens to bring the police into the case and the 
newspapers get hold of it, that wouldn’t do a thing to Hak 
would it? Stanway would use it so they’d not only knock out 
all Hale’s chances for the big job but—to take no chances a 
all—Stanway’d see that Tri-State kicked Hale out on the street 
right now; and, after the way that’d be done, who'd pick him up? 
I'd risk a word for his family’s sake, and Bill’s, if I was going by 
his house tonight.” 

Gregg walked to the window, his head down; and slowly be 
came back. “Glad you told me,” he said at last to Jim. “Wha: 
direction are you going tonight?” 

‘South Shore Club.” 

“T thought it wasn’t in the direction of Evanston. 
good time, Jimmy.” 

“Night, Gregg.” 

Left alone in his room, Gregg stared at the wall. Suppose that 
that, which threatened, should happen; suppose he siood by and 
let it, without making a move to save anyone. Bill? Gregg 
jerked, almost with a shudder, as he thought of what that would 
do to Bill. And what to Marjorie? Something too frightful for 
Gregg to imagine happening to her. For to her, how wonderful 
and honorable a man was her father; to her, how wonderful 
and glorious and clean was life! Gregg knew no one else who felt 
such faith in goodness of living; to her, to be alive meant to b: 
gay and confident and unafraid. He could not think of her after 
that, if it found her; Marjorie in ignominy and shame! 

Gregg straightened about, suddenly, as he did when making a 
decision; he went through the bathroom and, without ceremony, 
opened Billy Whittaker’s door to find Billy standing before his 
dresser with his photograph of Marjorie in his hands. 

“Oh, Bill,”’ Gregg said carelessly. “Are you calling up the 
Hales’? Then will you tell Mrs. Hale that I’m coming for dinner 
with you?” 


Have a 
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THEY went out together in Gregg’s car, which was a new one, 
not fully paid for, but a good deal better than Billy’s. It wasa 
roadster with space for three on the wide seat and consequently 
Gregg, while he drove, had plenty of room to sprawl comfortably, 
especially as Billy, who never let himself be-lazy, sat erect on the 
right. They did not talk much about anything and not at all of 
Marjorie Hale or of Gregg’s offer from Hartford. The March 
night was clear and mild for Chicago at the end of winter; a little 
snow had fallen the day before, had melted that noon and affer 
sunset had refrozen, forming a film of ice here and there on the 
roadway. 

“You ought to have chains on,” Billy advised. 

“Oh, I like to slip a littkk— How do you care for the pick-up 
of this engine? . . . Michigan’s playing Illinois basketball to 
night.” 

“T saw; at Ann Arbor. How is our five, Gregg? ..- | 

Neither thought much about what ke was saying, each lita 
cigarette and absorbed himself in his own thoughts. As they prv- 
ceeded from the promontory of the new, “made” land, they 
turned north beside the lake on the Drive which follows the line 
of the shore where the perfectors of Chicago temporarily have | 
remained so indulgent to nature that they have merely but | 
tressed back the washing waters with a low, graceful, concrete 
escarpment and planted a strip of park between this stern bead 
and the Drive. Opposite, on the west side of the Drive and fa 
ing the lake, stands a row of stone and brick and terra cotta mat- 
sions, each of obvious expense and, patently, so costly to ow 
and inhabit that this stretch of the Lake Michigan shores 
familiarly referred to as “the Gold Coast.’ These huge ant 
pretentious homes, known by the names of many of the mos 
wealthy and conspicuous families of the city, always represent 
to Billy Whittaker a certain end of ambition, spurring his deter 
mination to work faithfully so that on some day, perhaps Mite 
or twenty years ahead, he might be able to purchase ome 
these houses and move his wife and family to the Drive. i 
long before-he fell’ in love, Billy formed the habit of t 
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of himself with a wife and children, whenever he imagined himself 
in middle age. Now he thought of bringing Marjorie, and her 
children and his, to live on this stretch of the lake front. 
_ There was a large and particularly plea:ant-looking house a 
— above the Borden’s (which was one of the few homes which 
illy knew even by name) which he hoped would be the one on 
-~ market when he should be ready to buy; when he passed it, 
rs dared for a few bold heart-thumps to picture himself at the 
a with Marjorie; then he came down to earth and earnestly 
pe himself to his serious preparations-to interest Marjorie 
, at evening and to say the right thing to her father, whom he 
ound rather difficult to talk to. Billy never had any trouble 
“a Mrs. Hale, who had strongly favored him from the first. 
i N so far as Gregg ever made mental preparations, he took 
be for Marjorie’s mother; for Mr. Hale and he always got on 
pie effort. Tonight, of course, was likely to prove a special 
dean, Gregg believed in letting future difficulties look out for 


Bs apetved that the great castle of the Potter Palmer home 
8 dark and closed; something seemed to be going on at the 
ynolds’; and at Victor Lawson’s house; and evidently there was 
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“I'll come,’ sdid Marjorie, suddenly pale. If the mysterious woman on the telephone needed her as badly as that——! 


a dinner at the Crane’s; probably for those official French people 
who were in the city, Gregg thought. The possessors of some of 
the homes on the Drive were more than mere names to him; for he 
had been a guest at an occasional semi-public entertainment in 
certain of the mansions he passed. But it never occurred to 
Gregg to dream of owning one of them; indeed, his hazardings of 
his future were altogether too vague to picture himself founding a 
family. Gregg meant to marry, but the thought of a girl never 
started such institutional ideas in his head as belonged in Billy’s. 

Gregg expected only that some day he was to discover that he 
no longer could be satisfied with mere friendship with a certain 
girl—with bantering, teasing talks, broken by sudden, serious 
interludes of confidences; no longer content with handclasps at 
greeting and with the intimate, and yet so meaningless, embrace 
of a dance; no longer satisfied by an hour of wandering beside the 
lake on an autumn day or by an evening at her side in a theatre. 
Some day the reluctant, lingering good by at midnight no longer 
would be tolerable; and she and he together would agree to 
explore that mystery of love which neither of them knew. 

In these days, when Gregg fancied what sort the girl might 
be who would stand up with him “in the presence of Gs and 
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this company” to take the queer, old-fashioned oath of marriage, 
he imagined himself beside a girl very like Marjorie Hale; indeed 
when he thought of her, he wanted her no different from Mar- 
jorie; and yet he would not let himself think of marrying 
Marjorie Hale; for, as Jim Cuncliffe had said, she was Bill’s and 
the only girl whom Billy had ever loved. Gregg had cared about 
a lot of other girls; and he knew himself well enough to believe he 
was pretty sure to care for many more. 

Yet he had never felt for any girl as he was feeling for Mar- 
jorie Hale now; as he drew nearer and nearer to her, he found 
himself for the first time forgetful, during long stretches of his 
musings, of the fact that she was Billy’s girl; he was thinking of 
her as the girl whom he must protect from a blighting danger 
threatening her of which Billy was not even aware. 

When, with a start, Gregg came back to consciousness of Bill, 
it seemed unfair somehow not to let Billy know; then he glanced 
at Bill’s familiar, clean-cut, obstinate face. Good old Bill! How 
little he let himself know about the low in life; he simply did 
not think of the low as existing for him or for his; and now for 
Gregg to take him into this affair . . . Cuncliffe was right; Gregg 
could not hand Bill anything like that. : 

The car, having passed through Lincoln Park, was rushing on 
beside miles of apartments, shops and motion picture theaters 
and soon approached a gay, 


was by far the most significant and portentous. All he though 
was that here was a place of new and interesting manners: : 
lot of men, from everywhere, living alone; a lot of girls, inten 
every place, taking the same elevated trains downtown with th 
men; working in the same offices; coming back to patronize the 
same delicatessens, cafeterias and picture shows; some of hon 
continuing absolutely independent; some of them marrying and 
trying to carry into marriage as much as possible of their inde. 
pendence and going on just about the same as before; some of 
them attempting a home with children or one child, anywa' 
To look at them, and to hear them talk you would never sy 
them of sentimentalities; but they bought a great lot of “Wyni 
ken, Blinken and Nod” and of Volland cards and sentimental 
mottos. 

Gregg’s undiscriminating acquaintance included several People 
about here; and, not far off, how, was the apartment where 
Cuncliffe’s salesman, Nyman, lived with his wife and baby; and 
in the flat building next them, lived Mrs. Russell. Other Mrs. 
Russells inhabited apartments on different streets above here, 
Gregg knew; he heard about definite ones in half-boasted, half. 
ashamed stories told him by some of his friends. Gregg had ac- 
cepted the fact of them as he accepted other obvious occurrences 
in life, without thinking about them one way or another. Women 
of that sort did not appeal to 
him; they did attract a lot of 


brightly lighted district of re- 
splendent, garish buildings 
where, a few years ago, had 
stretched the wide lawns and 
winding roads and patches of. 
bush and “woods” about 
family homes of which Eugene 
Field had sung in his poems. 
Not far away to one side had 
lived Eugene Field and over 
there had been the “Waller 
Lot” where children had done 
those redoubtable things told 
in the Ballad which Gregg 
used to beg to be read to him 
over and over when he was a 
little boy. Now in their neigh- 
borhood and northward had 
crowded in an amazing con- 
glomeration of “new people” 
eager to live in new, compact 
ways; and thousands of pre- 
tentious apartments—three, 
six or sixty to a building—were 
sprung up to shelter them; 
cafeterias and confectioneries 
to feed them; movies and 
dance halls and “gardens” to 
amuse them. Respectable peo- 
ple, most of them, if extremely 
dressed in the most modern 
fashion and if, by older stand- 
ards of the vicinity, vulgar in 
their new, conspicuous sur- 
roundings or, at least, loud or 
gauche in manner. For most 
of these people were on their 
way up from obscure localities; 
some from the blistered, grimy 
tenements of such dreary, west 
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What We Think of Peter B. Kyne’s 
“The Go-Getter” 


W TIEN Mr. Kyne’s story, which begins 

on the opposite page, came into this 
office, we gave three cheers. 
other that it was the greatest story of the 
unbeatable American business spirit we had 


Within twenty-four hours we had rushed it 
into type and had sent proofs to every sales- 
man in Cosmopolitan’s employ. We knew it 
would make better business getters of them. 

Within forty-eight hours we had completed 
plans to publish it in book form after it had 
been published in the magazine. 

Within sixty hours a description of the 
story had gone to every one of our book sales- 
It inspired them. 

Within a week, orders were coming in by 
telegraph. We were already at work on an 
immediate edition of twenty-five thousand 


You will think it a great story—another 
“Message to Garcia.” 
lieve you will consider it one of the best 
lessons in salesmanship ever taught. 


men, some younger than 
Gregg; some older; some sin- 
gle, some married ; some worth- 
less loafers; some hard work- 
ers and men of reputation and 
ability; some were men whom 
Gregg did not like, but others 
who “lived” in the same way, 
he did like. The affair was 
confusing and offered all sorts 
of inconsistencies whenever 
you tried to think it out; so 
Gregg had bothered himself 
about the subject very little, 
even when he heard that Mr. 
Hale was one of those who had 
his own way of living. Gregg 
had wished, vaguely, that 
Marjorie’s father was different; 
at least, Gregg would have pre- 
ferred to have known nothing 
about it, but he had not con- 
sidered it an alarming matter. 
For a man like Mr. Hale, of 
course, would be discreet. 
Yet, sometimes, even such a 
man lost control of the situa- 
tion and the explosive outflare 
of the thing concealed swept a 
sensation over the country, 
Gregg bent forward a little, to 
better view the street he was 
passing; and suddenly he was 
sick with the fear which 
gripped him as he imagined 
Marjorie’s father exposed ina 
public scandal, for all the world 
to peer into, and Marjorie 
learning . . . learning. 

His car sped into a quieter 
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side streets as Elston and Hal- 
sted and West Division where 
in the Italian or Polish or Scandinavian settlements their immi- 
grant parents had begun to prosper; some from similar sections 
of Milwaukee or Toledo and such cities; but the most of them 
were from towns and little cities of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan 
and Wisconsin. 


Billy Whittaker’s practical mind largely ignored this neighbor- 
hood which held small interest in itself for him as it represented 
no strata through which he had to pass; for he had started in 
Chicago several layers above this. But Gregg failed to think 
practically of people by strata and it appeared to him that those 
about here were working out for themselves a new, Way of order- 
ing their lives. He did not go far enough in his thinking to de- 
cide that the attractiveness of such localities as this was what 
was chiefly draining the towns and the country and so enormously 
swelling the city and therefore that, of all parts of the city, this 


section of homes of men fey 
cently successful and, on this north shore of the city, aping the 
older dwellings of the Drive; then a few miles of more modest 
houses and apartments brought them to the first of the 
suburban towns, almost as old as Chicago and, in spite of the 
great inflow of recent arrivals, still recognized as staid, intellec- 
tual and idealistic—a small, well-kept city of fine homes and pro 
perous churches, of schools and a university. 

As the car passed large, good looking houses, far back from 
the street and each set on a wide lawn and surrounded by trees, 
Billy Whittaker felt the sort of satisfaction with this beautiful 
suburb which he believed he ought to combat in himself; for to 
him Evanston, howéver pleasant, meant an abandonment of 
road from East Pearson Street to the Drive. He thought ‘ 
men living here as lacking the ambition-or as conscious Wl 
themselves of want of ability to win their way into the front 
of city society. An agreeable position in (Continued on page 
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R. ALDEN P. RICKS, known in Pacific Coast 
wholesale lumber and shipping circles as Cappy 
Ricks, had more troubles than @ hen with 

: ducklings. He remarked. as much to Mr. 
Skinner, president and general manager of the Ricks Logging & 
Lumbering Company, the corporate entity which represented 
Cappy's vast lumber interests; and he fairly barked the infor- 
mation at Captain Matt Peasley, his son-in-law and also presi- 
dent and manager of the Blue Star Navigation Company, 
another corporate entity which represented the Ricks interest 
in the American mercantile marine. 

Mr. Skinner received this information in silence. He was not 
elated to Cappy Ricks. But Matt Peasley sat down, crossed 
his legs and matched glares with his mercurial father-in-law. 

Z You have troubles!” he jeered, with emphasis on the pronoun. 

Have you got a misery in your back, or is Herbert Hoover the 
wrong man for Secretary of Commerce?” ; 

Stow your sarcasm, young feller,” Cappy shrilled. “You 
know dad-blamed well it isn’t a question of health or politics. 
It’s the fact that in my old age I find myself totally surrounded 
oe choicest aggregation of mental duds since Ajax defied the 

ing. 

“Meaning whom?” 

“You and Skinner.” 

_ Why, what have we done?” 

‘ You argued me into taking on the management of twenty- 
rp of those infernal Shipping Board freighters, and no sooner 
rs we have them allocated to us than a near panic hits the coun- 
ty, freight rates go to glory, marine engineers go on strike and 
pi infernal young whelp we send out to take charge of one of 
thi aners in the Orient promptly gets the swelled head and 
vit 7 he’s divinely ordained to drink up all the synthetic Scotch 
‘sky manufactured in Japan for the benefit of thirsty Amer- 


Just a plain blue vase 
—that's all—but the 
story of how Bill Peck 
located and delivered 
it will make you sit up. 


icans. In my old age you two have forced us into the position of 
having to fire folks by cable. Why? Because we’re breaking 
into a game that can’t be played on the home grounds. A lot 
of our business is so far away we can’t control it.” 

Matt Peasley leveled an accusing finger at Cappy Ricks. 
“We never argued you into taking over the management of those 
Shipping Board boats. We argued me into it. I’m the goat. 
You have nothing to do with it. You retired ten years ago.. All 
the troubles in the marine end of this shop belong on my capable 
shoulders, old settler.” 

“Theoretically—yes. Actually—no. I hope you do not ex- 
pect me to abandon mental as well as physical effort. Great 
Wampus Cats! Am I to be denied a sentimental interest in 
matters where I have a controlling financial interest? I admit 
you two boys are running my affairs and ordinarily you run them 
rather well, but—but—ahem! Harumphp-h-h! What’s the 
matter with you, Matt? And you, also, Skinner? If Matt 
makes a mistake, it’s your job to remind him of it before the 
results manifest themselves, is it not? And vice versa. Have 
you two boobs lost your ability to judge men, or did you ever 
have such ability?” 

“You're referring to Henderson, of the Shanghai office, I 
dare say,” Mr. Skinner cut in. 

“I am, Skinner. And I’m here to remind you that if we'd 


stuck to our own game, which is coastwise shipping, and bed left . 
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_that I was reminded by you, Mat- 


the trans-Pacific field with its 
general cargoes to others, we 
wouldn’t have any Shanghai office 
at this moment and we would not 
be pestered by the Hendersons of 
this world.” 

“He’s the best lumber salesman 
we've ever had,” Mr. Skinner 
defended. “I had every hope 
that he would send us orders for 
many a cargo for Asiatic delivery.” 

“And he had gone through 
every job in this office, from office 
boy to sales manager in the lumber 
department and from freight clerk 
tc passenger agent in the naviga- 
tion company,” Matt Peasley sup- 
plemented. . 

“T admit all of that. But did 
you consult me when you decided 
to send him out to China on his 
own?” 

“Of course not. I’m boss of 
the Blue Star Navigation Com- 
pany, amI not? The man was in 
charge of the Shanghai office before 
you ever opened your mouth to 
discharge your cargo of free 
advice.” 

“T told you then that Henderson * 
wouldn’t make good, didn’t I?” 

“You did.” 

“And now I have an opportunity 
to tell you the little tale you didn’t 
give me an opportunity to tell you 
before you sent him out. Hender- 
son was a good man—a cracker- 
jack man—when he had a better 
man over him. But—lI’ve been 
twenty years reducing a tendency 
on the part of that fellow’s head to 
bust his hatband. And now he’s 
gone south with a hundred and 
thirty thousand taels of our Shang- 
hai bank account.” 

“Permit me to remind you, 
Mr. Ricks,” Mr. Skinner cut in 
coldly, ‘“‘that he was bonded to 
the extent of a quarter of a million 
dollars.” 

‘Not a peep out of you, Skinner. 
Not a peep. Permit me to remind 
you that I’m the little genius who 
placed that insurance unknown to 
you and Matt. And I recall now 


thew, my son, that I had retired 
ten years ago and please, would I 
quit interfering in the internal administration of your office.” 

“Well, I must admit your far-sightedness in that instance will 
keep the Shanghai office out of the red ink this vear,”’ Matt 
Peasley replied. ‘However, we face this situation, Cappy. 
Henderson has drunk and gambled and signed chits in excess 
of his salary. He hasn’t attended to business and he’s capped his 
inefficiency by absconding with our bank account. We couldn’t 
foresee that. When we send a man out to the Orient to be our 
manager there, we have to trust him all the way or not at all. 
So there is no use weeping over spilled milk, Cappy. Our job 
is to select a successor to Henderson and send him out to Shang- 
hai on the next boat.” 

“Oh, very well, Matt,” Cappy replied magnanimously, “I'll 
not rub it into you. I suppose I’m far from generous, bawling 
you out like this. Perhaps, when you’re my age and have had 
a lot of mental and moral cripples nip you and draw blood as 
often as they’ve drawn it on me you'll be a better judge than I of 
men worthy of the weight of responsibility. Skinner, have you 
got a candidate for this job?” 

“T regret to say, sir, [have not. All of the men in my depart- 
ment are quite young—too young for the responsibility.” 

“What do you mean—young?”’ Cappy blazed. 

“Well, the only man I would consider for the job-is Andrews 
and he is too young—about thirty, I should say.” 


When he got back to the art shop of B. Cohn, a large policeman was standing squarely 


“About thirty, eh? Strikes me you were about twenty-eight 
when I threw ten thousand a year at you in actual cash, anda 
couple of million dollars’ worth of responsibility.” 

“Yes, sir, but then Andrews has never been tested—— ee 

“Skinner,” Cappy interrupted in his most awful voice, “its 
a constant source of amazement to me why I refrain from firing 
you. You say Andrews has never been tested. Why hasnt 
he been tested? Why are we maintaining untested material in 
this shop, anyhow? Eh? Answer me that. Tut, tut, tut 


Not a peep out of you, sir. If you had done your Christian duty, | 


you would have taken a year’s vacation when lumber was selling 
itself in 1919 and 1920, and you would have left Andrews sitting 
in at your desk to see the sort of stuff he’s made of.” : 
“It’s a mighty lucky thing I didn’t go away for a year, 
Skinner protested respectfully, “because the market broke— 
like that—and if you don’t think we have to hustle to sell suf- 
ficient lumber to keep our own ships busy freighting it—— 
“Skinner, how dare you contradict me? How old was Matt 
Peasley when I turned over the Blue Star Navigation Compan} 
to him, lock, stéck and barrel? Why, he wasn’t twenty-it 
years old.’ Skinner, you’re a dodo! The killjoys like you who 
have straddled the neck of industry and throttled it with absur 
theories that a man’s back must be bent like an ox-bow an bis 
locks snowy white before he can be entrusted with responsibility 
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inthe doorway. “He'll nab me if I smash that window now.” thought Peck desperately. 


and a living wage, have caused all of our wars and strikes. This 
1s a young man’s world, Skinner, and don’t you ever forget it. 
The go-getters of this world are under thirty years of age. Matt,” 
he concluded, turning to his son-in-law, “what do you think of 
Andrews for that Shanghai job?” : 

‘I think he'll do.” 

» Why do you think he’ll do?” 

Because he ought to do. He’s been with us long enough to 
have acquired sufficient experience to enable him——”’ 

Has he acquired the courage to tackle the job, Matt?” 
Cappy interrupted. ‘“That’s more important than this doggoned 
experience you and Skinner prate so much about.” 

I know nothing of his courage. I assume that he has force 
end initiative. I know he has a pleasing personality.” 

Well, before we send him out we ought to know whether or 
no he has force and initiative.” 

. . Then,” quoth Matt Peasley, rising, “I wash my hands of the 
Job of selecting Henderson’s successor. You've butted in, so 
I Suggest you name the lucky man.” 

Yes, indecd,” Skinner agreed. “I'm sure it’s quite beyond 
My poor abilities to uncover Andrews’s force and initiative on 
such short notice. He does possess sufficient force and initiative 
for his present job, but——” 

But will lic possess force and initiative when he has to make 
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a quick decision six thousand 
miles from expert advice, and stand 
or fall by that decision? That’s 
what we want to know, Skinner.” 

“T suggest, sir,” Mr. Skinner 
replied with chill politeness, “that 
you conduct the examination.” 

“T accept the nomination, Skin- 
ner. By 
Prophet! The next man we send 
out to that Shanghai office is going 
to be a go-getter. We’ve had 
three managers go rotten on us 
and that’s three too many.” 

And without further ado; Cappy 
swung his aged legs up on to his 
desk and slid down in his swivel 
chair until he rested on his spite. 
His head sank on his breast and 
he closed his eyes. Be 

‘“‘He’s framing the examination 
for Andrews,” Matt Peasley 
whispered, as he and Skinner 
made their exits. 


II 


THE President emeritus of the 
Ricks’s interests was not destined 
to uninterrupted cogitation, how- 
ever. Within ten minutes his 
private exchange operator called 
him to the telephone. 

“What is it?”’ Cappy yelled into 
the transmitter. 

‘‘There is a young man in the 
general office. His name is Mr. 
William E. Peck and he desires to 
see you personally.” 

Cappy sighed. ‘Very well,” 
he replied. ‘Have him shown in.” 

Almost immediately the office 
boy ushered Mr. Peck into Cappy’s 
presence.. The moment he was 
fairly inside the door the visitor 
halted, came easily and naturally 
to ‘‘attention’’ and bowed respect- 
fully, while the cool glance of 
his keen blue eyes held steadily 
the autocrat of the Blue Star 
Navigation Company. 

“Mr. Ricks, Peck is my name, 
sir—Wiilliam E. Peck. Thank you, 
sir, for acceding to my request for 
an interview.” 

“Ahem! Hum-m-m!” Cappy 
looked belligerent. “Sit down, 
Mr. Peck.” 

Mr. Peck sat down, but as he crossed to the chair beside 
Cappy’s desk, the old gentleman noticed that his visitor walked 
with a slight limp, and that his left forearm had been amputated 
half way to the elbow. To the observant Cappy, the American 
Legion button in Mr. Peck’s lapel told the story. 

“Well, Mr. Peck?” he queried gently, “what can I do for 
you?” 

‘*T’ve called for my job,” the veteran replied briefly. 

“By the Holy Pink-toed Prophet!” Cappy ejaculated, ‘‘you 
say that like a man who doesn’t expect to be refused.” 

“Quite right, sir. I donot anticipate a refusal.” 

oe Why? ” 

Mr. William E. Peck’s engaging but somewhat plain features 
rippled into the most compelling smile Cappy Ricks had ever 
seen. ‘I am a salesman, Mr. Ricks,” he replied. “I. know 
this statement to be true because I have demonstrated, over a 
period of five years, that I can sell my share of anything that has 
a hockable value. I have always found, however, that before 
proceeding to sell goods I had to sell the manufacturer of those 
goods something, to wit—-myself! I am about to sell myself 
to you.” 

Son,” said Cappy smilingly, “you win. You’ve sold me 
already. When did they sell you a membership in the military 
forces of the United States of America?” 


the Holy Pink-toed. 
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“On the morning of April 7th, 1917, sir.” 

“That clinches our sale. I soldiered with the Knights of 
Columbus at Camp Kearny myself, but when they refused to let 
me go abroad with my division my heart was broken, so I went 
over the hill.” 

That little touch of the language of the line appeared to 
warm Mr. Peck’s heart considerably, establishing at once a free 
masonry between them. 

“JT was with the Portland Lumber Company, selling lumber in 
the Middle West before the war,” he explained. ‘Uncle Sam 
gave me my sheepskin at Letterman General Hospital last week, 
with half disability on my ten thousand dollars’ worth of govern- 
ment insurance. Whittling my wing was a mere trifle, but my 
broken leg was a long time mending, and now it’s shorter than 
it really ought to be. And I developed pneumonia with in- 
fluenza and they found some T. B. indications after that. I’ve 


been at the government 
tuberculosis hospital at 
Fort Bayard, New Mex- 
ico, for a year. How- 
ever, what’s left of me is certified to be 
sound. I’ve got five inches chest ex- 
pansion and I feel fine.” 

“Not at all blue or discouraged?” 
Cappy hazarded. 

“Oh, I got off easy, Mr. Ricks. I 
have my head left—and my right arm. 
I can think and I can write, and even 
if one of my wheels is flat, I can hike longer 
and faster after an order than most. Got a 
job for me, Mr. Ricks?” 

“No, I haven’t, Mr. Peck. I’m out of it, 
you know. Retired ten years ago. This 
office is merely a headquarters for social 
frivolity—a place to get my mail and mill 
over the gossip of the street. Our Mr. Skinner 
is the chap you should see.” 

“T have seen Mr. Skinner, sir,” the erst- 
while warrior replied, “‘but he wasn’t very 
sympathetic. I think he jumped to the con- 
clusion that I was attempting to trade him 
my empty sleeve. He informed me that there 
wasn’t sufficient business to keep his present 
staff of salesmen busy, so then I told him 
I’d take anything, from stenographer up. 
I’m the champion one-handed typist of the 
United States Army. I can tally lumber 
and bill it. I can keep books and answer the telephone.” 

“No encouragement, eh?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, now, son,’”’ Cappy informed his cheerful visitor con- 
fidentially, “you take my tip and see my son-in-law, Captain 
Peasley. He’s high, low and jack-in-the-game in the shipping 
end of our business.” 

“T have also interviewed Captain Peasley. He was very kind. 
He said he felt that he owed me a job, but business is so bad he 


couldn’t make a place for me. He told me he is now : 
a dozen ex-service men merely because he hasn’t the heart to let 
them go. I believe him.” 

“Well, my dear boy—my dear young friend! Why do you 
come to me?” 

“Because,” Mr. Peck replied smilingly, “I want you to go 
over their heads and give mea job. I don’t care a hoot what it ix 
provided I can do it. If I can do it, I'll do it better than it was 
ever done before, and if I can’t do that I'll quit to save you the 
embarrassment of firing me. I’m not an object of charity, byt 
I’m scarcely the man I used to be and I’m four years behind the 
procession and have to catch up. I have the best of refer. 
ences 

“‘T see you have,” Cappy cut in blandly, 
and pressed the push-button on his desk. 
Mr. Skinner entered. He glanced dis- 
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porary. Then if he doesn’t make good out there we can take 
him back into this office, where he is a most valuable man. 
Meanwhile—ahem! hum-m-m! Harumpth!—meanwhile, you’d 
oblige me greatly, Skinner, my dear boy, if you would consent 
to take this young man into your office and give him a good work- 
out to see the stuff he’s made of. As a favor to me, Skinner, my 
dear boy, as a favor to me.” 7 
Mr, Skinner, in the language of the sporting world, was down 
for the count—and knew it. Young Mr. Peck knew it too, and 
smiled graciously upon the general manager, for young Mr. Peck 
had been in the army, where one of the first great lessons to be 
assimilated is this: that the commanding general’s request is 

always tantamount to an order. 
Very well, sir,” Mr. Skinner replied coldly. ‘Have -you 
arranged the compensation to be given Mr. Peck?” 
Cappy threw up a deprecating hand. ‘That detail is entirely 
up to you, Skinner. Far be it from me to interfere in the inter- 
S administration of your department. Naturally you will pay 
. Peck what he is worth and not a cent more.” He turned to 
erent Peck. “Now, you listen tome, young feller. Ifyou 
mind youre slipping gracefully into a good thing, disabuse your 
| <n of that impression right now. You'll step right up to the 
Ai ry my son, and you'll hit the ball fairly on the nose, and you'll 
shoe and often. _ The first time you tip a foul, you'll be 
to tha The second time you do it you'll get a month’s lay-off 
nk it over, and the third time you'll be out—for keeps. 

ol make myself clear?” 


You do, sir,” Mr. Peck declared happily., “All I ask is fight- 


ing room and I’ll hack my way into 
Mr. Skinner’s heart. nk you, 
Mr. Skinner, for consenting to 
take me on. I appreciate your 
action very, very much and shall 
endeavor to be worthy of your 
confidence.” 

‘*Young 
scoundrel! In- 
fer-nal young 
scoundrel!” 
Cappy mur- 
mured to him- 
self. “He has 
a sense of hu- 
mor, thank God! 
Ah, poor old 
narrow-gauge 
Skinner! If that 
fellow ever gets a new 
or unconventicnal 
thought in his stodgy 
head, it’ll kill him 
over night. He’s hop- 
ping mad right now, 
because he can’t say 
a word in his own 
defense, but if he doesn’t 
make hell look like a summer 
holiday for Mr. Bill Peck, 
I’m due ‘to be mercifully 
chloroformed. Lord, ; 
how empty life would be if 1 
couldn’t butt in and raise a little riot every 
once in so often.” 

Young Mr. Peck had risen and was 
standing at attention. ‘When do I report 3 
for duty, sir?” he queried of Mr. Skinner. 

“Whenever you're ready,” Skinner re- 
torted with a wintry smile. Mr. Peck 
glanced at a cheap wrist watch. ‘It’s 
twelve o’clock now,” he soliloquized aloud. 
“T’ll pop out, wrap myself around some 
rations and report on the job at one P. M. 
I might just as well knock out half a day’s 
pay.” He glanced at Cappy Ricks and 
quoied: 


“Count that day lost whose low descend- 
ing sun 
Finds prices shot to glory and business done for fun.” 


Unable to maintain his composure in the face of such levity 
during office hours, Mr. Skinner withdrew, still wrapped in his 
sub-Antarctic dignity. As the door closed behind him, Mr. 
Peck’s eyebrows went up in a manner indicative of apprehension. 
“T’m off to a bad start, Mr. Ricks,” he opined. 

“You only asked for a start,” Cappy piped back at him. “I 
didn’t guarantee you a good start, and I wouldn’t because I can’t. 
I can only drive Skinner and Matt Peasley so far—and no further. 
There’s always a point at which I quit—er—ah—William.” 

“More familiarly known as Bill Peck, sir.” 

“Very well, Bill.” Cappy slid out to the edge of his chair and 
peered at Bill Peck balefully over the top of his spectacles. “I'll 
have my eye on you, young feller,” he shrilled. “I freely ac- 
knowledge our indebtedness to you, but the day you get the 
notion in your head that this office is an old soldiers’ home—” ‘ 
He paused, thoughtfully. ‘I wonder what Skinner will pay : 
you?” he mused. ‘Oh, well,” he continued, “whatever it is, 4 
take it and say nothing and when the moment is propitious—and 
provided you’ve earned it—I’ll intercede with the danged old e 
relic and get you a raise.”’ 

“Thank you very much, sir. 
day, sir.” 

And Bill Peck picked up his hat and limped ovt of The 
Presence. Scarcely had the door closed behind him than Mr. 
Skinner re-entered Cappy Ricks’s lair. He opened his mouth 
to speak, but Cappy silenced him with an imperious finger. 

“Not a peep out of you, Skinner, my dear boy,” he chirped 
amiably. ‘I know exactly what you’re going to say and I admit 
your right to say it, but—ah—ahem! Harumph-h-h!—now. 
Skinner, listen to reason. How the devil could you have the 
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heart to reject that crippled ex-soldier? There he stood, on one 
sound leg, with his left sleeve tucked into his Coat pocket and on 
his homely face the grin of an unwhipped, unbeatable man. But 
you—blast your cold, unfeeling soul, Skinner!—looked him in 
the eye and turned him down like a drunkard turns down near- 
beer. Skinner, how could you do it?” 

Undaunted by Cappy’s admonitory finger, Mr. Skinner struck 
a distinctly defiant attitude. 

““Theresis no sentiment in business,” he replied angrily. “A 
week ago Jast Thursday the local posts of the American Legion 
commenced their organized drive for jobs for their crippled and 
unemployed comrades, and withir three days you’ve sawed off 
two hundred and nine such jobs on ‘he various corporations that 
you control. The gang you shipped up to the mill in Washington 
have already applied for a charter for a new post to be known as 
Cappy Ricks Post No. 534. And you had experienc.c\ men dis- 
charged to make room for these ex-soldiers.” 

“You bet I did,” Cappy yelled triumphantly. “It’s always 
Old Home Week in every logging px. 
camp and sawmill in the North- Se 5 
west for I. W. W.’s and revolu- 
tionary communists. I’m sick of 
their unauthorized strikes and 
sabotage, and by the Holy Pink- 
toed Prophet, Cappy Ricks Post 
No. 534, American Legion, is the 
only sort of back-fire I can think 
of to put the Wobblies on the run.” 

“Every office and ship and retail 
yard could be run by a first 
sergeant,” Skinner complained. 
“I’m thinking of having reveille 
and retreat and bugle calls and 
Saturday morning inspections. I 
tell you, sir, the Ricks’s interests 
have absorbed all the old soldiers 
possible and at the present moment 
those interests are overflowing 
with glory. What we want are 
workers, not talkers. These ex- 
soldiérs spend too much time 
fighting their battles over again.” 

“Well, Comrade Peck is the 
last one I’ll ask you to absorb, 
Skinner,” Cappy promised con- 
tritely. ‘Ever read Kipling’s 
Barrack Room Ballads, Skinner?” 

“T have no time to read,” Mr. 
Skinner protested. 

“Go uptown this minute and 
buy a copy and read one ballad 
entitled ‘Tommy’,” Cappy barked. 
“For the good of your immortal 
soul,” he added. 

“Well, Comrade Peck doesn’t 
make a hit with me, Mr. Ricks. 
He applied to me for a job and I 
gave him his answer. Then he 
went to Captain Matt and was 
refused, so, just to demonstrate 
his bad taste, he went over our 
heads and induced you to pitch- 
fork him into a job. He’ll curse 
the day he was inspired to do that.” 

“Skinner! Skinner! Look me 
in the eye! Do you know why I 
asked you take on Bill Peck?” 

“T do. Because you’re too 
tender-hearted for your own good.” 

“You unimaginative dunder- - 
head! You jibbering jackdaw! 
How could I reject a boy who 
simply would not be rejected? 
Why, I'll bet a ripe peach that Bill Peck was one of the dog- 
gondest finest soldiers you ever saw. He carries his objective. 
He sized you up just like that, Skinner. He declined to permit 
you to block him. Skinner, that Peck person has been opposed 
by experts. Yes, sir—experts! What kind ef'a job are you 
going to give him, Skinner, my dear boy?” 

“ Andrews’s job, of course.” 

“Oh, yes, I forgot. Skinner, dear boy, haven’t we got about 
half a million feet of skunk spruce to saw off on somebody?” 


He sat down beside the track, twisted a newspaper 
into a torch, got a match all ready, and then 
listened for the train. 


Mr. Skinner nodded and Cappy continued with all the Baive 
eagerness of one who has just made a marveious discovery which 
he is confident will revolutionize science. “Give him that 
stinking stuff to peddle, Skinner, and if you can dig UP a couple 
of dozen carloads of red fir or bull pine in transit, or some short 
or odd length stock, or some larch ceiling or flooring, or some 
hemlock random stock—in fact, anything the trade doesn’t Want 
as a gift—you get me, don’t you, Skinner?” 

Mr. Skinner smiled his swordfish smile. “And if he fails to 
make good—au revoir, eh?” 

“Yes, I suppose so, although I hate to think about it. On the 
other hand, if he makes good he’s to have Andrews’s salary. We 
must be fair, Skinner. Whatever our faults we must always be 
fair.” He rose and patted the general manager’s lean shoulder 
“There, there, Skinner, my boy. Forgive me ifd’ve beena trifle 
—ah—ahem!—precipitate and—er—harumph-h-h! Skinner, if 
you put a prohibitive price on that skunk fir, by the Holy Pink 
toed Prophet, I'll fire you! Be fair, boy, be fair. No dirty work, 
Skinner. Remember, Comrade 
Peck has half of his left forearm 
buried in France.” 


Ill 


At twelve-thirty, as Cappy was 
hurrying up California Street, to 
luncheon at the Commercial Club, 
he met Bill Peck limping down 
the sidewalk. The ex-soldier 
corre him and handed him a 

r 


card. 
“What do you think of that, 

sir?” he queried. “TIsn’t it a neat 

business card?” 

~ Cappy read: 


RICKS LUMBER & LOGGING 
COMPANY 
Lumber and its products 
248 California St. 
San Francisco. 

Represented by 
William E. Peck 

If you can drive nails in it— 
we have it! 


Cappy Ricks ran a speculative 
thumb over Comrade Peck’s busi- 
ness card. It was engraved. » And 
copper plates or steel dies are not 
made in half an hour! 

“By the Twelve Ragged 
Apostles!”” This was Cappy’s most 
terrible oath and he never em- 
ployed it unless rocked to his very 
foundations. “Bill, as one bandit 
to another—come clean. When 
did you first make up your mind 
to go to work for us?” 

“A week ago,” Comrade Peck 
replied blandly. 

“ And what was your grade when 
Kaiser Bill went A. W. O. L.?” 

“T was a buck.” oy 

“TI don’t believe you. Didn't 
anybody ever offer you something 
better?” 

“Frequently. However, ifl had 
accepted I would have had to 
resign the nicest job I ever ha 
There wasn’t much money in it, 
but it was filled with excitement 
and interesting experiments. 
used to disguise myself as a Christmas tree or a box cat hed 
pick off German sharp-shooters. I was known as Peck’s ad 
Boy. I was often tempted to quit, but whenever I’d reli 
on the number of American lives I was saving daily, a commission 
was just a scrap of paper to me.” ; ‘4 

“If you’d ever started in any other branch of the service you 
have run John J. Pershing down to lance corporal. Bill, listen 
Have you ever had any experience selling skunk spruce 0S) 

Comrede Peck. was plainly puzzled. (Continued on page ? 
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Elinor Glyn 


What’s the Matter With 
You American Women? 


N Europe one blames the war for everything. All changes 
are laid at its door—the alteration in the outlook of the 
women of all the Allied countries where bloodshed occurred; 
the passing of old traditions; the fusing of classes; the spirit 

of rebellion! All these things the poor old war has to shoulder. 
But can it be held responsible for the remarkable difference in 
the new generation of young American girls, who never came in 
contact with any horrors at all? 1 wonder. 

What strikes a sympathetic stranger, revisiting America after 
ten years, is the great spirit of dissatisfaction and unrest which 
appears to be abroad among the young women of all classes. 
Nothing appears to give them any joy for more than an hour at a 
stretch. There seems to be a mad rush to kill time—time, that 
Precious thing which slips through our hands, taking with it youth 
and hope. There is a feverish chase after some unknown desired 
thing which eludes them. They are unhappy; they are famished. 
All the old ideas of stability in love, of actions committed from a 
Sense of duty, all have gone by the board. 

Human beings function upon three planes—the spiritual, the 
mental, and the physical. And “ spirit of a time seems to be 


influenced always by the vibrations coming from one or another 
of these three planes, in excess of the remaining two. The spirit 
of this time, to any thoughtful speculator upon the trend of 
things, shows that it is alarmingly material. 

A famous sculptor said to me the other day: 

“This is the age of the body; all interests are centered round 
the body, its wants, its feelings, its preservation, its covering, 
its emotions. No one is interested in the spirit at all.” 

A famous clairvoyant announced with a sigh: 

“The majority of women who visit me are hardly influenced 
by the spirit in any way. They grope about with only earthly 
desires. I fear for the future of my country, with such prospective 
mothers as these young girls will make.” 

Now let us go right deep down into the matter and have a 
heart to heart talk. There is no use in bothering about what is 
the bent of any people over fifty, or even over forty. They have 
shot their bolt for good or ill and will gradually be set aside by the 
younger generation, perhaps to eat their hearts out with the 
knowledge that conditions they do not like, obtaining among 
their children, are their own fault because of their futile training 
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of these children. Let them be! 
They are paying their price. But 

it is of vital importance to every 
nation to attend toits youth col- 
lectively—if the parents won’t do 
so; to attend to the ideas and 
moral views of its children and of 
its adolescents, and endeavor to 
direct them aright. And it is the 
duty of those who write to try to 
awaken public opinion, when the 
writing on the wall is as plain as it 
is today. 

No laws and restrictions—no prohi- 
bitions, mental or physical, can do much. 
The cause which is leading youth to take 
certain roads must be studied first, and then 
the suitable remedies applied if the roads 
are wrong Ones. 

Let anyone who loves America as I do, and 
knows something of the society of both the work- 
ing and the leisured classes, ask himself some 
straightforward questions, taking the compari- 
son of twenty years. Has chastity, mental and 
physical, the same value it used to possess? Is 
the doing of unpleasant duty as frequent? Is 


reverence for religion of any sect, or any belief, as high? Is 
respect for parents as profound? Is unselfishness as common? 
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» The Fall of Babylon.” From 
the great painting by George 
Rochgrosse. 


Is the meaning of a bargain as 
well understood? 

If you were telling the truth 
you would be obliged to admit 
that morality—meaning by that 

word the generally accepted physi- 
cal sense of it, and not the real 
spiritual and broader interpretation 
—is at a very low level; that a sense 
of duty among the rising generation 
has become merged in a sense of per- 
sonal gain; that reverence for anything, 
be it religion, age or achievement, is almost 
unknown; that parents are mere ciphers or 
providers of dollars; that unselfishness or self- 
sacrifice in the young is unseen or unvalued; that 
self-benefit first, and self-benefit always, and 5 
_ pride in the honor of keeping a given word, ! 

most frequent conception of the meaning of 

a bargain, 
Of course, there are numbers of exceptions, 

which must always be put aside. But these re- 
flections are about the majority, and have to do with the trend 
of the spirit of the time. 


“Has the American girl no in- 
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‘For I will rise up against them, saith the Lord of hosts, and cut off from Babylon 


ihe name, and remnant, and son, and nephew, saith the Lord.” 


Now all this is extremely pitiful. I say pitiful because in this 
wonderful country progress should be uninterrupted—and the 
irony is that the bodies of women are growing more beautiful with 


every year. Science is eliminating much disease; mechanical 
devices are removing.the strain of over-hard work; the exeuse for 
any physical failings has grown lessandless. But alas! It seems 
that it is the soul which is absent from these beautiful bodies, 
and the spirit which urges human beings on to noble deeds. 

Between the sexes there is an antagonism. The bond is fre- 
quently merely a physical one, which would express itself by 
free love did the law permit—and only evades it in name, while 
indulging in change of husbands and wives under the egis of the 
divorce principle. 

Amusements to kill time, not to give recreation, are the goal of 
each day. Drugs, under various forms, have to be resorted to, 
to produce new sensations. Superfluous energy, in short, has to 
be got rid of in a wasteful way—energy which is the God-given 
endowment of this splendid young race, and should be used for 
constructive purposes, not destructive ones. 

Think of the modern young American girl, seen in every town 
and every city of this great country. She is the loveliest physical 
Creature since the age of the Greeks, and has the brightest men- 
talty—if it were only used. 


Isaiah, 15, 22. 


But what is her aim? 

My clairvoyant friend tells me the questions each one asks her 
now in reference to a man are: 

“Has he got money?” “Will he be rich?” 

Whereas twenty years ago the majority asked: 

“Will he love me?”’ 

Frankly, do they show that any spiritual aspect rules their 
thoughts at all? Or rather, does not every inference drawn from 
their conversation prove that they are egotists, only interested 
in self and the material possessions of the world? 

And those who were born with high souls and have only drifted 
into self-centeredness through the all-enveloping material spirit 
of the time, are miserably unhappy. They are restless, and they 
do not know why. They long for love and tenderness, although 
they would not admit it in thought, much less in word. They are 
starving for some spiritual food and are rebellious under the cloy- 
ing conditions. 

For the soul is there always, however much it is encrusted with 
the ugly layers of material matter. And it is to the soul of youth 
in America that I want to stimulate to come forth and stand for a 
higher state of things. 

Sc let us use a little common sense about it and take the matter 
in detail. For what right has any stranger (Continued on ase 98) 
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Illustrations by 
W.D. Stevens 


‘Can a 
woman of sixty 
win the love 
of aman 


half her age? 


It set London by the ears—the 
question as to why Lady Sell- 
ingworth, the beauty of her day, 
abruptly withdrew herself from 
society, and became, overnight, 
an elderly woman, acknowledged 
so even by herself. Small won- 
der, you will say, that Alick 
Craven and Beryl Van Tuyn, 
both young, both active, found 
a strange fascination in Lady 
Sellingworth’s white-hatred 
presence. And small wonder, 
perhaps, that Craven found 
himself slipping, perilously 
slipping, into an interest 
stronger than mere curiosity. 
As you read you will realize 
that here is one of ihe powerful 
novels of the decade. 


DECEMBER 
LOVE 


ADY SELLINGWORTH had been brought up in healchy 
splendor, saved from the canker of too much luxury 
by the aristocratic love of sport which is a tradition in 
such English families as hers. As a girl she had been 

what a certain sporting earl described as “‘a leggy beauty.” 
Even then she had shown a decided inclination to run wild and 
had seldom checked the inclination. Unusually tall and athletic, 
rather boyish in appearance, and of the thin greyhound type, she 
had excelled in games and had- held her own in sports. She 
had shot in an era when comparatively few women shot and in 
the hunting field she had shown a reckless courage which had 
fascinated the hard riding men who frequented her father’s house. 
As she Sas older her beauty had rapidly developed, and with it 


~ 


an insatiable.love of admiration. Early she had realized that 
she was going to be a beauty, and had privately thanked the 
gods for her luck. ; 
From the age of sixteen onwards hers was the intimate }oy, 
certainly one of the greatest, if not the greatest of all the Joy 
of women, of knowing that all men looked at her with pleasure, 
that many men looked at her with longing, that she was ince 
santly wanted. 
From the time when she was sixteen she lived perpetually 
that atmosphere which men throw round a daring an: bea ul 
woman without even conscious intentjon, creating it irresistibly 
merely by their natural desire. And that atmosphere was the 
breath of life fo her. Soon she could not imagine finding any 
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“Well, did you like his looks?” Dick demanded. 
“Whose looks?” she parried; “You know 


perfectly well,’ he said curtly. 


real value in life without it. She often considered plain girls, 
dull girls, middle-aged women who had never had any beauty, 
any saving grace but that of freshness, and wondered how they 
managed to get along at all. 

As to old women, those from whom almost the last vestiges 
of what they once had been physically had fallen away; she was 
always charming to them but she always wondered why they 
still seemed to cling on to life. Was it from fear of death, or 
what? Once she expressed her wonder about this to a man. 

Of course,” she said, “I know they can’t go just because 
they want to. But why do they want to stay?” 
_ Oh,” he said, “I think lots of old ladies enjoy themselves 
immensely in their own way.” 

“Well, I can’t understand it!” she said. 

And she spoke the truth. 


What happened to make England’s reigning beauty 
suddenly surrender to age 


—in this instalment of 
‘this powerful 
new novel 


T 
HICHENS 


Author of “The 
Garden of Allah,” 
“Barbary Sheep,” 
and “ Bella Donna.” 


She flirted of course. Her youthful years 
were complicated by a maze of flirtations, 
through which she wandered with appar- 
ently the greatest assurance, gaining 
knowledge of men. 

Finally she married She made what 
is called “‘a great match,” the sort of match 
in every way suitable to such an aristo- 
cratic, beautiful and daring girl. 

Then began her real reign. 

Although such a keen sportswoman, she 
was also a woman who had a good brain, 
a quick understanding, and a genuine love 
of the intellectual and artistic side of life, 
for its-own sake, not for any reason of 
fashion. She was of the type that rather 
makes fashions than follows them. She 
liked and she wanted all types of men; 
the hard-bitten, keen-eyed, lean-flanked 
men who could give her a lead, or take a 
lead from her, over difficult country and 
the softer breed of men, whose more 
rounded bodies were informed by sharp 
spirits, who, many of them, could not 
have sat a horse over the easiest fence or 
perhaps even have brought down a stag 
at twenty paces, but who could dominate 

thousands from their desks, or from the stages of opera 
houses, or from adjustable seats in front of pianos, or 
from studios hung with embroideries and strewn with 
carpets of the East. 

Lady Sellingworth had horses named after her and 
books dedicated to her. She moved in all sets which 
were penetrated by the viol nt st for the life of the 
big world, and in all sets she more than held her own. 
Her husband was no obstacle in her way. She completely dom- 
inated him, even though she gave him no child. He knew she 
was, as he expressed it, “worth fifty” of him. Emphatically he 
was the husband of his wif , and five years after their marriage 
he died still adoring her. 

She was sorry; she was even very sorry. And she withdrew 
from the great world in which she had been a moving spirit now 
for over ten years for the period of mourning, a year. But she 
was not overwhelmed by sorrow. It is so very difficult for the 
woman who lives by, and for, her beauty and her charm for men 
to be overwhelmed. One man has gone and she mourns him; 
but there are so many men left, all of them with eyes in which 
lamps may be set and with hearts to be broken. 

It was at this time that she became very familiar with Paris. 

She wanted to be away from London so_he took an aparteiant 
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in Paris, and began to live there very quietly. Friends of course 
came to see her, and she began to study Paris thoroughly, not the 
gay, social Paris, but a very interesting Paris. The wildness 
which, in her girlhood, she had let loose happily in games and 
sports, in violent flirtations, and in much da ing skating over 
thin ice, which in her married life had spent itself in the whirl of 
society, and in the -nergies necessary to the attainment of an 
unchallenged .position at the top of things, in her widowhood 
began to seck an outlet in Bohemia. There is no doubt that in 
that Paris year, especially in the second half of it, she allowed the 
wild strain in her to play as it had never played before, like a 
reckless child out of sight of parents and all relations. 

When the mourning was over, and she returned to London, she 
was a woman who had progressed, but whether upon an upward 
or a downward path, who shall decide?. She had certainly be- 
come more fascinating. Her beauty was at its height. From that 
time onward she was probably the most truly cosmopolitan of all 
the aristocratic Englishwomen of her day. Distinguished for- 
eigners who visited London generally paid their first private call 
on her. Her house was European rather than English. She 
kept, too, her apartment in Paris, and lived there almost as 
much as she lived in London. And, perhaps, her secret wild- 
ness was more at home there. 

Scandal of course could not leave her untouched. But her 
position in society was never challenged. People said dreadful 
things about her, but everyone who did not know her wanted to 
know her, and no one who knew her wished not to know her. 
She “stood out”’ from all the other women in England of her day, 
not merely because of her beauty—she was not more beautiful 
than several of her contemporaries—but because of her gay dis- 
tinction, a daring which was never, which could not be, ill bred. 

And all through these years she was sinking more deeply into 
slavery, while she was ruling others. Her slavery was to her- 
self. She was the captive of her own vanity. Her love of 
admiration had developed into an insatiable passion. 

Probably there is no weed in all the human garden which 
grows so fast as vanity. Lady Sellingworth’s vanity grew and 
grew with the years until it almost devqured her. A few people 
no doubt knew this—a few women. But she was saved from 
all vulgarity of vanity by an inherent distinction, not only of 
manner but of something more intimate, which never quite 
abandoned her, which her vanity was never able to destroy. She 
was not of the type which cannot pass a mirror in a restaurant 
without staring into it. She only looked into mirrors in private. 
Nor was she one of those women who powder their faces and 
rouge their lips before men in public places. It was impossible 
for her to be blatant. 

Her own beauty was the idol which she worshiped and which 
she presented to the world expectant of the worship of others. 
There have been many women like her, but few who have been 
so clever in hiding their disease. But always seated in her brain 
there was an imp who understood, was contemptuous and mocked, 
an imp who knew what was coming to her, what comes to all the 
daughters of men who outlive youth and its shadowy triumphs. 

At the age of thirty-five, after many years of brilliant and even 
of despotic widowhood, she married again—Lord Sellingworth. 

He was twenty-five years older than she was, ruggedly hand- 
some, huge, lean, self-possessed, very clever, very worldly, and 
that unusual phenomenon, a genuine atheist. 

Lady Sellingworth had this man at her feet. Nevertheless in 
a certain way he dominated her. In hard mental power he was 
much her superior, and her mind became gradually subservient 
to his in many subtle ways. It was in his day that she developed 
that noticeable and almost reckless egoism which is summed u 
by the laconic saying, “‘ After me the deluge.”’ For Lord Selling- 
worth’s atheism was not of the type which leads to active humani- 
tarianism, but of the opposite type which leads to an exquisite 
selfishness. And he led his wife with him. He taught her the 
whole art of self-culture, and with it the whole art of self-worship, 
subtly extending to her mind that which for long had been con- 
cerned mainly with the body. They were two of the most selfish 
and two of the most charming people in London. 

When Lady Sellingworth was thirty-nine Lord Sellingworth 
died abruptly. The doctors said that his heart was worn out; 
others said something different, something less kind. 

For the second time Lady Sellingworth was a widow; for the 
second time she spent thé period of mourning in Paris. And 
when.it was over she went for a tour around the world with a 
small party of friends; Sir Guy Letchworth and his plain, but 
gay and clever wife, and Roger Brand, a millionaire and a famous 
Edwardian. 

Brand was a bachelor, and had long been a devoted adherent 


of Lady Sellingworth’s and people of course said that he wag 
going to marry her. But they eventually came back from their 
long tour comfortably disengaged. Brand went back to hig 
enormous house in Park Lane, and Lady Sellingworth settleg 
down in No. 4-A Berkeley Square. 

She was.now forty-one. She had arrived at a very dificult 
period in the life of a beauty. The freshness and bloom of youth 
had inevitably left her. The adjectives applied to her were 
changing. The word “lovely” was dropped. Its place was 
taken by such epithets as “handsome,” “splendid looking,” 
“brilliant,” “striking,” “alluring.” People spoke of Lady Selling. 
worth’s “good days”; said of her, “Isn’t she astonishing?” The 
word “zenith” was occasionally used in reference to her. A verb 
which began to be mixed up with her a good deal was the verb “tg 
last.” It was saidof her that she “lasted” wonderfully. Womenput 
the question ‘‘Isn’t it miraculous how Adela Sellingworth lasts?” 

Her vanity shuddered. She realized strongly perhaps for 
the first time that people were just beginning to think of her as 
a woman inevitably on the wane. She looked in her mirror, 
stared into it, and tried to consider herself impartially. She 
was certainly very good looking. Her tall figure had never been 
made ugly by fatness. She was not the victim of what is some- 
times called “‘the elderly spread.”” But, although she was com- 
paratively slim, considering her great height, she thought that 


she discerned signs of a thickening tendency. She must take © 


that in time. Her figure must not be allowed to degenerate. 
And her face? 

What age did that face seem to be? If she had seen it passing 
by in the street what age would she have guessed its owner to 


be? Something in the thirties; but perhaps in the late thirties. _ 


She wasn’t quite certain about it. The eyes were brilliant; but 
did they look like young eyes? 

No, they did not. And yet they were full of light. There 
was nothing faded about them. But somehow at.that moment 
they looked terribly experienced. And near the eyes, very near, 
there were definite traces of maturity. A few, as yet very faint, 
lines showed; and there were shadows; and there was—she could 
only call it to herself “a slightly hollow look” which she had never 
observed in any girl, or, so far as she remembered, in any young 
woman. 

She gazed at her mouth and then at her throat. Both showed 
signs of age; the throat especially, she thought. The lips were 
fine, finely drawn, finely shaped. But they were somehow not 
fresh lips. In some mysterious way, which really she could not 
define, life had marked them as mature. There were a couple of 
little furrows in the throat, and there was also‘a slightly “drawn” 
look on each side just below the line of the jaw. By the temples also, 
close to the hair, there was something which did not look young. 

Lady Sellingworth felt very cold. She felt that she could not 


face the world with any assurance if she lost her beauty. She- 


had charm, cleverness, rank, position, money. She knew all 
her advantages. But at that moment she seemed to be confront- 
ing penury. And asshe continued to look into the mirror ugliness 
seemed to grow in the woman she saw like a spreading disease, 
till she felt that she would be frightened to show herself to anye 
one, and wished she could hide from everyone who knew her. ~ 

That absurdly morbid fit passed of course. It could not-con- 
tinue except in a woman who was physically ill, and Lady Sell- 
ingworth was quite well. But it left its mark inher mind. From 
that day she began to take intense trouble with herself. 

A certain Greek, who was a marvelous expert in his line, helped 
her at a very high figure. And she helped herself by much rigid 


abstinence, by denying natural appetites, by patient physical 


discipline. Her fight against the vears was tremendous and 
was conducted with extraordinary courage. 

But nevertheless it seemed to her that a curse was put upon her, 
in that she was surely one of those women who, once they take 
the first step upon the downward slope, are compelled to go for- 
ward with a damnable rapidity. 

A hideous leap in the downward course took place presently. 
She began to dye her hair. She was not such a fool as to change 


its natural color. She simply concealed the fact that white hairs | 


were beginning to grow on her head at an age when many simple 
people who don’t care particularly what they look like—sensible 
clergymen’s wives in the provinces, and others unknown to 
fashion—remain brown as a berry or as pleasantly auburn 
as the rind of a chestnut. 

The knowlege of those hidden white hairs haunted her. She 
felt horribly ashamed of them. She hated them with an intense, 
and almost despairing hatred. For they-stamped the terrific 
difference between her body and her nature. * gy 

It seemed to her that in her nature she retained all the passions 


of youth. 
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“As she went out she once more caught-the eye of the mysterious stranger.” 


of youth. This was not strictly true, for no woman over forty 

a8 precisely the same passions as an ardent girl, however ardent 
she may be. But the “wild heart” spoken of by Lady Selling- 
worth to Craven, still beat in her breast, and the vanity of the 
eemously increased by the passage of the years, still lived 
. a in the middle-aged woman. She still desired happiness 
es Pleasure greedily, indeed with almost unnatural greediness; 
-m still felt that life robbed of the admiration and the longing 
ol men would not be worth living. 


Beryl Van Tuyn had spoken of a photograph of Lady Selling- 
worth taken when she was about forty-nine, and had said that, 
though very handsome, it revealed a woman looking vain and 
imperious, a woman with the expression of one always on the 
watch for new lovers. And there had been a cruel truth in her 
words. For, from the time when she had given herself to arti- 
ficiality until the time, some nine years later, when she had 
plunged into what had seemed to her, and to many others, some- 
thing very like old age, Lady Sellingworth had Goltnitety and 
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continuously deteriorated, as all those do who try to defy 
any natural process. Carrying on a fight in which there is a 
possibility of winning may not do serious harm to a character; 
but carrying on a fight which must inevitably be lost always 
hardens and embitters the combatant. 

During those years Lady Sellingworth was at her worst. 

For one thing she became the victim of jealousy. She was 
secretly jealous of good looking young women; and, spread- 
ing her evi! wide like a cloud, she was even jealous of youth. 

She began to hate being a widow. Sometimes she thought 
that she wished she had had children. But then it occurred 
to her that they might have been daughters, lovely girls now 
perhaps, showing to society what she had once been. With 
such daughters she would surely have been forced into abdi- 
cation. 

She might no doubt have married a third time. Sir Sey- 
mour Portman, a bachelor for her sake, would have asked noth- 
ing better than to become her husband. And there were other 
middle-aged and old men who would gladly have linked them- 
selves with her, and who did not scruple to tell her so. But 
now she could not bear the idea of making a “suitable” 
match. Lord Sellingworth had been old and she had been 
happy with him. But she had felt, and had considered herself 
to be young when she had married him. The contrast between 
him and herself had been flattering to her vanity. It would 
be different now. -And besides, with the coming of middle 
age and the fatal fading of physical attraction, there had 
come inte her a painful obsession. 

As much as she hated youth in women she was attracted by 
it in men. She began secretly to worship youth as it showed 
itself in the other sex. Something in her clamored for the 
admiration and the longings of the young men who were 
amorous of life, who were comparatively new to the gray, 


“who had the ardor and the freshness which could have mated 


with hers when she was a girl, but which now contrasted 
violently with her terribly complete experience and growing 
morbidity. She felt that now she could never marry a man 
of her own age or older than herself, not simply because she 
could not love sueh a man, but because she would be 
perpetually in danger of loving a man of quite another 
type. 

She entered upon a very ugly period, perhaps the ugliest there 
can be in the secret life of a woman. 

She was now intensely careful about her body, had brought its 
care almost to the level of a finely finished art. But she had 
not troubled about the disciplining of her mind. Yet the undis- 

_ciplined mind can work havoc in the tissues of the body. Youth 
of the mind, if preserved, helps the body to continue apparently 
young. It may not be able to cause the body actually to look 
young, but in some mysterious way it throws round the body a 
youthful atmosphere which deceives many people, which creates 
an illusion. And the strange thing is that the more intimate 
people are with one possessing that mental youthfulness, the 
more strong is the illusion upon them. 

She scarcely knew what to do for the best. But eventually 
she tried to take her mind in hand, for she was afraid of it, afraid 
of its age, afraid of the effect its age might eventually have upon 
her appearance. So she strove to train it backwards towards 
youthfulness. For now she was sure that she was not one of those 
fortunate women who have naturally young minds which refuse 
to grow old. She knew a few such women. She envied them 
almost bitterly. There was no need for them to strive. She 
watched them surreptitiously, studied them, tried to master their 
secret. 

Presently a tragic episode occurred in her life. 


She fell in love with a man of about twenty-three. He oan 


the son of people whom she knew very well in Paris. She had 
known him when he was little more than a boy. But she had 
never thought much about him in those days. 

Louis de Rocheouart visited at her house as a matter of course, 
was agreeable and gallant to her as a charming and influential 
woman and an old friend of hi family’s. But he did not think 

_ of her as a woman to whom it was possible that a man of his age 
could make -love. 

While Rocheouart was in London a number of popular middle- 
aged women banded together and gave a very smart ball at the 
Ritz Hotel. Lady Sellingworth was one of the hostesses, all of 
a danced merrily and appeared to be in excellent spirits and 

ealth. 


Lady Sellingworth danced with Louis more than once. That © 


night she had almost managed to deceive herself as to the real 
truths of life. The ball was being such a success; the scramble for 


She returned the ardent gaze of the brown stranger 


invitations had been so great; the young men evidently found 
things so lively, and seemed to be in such exuberant spirits that 
she was carried-away and really felt as if youth were once mor 
dancing through her veins and shining out of her eyes. 

But Lady Sellingworth by this time was desperately in love 
with Louis de Rocheouart, and her sense of humor was in abey- 
ance that night. In consequence she was the victim of a morti- 
fication which she was never to forget as long as she lived. 

Towards the end of the evening she happened to be standing 
with Sir Seymour Portman near the entrance to the ballroom 
and overheard a scrap of conversation between two people just 
behind them. 

A girl’s light voice said: 


“Have you heard the name Cora Wellingborough has given 


to this ball?” 

“No,” replied a voice, which Lady Sellingworth recognized 
as young Rocheouart. ‘What is it?” 

“She calls it ‘The Hags’ Hop!’ Isn’t it delicious of her?” 

Lady Sellingworth heard Rocheouart’s strong manly young 
laugh. 

That horrible name stuck in“ Lady Se'lingworth’s mind and 
seemed to fester there like a wound in a body. 

As Rocheouart’s partner had foretold the name went all over 
London. Even Lady Sellingworth forced herself to quote the 
saying and to make merry over it. But from that day she gav 
up dancing entirely. Nothing would induce her even to jom™ 
a formal Royal quadrille. ‘s 

She soon forgot Louis de Rocheouart, but his place was ne 
long left empty. She fell in love with another young man. 

Eventually—by this time she had almost ceased to struggt 
was not far from being a complete victim to her temperament 
she seriously considered the possibility of marrying again, ane 
marrying a man many years younger than herself. Severe 
women whom she knew had done this. Such marriages seldom 
turned out well, seldom lasted very long. But there were 
ceptions to every rule. Her marriage, if she made it, might be 
an exception. *She was now only forty-eight. (She had 
the age when a qualifying word is applied to the years.) Wome! 
older, much older than herself, had. married boys. She did 0 
intend todo that. But why should she not take a charmingm™™ 
of, say, thirty into her life? 
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But would he be able to love her? 

Her diffidence and her vanity fought over that question; fought 
furiously and with an ugly tenacity. It seemed that her vanity 
conquered. For she resolved to make the trial. 

Presently she found the man with whom she could imagine 
being almost despera‘ely happy if he would only fall in with her 
hidden views. 

His name was Rupert Louth, and he was the fourth son of an 
impecunious but delightful peer, Lord Blyston. He was close 
upon thirty, and had spent the greater part of his time, since his 
twentieth year, out of England He had ranched in Canada, 
and had also done something vague of the outdoor kind in Texas. 
Many things he could do, but one thing he had never been able 
todo. He had never been able to make money. His gift lay 
tather in the direction of joyously spending it. This gift dis- 
tracted his father, who confided to Lady Sellingworth his fears 
for the lad’s—he would insist on calling Rupert the lad—for the 
lad’s future. Here he was back on the family’s hands with ex- 
pensive tastes and no prospects whatever! 

Without exactly saying so Lady Sellingworth implied that she 
would see what she could do for Rupert. 

Lady Sellingworth fell in love with him—it really was like 
falling in love each time—and resolved to marry him. A won- 
derful breath of manhood and youth exhaled from “the lad” 
and almost intoxicated her. It called to her wildness. She 
began riding again and lent him a mount. She was perpetually 
at Hurlingham and Ranelagh, and developed a passion for polo, 
which he played remarkably well. She played tennis at Queen’s 
Club in the morning and renewed her energy at golf. 

Every morning quite early she was to be seen, perfectly 
mounted, cantering in the Row, often with Rupert Louth beside 
her. Her extraordinary interest in every branch of athletics 
Was generaily remarked. She went even to boxing matches and 
oy 9 hes to give away prizes at a big meeting at Stamford 

ge.) 

Although she never said a word about it to anyone this sudden 
outburst of intense bodily activity at her age presently began to 
Ure, then almost to exhaust her. The strain upon her was great, 
too great. She began presently to feel certain that her effort 
to live up\to Rupert Louth’s health and vigor was hastening the 
aging process in her body. By what she was doing she was mar- 


—keeping, however, all meaning out of her eyes. What did he want with her? Beryl thrilled at the possibility of an adventure. 


, women. 


ring her chance of preserving into old age the appearance of 
comparative youth. His own perpetual freshness was a marvel 
and fascinated Lady Sellingworth. To be with him was like 
being with eternal youth and made her long for her own lost 
youth with an ache of desperation. But to act being young is 
hideously different from being actually young. She acted aston- 
ishingly well, but she paid: for every moment of the travesty, 
and Rupert never noticed, never had the least suspicion of all 
she was going through on account of him. 

Before she had been in love with Rupert she had often felt 
jealous. All women of her temperament are subject to jeal- 
ousy, and all middle-aged people who worship youth unsuitably 


~ have felt its sting. But she had never before known jealousy as 


she knew it now. 

What-was he doing when he was not with her? Whom was he 
making love to? She lay awake often, when she badly needed 
sleep, wondering where Rupert was and what he was doing. 

Jealousy, combined with unnatural physical exertion, and 
the perpetual endeavor to throw round her an atmosphere of 
youth, energy and unceasing cheerfulness, wrought havoc in 
Lady Sellingworth. Her appearance began to deteriorate. 
Deeper lines became visible near her eyes, and the light of 
those eyes was feverish. Her nerves began to go to pieces. 

People noticed the change in her and began to discuss it, 
and more than one of the Old Guard hit upon the reason of it. 
Lady Sellingworth presently had the satisfaction of knowing 
that the whole of the Old Guard was talking about her passion 
for Rupert Louth. This fact drove her to a hard decision 
which was not natural to her. She had wanted to marry Rupert 
because she was in love with him. But now she felt she must 
marry him to save her own pride before her merciless fellow- 
She decided that the time had come when she must 
trample on her own delicacy and prove that she still 
the power of a conqueror. 

Two or three days later Louth called, mounted on one of her 
horses, to take her for a ride in the Park. 

As she went slowly downstairs she forced herself to smile. 
The smile came with difficulty, but it came, and when she 
met Louth he did not seem to notice any peculiarity in her. 
But, to tell the truth, he scarcely seemed to notice her at all 
with any particularity. For her strange and abnormal poescce- 
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34 December Love 


pation was matched by a like preoccupation in him. He took 
off his hat, bade her good morning and helped her skilfully to 
mount. But she saw at once that he was not as usual. His face 
was grave and looked almost thoughtful. The merry light had 
gone out of his eyes. And, strangest phenomenon of all, he 
was tongue-tied. They started away from the house, and rode 
through Mayfair towards the Park, in absolute silence. 

The thought of a woman came suddenly to her, she did not 
know why. Suspicion, jealousy woke in her. She longed to do 
something for him, by some act of glowing generosity to win him 
completely. But they were still in the streets and she said noth- 
ing. Directly they turned into the green quietude of the park, 
however, she yielded to her impulse and spoke, and asked him 
bluntly what was the matter. 

He did not fence with her. Fencing was not easy tohim. He 
turned in the saddle, faced her and told her that he had made a 
damned fool of himself. Still bent on generosity, on being more 
than a friend to him, she asked him to tell her how. His reply 
almost stunned her. A fortnight previously he had secretly 
married a Miss Willoughby—really a Miss Bertha Crouch and 
quite possibly of Crouch End—who was appearing in a piece at 
the Alhambra Theatre, but who had not yet arrived at the dignity 
of a “‘speaking part.”’ She was the loveliest thing on earth—— 

Time passed on. Lady Sellingworth went about everywhere with 
a smiling, carefully made-up face and a heart full of dust and ashes. 

But even then she could not make up her mind finally to 
abandon all pretense of youth, all hope of youth’s distractions, 
pleasures, even joys. She had a terribly obstinate nature, 1t 
seemed, a terribly strong lust after life. 

Even her imp could not lash her into acceptance of the inevi- 
table, could not drive her with his thongs of irony into the dignity 
which only comes when the human being knows how to give up, 
and when. 

But what the imp could not achieve was eventually achieved 
by a man whose name Lady Sellingworth didn’t know. 

This is how it happened. 

One day when Lady Sellingworth was walking down Bond 
Street—it was in the morning and she was with the Duchess of 
Wellingborough—an extraordinarily handsome young man, 
whom neither of them knew, met them and passed by. He 
was tall, brown-skinned, with soft, very intelligent brown 
eyes, and strong, manly and splendidly cut features. His 
thick brown hair was brushed, his little brown mustache was 
cut, like a Guardsman’s. But he was certainly not a Guards- 
man. He was not even an Englishman, although he was dressed 
in a sporting looking suit made evidently by a first rate London 
tailor. There was something faintly exotic about his eyes and 
his way of holding himself and moving which suggested to Lady 
Sellingworth either Spain or South America. She was not quite 
sure which. He gave her a long look as he went by, and she felt 
positive that he turned to glance after her when she had passed him. 
But this she never knew, as naturally she did not turn her head. 

“What an extraordinarily good looking man that was!” said 
the Duchess of Wellingborough. ‘Do you know who he is?” 

“No,” said Lady Sellingworth. 

Although she completely concealed it, Lady Sellingworth felt 
decided interest in the brown man. The truth was that his long 
and ardent—yet somehow not impudently ardent—look at her 
had stirred the dust and ashes in her heart. It was as if a little 
of the dust rose and floated away, as if some of the ashes crum- 
bled into a faint gray powder which was almost nothingness. 

In all probability if Lady Sellingworth had been in a thor- 
oughly normal condition at this time she would not have thought 
twice about such a trifling episode as a stranger’s glance at her 
in the street. But she was not in a normal condition. She 
was the prey of acute depression and morbidity. Life was be- 
coming hideous to her. She exaggerated her loneliness in the 
midst of society. She had mentally constructed for herself a 
new life with Louth as her husband. Imaginatively she had lived 
that life until it had become strangely familiar to her, as an 
imagined life can become to a highly strung woman. The abrupt 
and brutal withdrawal of all possibility of it as a reality had made 
the solitude of her widowhood seem suddenly terrible, unnatural, 
a sort of nightmare. She had moments of desperation in which 
she said to herself, ‘This cannot go on. I can’t live alone any 
more or I shall go mad.” In such.moments she sometimes 
thought of rewarding Sir Seymour Portman’s long fidelity. But 
something in her, something imperious, shrank, at the thought. 
She did not want to marry an elderly man. 

And yet it seemed that no young man would ever want to 
marry her. 

She shuddered before the mysteries of the flesh. Often she 


was shaken by a storm of self-pity. Darkness yawned before her 
And she still longed, as she thought no other woman could ever 
have longed, for happiness, companionship, a virile affection, 

For some days she did not see the stranger again, altho 
she was several times in Bond Street. She began to think to 
fear, he had left London; yes—to fear! It had come to that! 

She had begun to think that destiny had decided against an- 
other encounter between her and this man when one day Sey. 
mour Portman asked her to lunch with him at the Ritz, She 
accepted and went into the restaurant at the appointed time 
It was crowded with people, many of whom she knew, but one 
table near that allotted to the General’s party had two empty 
chairs before it. On it was a card with the word “Reserved,” 
Soon after the General’s guests had begun to lunch, and when 
Lady Sellingworth was in the full flow of conversation with 
her host, by whose side she was sitting, and with a hunting 
Peer, whom she had known all her life, and who sat on her 
other side, two people made their way to the table nearby 
and sat down in the empty chairs. One was an old woman ina 
jet black wig, with a white face and faded eyes, rather vague 
and dull in appearance, but well dressed and quietly self-as. 
sured; the other was the man Lady Sellingworth had met in 
Bond Street. 

During lunch she now and then glanced towards the old 
woman and the stranger. She knew that this man recognized 
her as the woman he had met in Bond Street. She felt posi- 
tive that for some reason he was intent upon her, that he was 
deeply interested in her. Her woman’s vanity, leaping eagerly 
up like a flame that had been damped down for a time, but 
that was now being coaxed into bright burning, told her that 
there could be only one reason. The mysterious attraction of 
sex supplied, Lady Sellingworth thought, the only possible an- 
swer. She had not been able to attract Rupert Louth, but 
she attracted this man, strongly, romantically perhaps. She 
felt again the delicious conquering sensation which she had 
lost. She emerged out of humiliation. Suddenly she felt good- 
looking, fascinating, even brilliant. The horrible dreariness of 
life had departed from her, driven away by the look in a stran- 
ger’s eyes. 

In leaving the restaurant Lady Sellingworth passed so close 
to the young man that her gown almost brushed against him. 
He looked up at her and this time the meaning of his glance was 
unmistakable. It said, “I want to know you. How can I get 
to know you?” 

Every morning after this she woke up with the hope of a 
little adventure during the day. When she went out she was 
alive to the possibility of a new encounter with the unknown 
man. And she met him several times, walking about town, 
sometimes alone, sometimes with the old lady and once with 
another man, a thin, sallow individual, who looked like a French- 
man. And each time he sent her a glance which seemed almost 
to implore her to know him. 

She discovered eventually that he was staying at the Carl- 
ton Hotel, for one day when she was going past the bureau 
there, with a friend on her way to the restaurant, she saw him 
with a key in his hand, evidently the key of his room. That 
same day she heard him speak for the first time. After lunch, 
when she was in the Palm Court, he came and stood quite 
close to where she was sitting. The thin, sallow individual 
was with him. They lighted cigars and looked about them. 
And presently she heard them talkingin French. The thin man 
said something which she did not catch. In reply the other 
said, speaking very distinctly, almost loudly: 

“T shall go over to Paris on Thursday morning next. I shall 
stay at the Ritz Hotel.” 

That was all Lady Sellingworth heard. He had intended 
her to hear it. She was certain of that. For immediately 
afterwards he glanced at her and then moved away, like a maa 
who has carried out an intention and can relax and be idle 
He sat down by a table a little way off and a waiter brought 
coffee for him and his companion. 

Paris! He was going to Paris on Thursday! 

She was quite positive that he had wished her to know that 
Why? 

There could be only one reason. She guessed that, he had 
become as fiercely irritated by their situation as she was, that he 
was tempting her to break away and to do something definite, 
that he wanted her to leave London. She still had ber apart 
ment in Paris. Could he know that? Could he have seen bet 
in Paris without her knowledge and have followed her 
London? 

She began to feel really excited, and (Continued; om page 104) 
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Maryuin: Her hatr was 
asieve for sunlight, her laughter 
a streamer of it. And at sweet 
seventeen she had never been kissed. 


Geraway: Slim and supine as the 
bamboo cane he affected, a flash of 
cheap comedy eternally on his lips 
—earning twenty a week and talk- 
ing diamonds. 


The two of them—thrown together in 
the most merciless of all merciless 
cities! Here 1s. the essence of the 


drama of city life—a drama told 
with masterful power in— 


Vertical City 


by FANNIE HURST 


Illustrations by Lee Conrey 


N the most vertical city in the world men have run up 
their dreams and their ambitions into slim skyscrapers 
that seem to exclaim at the audacity of the mere mortar 
which sustains them. 

_ Minarets appear almost to tamper with the stars; towers to 
impale the moon. There is one fifty-six story rococo castle, 
built from the Five and Ten Cent Store earnings of a merchant 
—_ that shoots upward with the beautiful rush of a Roman 
candle. 

_ Across any Manhattan sunset, against a sky that looks as if 
it might give to the poke of a finger, like a dainty woman’s pink 
flesh, there marches a silhouetted caravan of tower, dome and 
the astonished crests of office buildings. 

All who would see the sky must gaze upward between these 
tockets of frenzied architecture, which are as beautiful as the 
terrific can ever be beautiful. 

In the vertical city there are no horizons of infinitude to rest 
the eyes; rather little breakfast napkins of it showing between 
walls and up through areaways. Sometimes even a lunch cloth 
of five, six, or maybe sixty hundred stars, or a bit of daylight- 
blue with a caul of sunshine across, hoisted there as if run up a 
flagpole, 

It is well in the vertical city if the eyes and the heart have 
a lift to them, because after all, these bits of cut up infinitude, 
48 Many-shaped as cookies, even when seen from a tenement 
window and to the accompaniment of crick in the neck, are as 
full of mysterious alchemy over men’s hearts as the desert or 
the sea sky. That is why, up through the wells of men’s walls, 
one glimpse of sky can twist the soul with—oh, the bitter, the 
Sweet ache that lies somewhere within the heart’s own heart, 
— up there like a little protozoa! That is, if the heart and 
the eyes have a lift to them. Marylin’s had. 


Marylin! How to con- 
vey to vou the dance of 
her! The silver scherzo 
of poplar leaves when 
the breeze is playful? No. 

She was far nimbler than 

a leaf tugging at its stem. 

A young faun on the 

brink of a pool, startled 

at himself? Yes, a little. 

Because Marylin’s head 

always had a listening 

look to it, as if for a mes- 

sage that never quite came through to her. From where? 
Marylin didn’t know and didn’t know that she didn’t know. 
Probably that accounted for a little pucker that could sometimes 
alight between her eyes. Scarcely a shadow, rather the shadow 
of a shadow. A lute, played in a western breeze? Once a note 
of music, not from a lute however, but played on a cheap har- 
monica, had caught Marylin’s heart in a little ecstasy of palpita- 
tions, but that doesn’t necessarily signify. Zephyr with Aurora 
playing? Laughter holding both his sides? 

How Marylin, had she understood it, would have kicked the 
high hat off of such Miltonic phrasing. 

Ah, she was like—herself! 

And yet, if there must,be found a way to convey her more 
quickly to you, let it be one to which Marylin herself would have 
dipped a bow. 

She was like nothing so much as unto a whole two dollars 
worth.of little five-cent, toy balloons held captive in a sea breeze 
and tugging toward some ozonic beyond in which they had 


never swum, yet strained so naturally toward. rf 
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That was it! A whole two dollars worth of tugging ballcons. 
Red—blue—orange—green—silver, jerking in hollow-sided col- 
lisions, and one fat-faced pink one for ten cents, with a smile 
painted on one side and a tear on the other. 

And what if I were to tell you that this phantom of a delight 
of a Marylin, whose hair was a sieve for sun and whose laughter a 
streamer of it, had had a father who had been shot to death on the 
underslinging of a freight car in one of the most notorious prison 
getaways ever recorded 
and whose mother—but 
never mind right here; 
it doesn’t matter to the 
opening of this story, 
because Marylin, with 
all her tantalizing capac- 
ity for paradox, while 
every inch a part of it 
all, was not at all a part 
of it. 

For five years, she 
who had known from 
infancy the furtive 
Bradstreet of some of 
the vertical city’s most 
notorious aliases and 
gang names, and who 
knew almost by bap- 
tism of fire that there 
were shortcuts to an 
easier and weightier 
wage envelope, had 
made buttonholes from 
eight until five-thirty, 
on the blue denim pleat 
before it was stitched 
down the front of men’s 
blue denim shirts. 

At sweet sixteen, she 
whose mother had born 
her out of wed — well 
anyway, at sweet six- 
teen, like the maiden in 
the saying, she had 
never been kissed, nor 
at seventeen, but at 
eighteen 

It was this way: 
Steve Turner— “Geta- 
way” as the quick lingo 
of the street had him, 
liked her. Too well. I 
firmly believe though, 
that if in the lurid heat- 
lightning of so stormy a 
career as Getaway’s the 
beauty of peace and the 
peace of beauty could 
have found moment, 
Marylin nestled in 
that brief breathing 
space somewhere deep 
down within the noisy cabaret of Getaway’s being. His eyes, 
which had never done anything of the sort except under stimulus 
of the horseradish which he ate in quantities off quick lunch 
counters, could smart to tears at the thought of her. And over 
the emotions which she stirred in him, and which he could not 
translate, he became facetious—idiotically so. 

Slim and supine as the bamboo cane he invariably affected, 
he would wait for her, sometimes all of the six work evenings of 
the week, until she came down out of the grim iron door of the 
shirt factory where she worked, his one hip flung out, bamboo 
cane bent almost double and in his zeal to attitudinize, one finger 
screwing up furiously at a vacant upper lip. That was a favorite 
~~ mannerism, screwing at where a mustache might have 

een. 

“Getaway!” she would invariably admonish, with her re- 
proach all in the inflection and with the bluest blue in her eyes 
he had ever seen outside of a bisque doll’s. ‘ 

The peculiar joy then, of linking her sweetly resisting arm 
into his; of folding over each little finger, so! until there were 
ten tendrils at the crotch of his elbow and his heart. Of tilting 
his straw “katy” forward, with his importance of this possession, 


Suddenly, from a crouching position beside her door, the second figure let fly, straight 


so that the back of his head came out in a bulge, and his hip; ana cher fat 
then of walking off with her, so! Ah yes, so! forms, 
Marylin: (who had the mysterious little jerk in her laugh of Aw 
a very young child) freight 
Getaway, you’re the biggest case! across 
Getaway: (wild to further amuse her) ceeding 
Hocus pokus, Salamagundi! I smell the blood of an a unifo 


ice cream sundae! 


Marylin: (hands to her hips and her laughter full of the 
jerks) 
Getaway, stop your monkey shines. The cop has 
his eye on you! 

Getaway: (sobered) 
C’m on! 

Therein lay some of the wonder of her freshet laughter. Be- 
cause to Marylin a police officer was not merely a uniform 
mentor of the law, designed chiefly to hold up traflic for her 
passing, and with his night stick strike security into her heart 
as she hurried home of short wintry evenings. A little procession 
of him and his equally dread brother, the plain clothes man, h 
significantly patrolled the days of her childhood. Me % 

Once her mother, who had come home from a shopping expedi- 
tion with the inside pocket of her voluminous cape f ] of 4 
harvest of the sheerest of baby things to suit Marylin’s blonde 
loveliness—batiste—a whole bolt of Brussels lace—had bitten 
the thumb of a policeman until it hung, because he had surp”’s 
her by stepping in through the fire escape as she was unwinding 
the Brussels lace. 

Another time, from her mother’s trembling knee, she had see 
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per father in a crowded courtroom standing between two uni- 
forms, four fingers peeping over each of his shoulders! 

A uniform had shot her father from the underpinnings of the 
freight car. Her mother had died with phantom of one marching 
across her delirium. Even opposite the long, narrow and ex- 
ceedingly respectable rooming house in which she now dwelt, 
4 uniform had stood for several days lately, contemplating. 

There was a menacing flicker of them almost across her eye- 


at the now nerveless form of Getaway hanging over the banister, smoking pistol in hand. 


balls, so close they lay to her experience, and yet how she could 
laugh when Getaway made a feint toward the one on her beat, 
straightening up into exaggerated decorum as the eye of the law, 
noting his approach, focused. 

Getaway,” said Marylin, hop-skipping to keep up with him 
now, “why has old Deady got his eye on you nowadays?” 

Here Getaway flung his most Yankee Doodle Dandy manner, 
collapsing inward at his extremely thin waistline, arms akimbo, 
his step designed to be a mincing one and his voice as soprano 
as it could be. 

"You don’t know the half of it, dearie. I’ve been slapping 
Grannie’s wrist, just like that. Ts-s-st!” 
But somehow, the laughter had run out of Marylin’s voice. 

Getaway,” she said, stopping on the sidewalk so that when 
he answered his face must be almost level with hers, “Getaway, 
you re up to something again.” 

I’m up to snuff,” he said, and gyrated so that the bamboo 
cane looped a circle. 

She almost cried as she looked at him, so swift was her change 
of mood, her lips trembling with the quiver of flesh that has 
been bruised. 
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“Oh, Getaway,” she said, “get away!” And pushed him 
aside that she might walk on. He did not know, nor did she for 
that matter, the rustling that was all of a sudden through her 
voice, but it was almost one of those moments when she could 
make his eyes smart. , 

But what he said was, “For the luvvagod, who’s dead?” 

“Me, in here,” she said very quickly, and placed her hand to 
her flimsy blouse where her heart beat under it. 

“Whadda you mean, 
dead?” 

“Just dead, some- 
times—as if something 
inside of me that can’t 
get out had—had just 
curled up and croaked.” 

The walk from the 
shirt factory, where 
Marylin worked, to the 
long lean house in the 
long lean street, where 
she roomed, smelled of 
unfastidious bedclothes 
airing on window sills; 
of garbage cans that 
repulsed even high- 
legged cats; of petty 
tradesmen who mysteri- 
ously enough, with aerial 
clotheslines flapping 
their perpetual wash- 
ings, worked and sweated 
and even slept in the 
same sour garments. 
Facing her there on these 
sidewalks of slops, and 
the unprivacy of stoops 
swarming with enormous 
young mothers and puny 
old children, Getaway, 
with a certain fox-pointi- 
ness out in his face, 
squeezed her arm until 
she could feel the bite of 
his elaborately mani- 
cured fingernails. 

“Marry me, Marylin,” 
he said. “And you'll 
wear diamonds.” 

In spite of herself, his 
bay-rummed nearness 
was not unpleasant to 
her. 

“Cut it out — here, 
Getaway,” she said 
through a blush. 

He hooked her very 
close to him by the 
elbow, and together they 
crossed through the crash 
of a street bifurcated by 
elevated tracks. 

“You hear, Marylin,” he shouted above the din. ‘Marry me 
and you’ll wear diamonds.” 

“Getaway, you’re up to something again 

“Whadda you mean?” 

“Diamonds on your twenty a week! It can’t be done.” 

His gaze lit up with the pointiness. 

“T tell you, Marylin, I can promise you headlights 

How? 

“Never you bother your little head how. O.K. though.” 

“How, Getaway?” 

“Oh—clean—if that’s what’s worrying you! 

“It is worrying me.” 

“Saw one ona little Jane yesterday out to Belmont race track. 
A fist-load for a little trick like her. And sparkle! Say, every 
time that little Jane daubed some whitewash on her little nosie, 
she gave that grandstand the squints. That’s what I’m going 
to do. Sparkle you up! With a diamond engagement ring— 
oh, boy—how’s that—a diamond’engagement ring!” 

“Oh, Getaway!” she said, with her hand on the flutter of her 
throat, and closing her eyes as if to imprison the vision against 
her lids. ‘‘A pure white one with lots of fire dancing around it.” 
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Clean-cut.” 
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And little Marylin, who didn’t want to want it, actually’ kissed 
the bare spot on her left ring-finger where she could feel the burn 
of it; and there in the crowded street where he knew that para- 
doxically enough he was surest of his privacy with her, he stole 
a kiss from that selfsame finger too. . ey 

“T’ll make their eyes hang out on theif cheeks like grapes when 
they see you coming along, Marylin.” 

“T love them because they’re so clear—and clean! Mountain 
water that’s been filtered through pebbles.” 

“Pebbles is right! I’m going to dike you out in one as big 
asapebble. Andpoils! Sa-y, they’re what cost the spondoolaks. 
A guy showed me a string of little ones no bigger than pimples. 
Know what? That little string could knock the three spots out 
of a thousand dollar bond—I mean bill!” 

It was then that something flashed out of Marylin’s face. A 
shade might have been lowered, a candle blown out. 

“Getaway,” she said with a quick little dig of fingers into his 
forearm, “‘you’re up to something!” 

“Snuff, I said.” 

“What did you mean by that word, bond?”’ 

“Who built a high fence around the word bond?” 

“Bonds! All that stuff in the newspapers about those mes- 
sengers disappearing out of Wall Street with—bonds! Get- 
away, are you mixed up in that? Getaway!” 

“Well, well. I like that! I had you doped out for fair and 
warmer today. The weather prophet didn’t predict no brain 
storm.” 

“That’s not answering.” 

“Well, whadda you know! Miss Sherlock Holmes finds a 
corkscrew in the wine cellar and is sore because it’s crooked.” 

“ Getaway—answer.” 

“Whadda you want me to answer, Fairylin! That I’m the 
master mind behind the——” 

“Tt worries me so! You up in Monkey’s room, so much lately. 
You think I don’t know it? Ido! All the comings and goings 
up there. Muggs Towers sneaking up to Monkey’s room in 
that messenger boy’s suit he keeps wearing all the time now. 
He’s no more messenger boy thanI am. Getaway, tell me, you 
= Muggs up in Monkey’s room so often? Footsteps up there. 

“ours!” 

““Gawdalmighty, now it’s my footsteps 

“T know them! Up in Monkey’s room right over mine. I 
know how you sneak up there evenings after you leave me. It 
don’t look nice, your going into the same house where’ I live, 
Getaway, even if it isn’t tosee me. It don’t look right from the 
outside!”’ 

“Nobody can ever say I wanted to harm a hair of your little 
head. I even look the other way when I pass your door. That’s 
the kind of a modest violet I am.” 

“Tt’s not that, but the looks. That’s the reason, I’ll bet, if 
the truth’s known, why Monkey squirmed himself into that room. 
To hide your comings and goings as if they was to see me.” 

“Nothing of the kind!” 

“Everything—up there—worries me so! Monkey’s room 
right over mine. My ceiling so full of soft footsteps that frighten 
me. I know your footsteps, Getaway, just as well as anything. 
The-ball-of-your-foot, squeak! -The-ball-of-your-foot, squeak!’’ 

“Well, that’s a good one! The-ball-of-me-foot—squeak!’’ 

“Everybody tiptoeing! Muggs! Somebody’s stocking feet! 
Monkey’s. Steps that aren’t honest. All on my ceiling. Mon- 
key never ought to have rented a room in a respectable house 
like Mrs. Granady runs. Nobody but genteel young fellows 
holding down genteel jobs ever had that room before. Monkey 
passing himself off as Mr. James Pollard, or whatever it is he 
calls himself, just for the cover of a respectable house—or of me, 
for all Iknow. You could have knocked me down with a feather 
the first time I met him in the hall. If I did right, I’d squeal.” 

“You would like hell.” 

“Of course I wouldn’t, but with Mrs. Granady trying to run 
a respectable house, only the right kind of young fellows and 
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_ girls rooming there, it’s not fair. Monkey getting his nose into 


a house like that and hatching—God knows what! Getaway, 
what do you keep doing up in that room—all hours—you and all 
the pussyfooters?”’ 

“That’s the thanks a fellow gets for letting a straight word 
like ‘marry’ slip between his teeth; that’s the thanks a fellow 
gets for honest-to-God intentions of trying to get his girl out of 
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a shirt factory and dike her out in . 

“But, Getaway, if I was only sure it’s all straight!’ 

“Well, if that’s all you think of me——” 

“All your big talk about the ring. Of course I—I’d like it— 
how could a girl help liking it? But only if it’s on the level, 


Getaway—you see, I hate to act suspicious all.the time; but all 
your new silk shirts, and now the new checked suit and all 
It don’t match up with your twenty dollar job in the Wall Stree 
Haberdashery.”’ . 

Then Getaway threw out one of his feints of mock surprise 

“Didn’t I tell you, Fairylin? Well, whadda you know about 
that? I-didn’t tell her, and me thinking I did.” 

“What, Getaway, what?” 

“Why, I’m not working there any more. Why Gawdalmighty 
couldn’t have pleased that old screwdriver. He was so tight 
the dimes in his packet used to mildew from laying. He got 
sore as a pup at me one day just because I-——” 

“Getaway, you never told me you lost that job that I got for 
you out of the newspaper!”’ 

“T didn’t lose it, Marylin. I heard it when it fell. Jobs is 
like vaccination, they take or they don’t.” 

“They never take with you, Getaway.” 

“Don’t vou believe it. I’m on one now——’ 

job? 

“Aw, not the way you mean. Me and a guy got a business 
proposition on, that if it goes through, I'll buy you a marriage 
license engraved on solid gold.” 

“What is it then, the proposition?” 

“Can’t you trust me, Marylin, for a day or two, until it goes 
through? Sometimes just talking about it is enough to put the 
jinx on a good thing. Haven’t you got no confidence in my 
guts?” 

“You mean——’ 

“T mean I’m going to have money in my pockets.” 

“What kind of money?” 

“Real money.” 

“Honest money?” 

“Honest-to-God money. And I’m going to dike you out, 
that’s my idea. Pink! That’s the color for you. A pink sash 
and slippers and one of them hats that show your yellow hair 
right through it and a lace umbrella and——” 

“And streamers on the hat! I’ve always been just crazy for 
streamers on a hat.” 

“Red, white and blue ones!”’ 

“No, just pink. Wide ones to dangle it like a basket.” 

“And slippers with real diamond buckles.” 

““What.do you mean, Getaway? How can you give me real 

“diamond shoe buckles——”’ 
~ “There you go again. Didn’t you promise to trust me and 
my new business proposition?” 

“T.do, only you’ve had so many——’ 

“You do—only! Yah, you do, only you don’t.” 

““I—you see—Getaway, I know how desperate you can be— 
when you’re cornered. I’ll never forget how you—you nearly 
killed a cop—once! Oh, Getaway, when I think back, that time 
you got into such trouble with——”’ » 

“Leave it to a woman, by Jove, to spoil a fellow’s good name 
if she has to rub her fingers in old soot to do it.” 

“T—I guess it is from seeing so much around ‘me all the time 
that it’s in me so to suspect.” j 

“Qh, it’s in you all right! Gawdalmighty knows that!” 

“You see, it’s because I’ve seen so much all my life. That's 
why it’s been so grand these last years since I’m alone and—and 
away from it. Nothing to fear. My own little room and my 
own little job, and me not getting heart failure every time I 
recognize a plain clothes man on the beat or hear a night stick 
on the sidewalk jerk me out of my sleep. Getaway, don’t do 
anything bad. You had one narrow escape. You're finger- 
printed. Headquarters wouldn’t give you the benefit of a doubt 
if there was one. Don’t—Getaway!” 

“Yah, stay straight and you’ll stay lonesome.” 3 

“Money wouldn’t make no difference with me anyway, if 
everything else wasn’t all right. Nothing can be pink to me 
even if it is pink, unless it’s honest. That’s why I hold back, 
Getaway—there’s things in you I—can’t trust.” ; 

“Yah, fine chance of you holding back if I was to come rolling 
up to your door in a six cylinder——” ; 

“T tell you, no! If I was that way, I wouldn’t: be holding 
down the same old job at the factory. I know plenty of boys 
who turn over easy money. Too easy——” 

“Then marry me, Marylin, and you'll wear diamonds. In4 
couple of days when this goes through—this deal with the fel- 
lows—oh, honest deal, if that’s what you’re opening your mout 
to ask—I ‘can stand up beside you with money in my pockets. 
Twenty bucks to the pastor, just like that! Then you can pick 
out another jok and I’ll hold it down for:you. Bet your life 
I will—oh! Here, Marylin—this way—quick!” 
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She threw off her hat, and rubbing her brow where it had left a red rut, she sat down by the walled-in window. 


d "Getaway, why did you turn down this street so all of a sud- 
en? This isn’t my way home.” 

ae only a block out of the way. Come on—don’t stand 

D iy — thought — that — fellow — on — the — corner — of 


“What if I did. Want me to go up and kiss him?”’ 


“Why should you care, Getaway?” 
Don’t.” 


“But——_” 


. Don’t believe in hugging the law though. It’s enough when 
it hugs you,” 


“T want to go home, Getaway.” 

“Come on, I’ll buy some supper. Steak and French frieds 
and some French pastry with a cherry on top for your little sweet 
tooth. That’s the kind of a regular guy I am.” 

“No, I want to go home.” 

“All right, all right, I’mstaking you there, ain’t I?” 

“Straight.” 

“Oh, you'll go straight, if you can’t go that way anywhere 
but home!”’ 

They trotted the little detour in silence, the corners of her 
mouth wilting, he would have declared, had he the words, like 
a field flower in the hands of a picnicker. Marylin come droop 
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“Getaway,” she 
persisted, “let's go 
in swimming.” 
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that way, so suddenly and so whitely that almost a second cuuld 
blight her. 

“Now you're mad, aren’t you?” he said, ashamed to be so 
quickly conciliatory and trying to make his voice grate. 

“No, Getaway—not mad—only I guess—sad.” 

She stopped before her rooming house. It was as long and 
as lean and as brown as a witch, and to the more fanciful, some- 
thing even of the riding of a broom in the straddle of the door- 
way, with an empty flagpole jutting fromit. And then there was 
the cat, too; not a black one with gold eyes, just one of the city’s 
myriad of mackerel ones, with chewed ear and a skilful crouch 
for the leap from ash to garbage can. 

“T’m going in now, Getaway.” 

“Gowann, get into your blue dress and I'll blow you to supper.” 

“Not tonight.” 

Mad?” 

“No, I said only——” 

“ Sad?”’ 

“No—tired—I guess.” 

“Please, Marylin.” 

“No, some other time.” 
“When? Tomorrow? It’s Saturday! Coney?” 
“ 

He thought he detected the flash of a dimple. He did. 
Remember, she was very young and being fanciful enough 
to find the witch in the face of her rooming house, the 
waves at Coney Island, peanut-cluttered as they were apt 
to be, told her things. Silly unrepeatable things. Nonsense 
things. Little secret goose-fleshing things. Prettinesses. 

And then the chute-the-chutes! That ecstatic leap of 

heart to lips and the feeling of folly down at the very 

pit of her. Marylin did like the chute-the-chutes! 

right, Getaway—tomorrow—Coney!” 

He did not conceal his surge of pleasure, grasping 
her small hand in both his. 

“Good girlie!” 

“Good night, Getaway,” she said, but with the 
inflection of something left unsaid. 

He felt the unfinished intonation like a rocket that 
had never dropped its stick, and started up the steps 
after her. 

“What is it, Marylin?” 

“Nothing,” she said, and ran in. ; 

The window in her little rear room with the zigzag 
of fire escape across it was already full of dusk. She 
took off her hat, a black straw with a little pink cotton 
rose on it, and rubbing her brow where it had left a red 

rut, sat down beside the window. There were smells 

there from a city bouquet of frying foods; froma pool 

of old water near a drain pipe; from the rear of a 

butcher shop. Slops! Noises too. Babies, traffic, 

whistles, oaths, barterings, women, strife, life. 

her very own ceiling the whisper of footsteps—0 

restless comings and goings—stealthy comings al! 

goings—and then after an hour, suddenly and ever 
so softly, the-ball-of-a-foot—squeak! The-ball-of-a- 
foot—squeak! 

Marylin knew that step. 

: And yet she sat, quiet. A star had come out. 
Looking up at the napkin of sky let in through the 
walls of the vertical city; Marylin had learned to 

greet it almost every clear evening. It did some 
thing for her. It was a little voice. A little kiss. 
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A little upside down pool of light without a spill. A little of herself up 
there in that beyond—that little napkin of beyond which her eyes had 
the lift to see. 


Who are you, whose neck has never ached from eight hours a day, 
six days a week, of bending over the blue denim pleat that goes down 
the front of men’s shirts, to quiver a supersensitive, supercilious and 
superior nose over what I grant you may appear on the surface to be 
the omelette of vulgarities fried up for you on the gladdest, maddest 
strip of carnival in the world? 

But it is simpler to take on the cold glaze of sophistication than to 
remain simple. When the eyelids become weary, it is as if little red 
dancing shoes were being wrapped away forever, or a very tight heart- 
string had suddenly sagged, and when plucked at could no longer 

long. 

: To Marylin, whose neck very often ached clear down into her shoulder 
blades and up into a bandeau around her brow, and to whom‘city walls 
were something like slaps confronting her whichever way she turned, 
her enjoyment of Coney Island was as uncomplex as A.B.C. Untor- 
tured by any awarenesses of relative values, too simple to strive to 
keep simple, unself-conscious, and with a hungry heart, she was not a 
spectator, half ashamed of being amused. She was Coney Island! Her 
heart a chute-the-chutes for sheer swoops of joy, her eyes full of con- 
fetti points, the surf creaming no higher than her vitality. 

And it was so the evening following, as she came dancing down 
the kicked-up sand of the beach—in a little bright blue mercerized 
frock, if you please, with very brief sleeves that ended right up in the 
jolliest part of her arm, a half-moon of vaccination winking out 
roguishly beneath a finish of ribbon bow, and a white canvas sport 
hat with a jockey rosette to cap the little climax of her, and by no 
means least, a metal coin purse, with springy insides designed 
to hold exactly fifty cents in nickels. 

Once on the sand—which ran-away, as she put it, tickling 
each step she took—her spirits, it must be admitted, went 
just a little crazily off. The window, you see, where Marylin 
sewed her buttonholes six days the week, faced a brick wall 
that peeled with an old scrofula of white paint: Coney Island 
faced a world of sky. So that, when she pinched Getaway’s 
nose in between the lips of her coin purse and he, turning a 
double somersault right in his checked suit, landed seated in a 
sprawl of mock daze, off she went into peals of laughter only 
too ready to be released. 

He bought her a wooden whirring machine, an instrument 
of noise that because it was not utilitarian, became a toy of 
delicious sound. 

They rode imitation ocean waves at five cents a voyage, 
their only mal-de-mer regret when it was over. He bought 
her salt water taffy, and when the little red cave of her mouth 
became too ludicrously full of the pully stuff, he tried to kiss 
its state of candy paralysis, and instantly she became sober 
and would have no more of his nonsense. ; 

Getaway,” she cried, snapping fingers of inspiration, “let’s 
80 in bathing!” 

“T'll say we will!” 

No sooner said than done. In rented bathing suits, un- 
fastidious if you will, but pshaw, with the ocean for wash- 
day, who minded! Hers a little blue wrinkly one that 
hit her far too far below the knees, but her head flow- 
ered up in a polka dotted turban, that well enough she 
knew bound her up prettily, and her arms were so round 
with that indescribable - softness of- youth! Getaway, 
whose eyes could focus a bit when he looked at them, set 
up a leggy dance at sight of her. (Continued on page 130) “Marry me now,” he said, “and you'll wear diamonds.” 
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If Mary Marvin lived 
next door to you, her 
story would be the most 
dramatic thing that 
ever touched your life. 
Perhaps she does live 
next door—for there are 
many more of her than 
any of us know. Which 
is one reason why you 
cull never forget her 
story, as written for 
CosMOPOLITAN— 


HAYNES 
IRWIN 


HE department store of Parrish Brothers covers with 


its enormous graystone bulk a whole Fifth Avenue 


block, not far south of Fifty-ninth Street. It cannot 


of course compete for elegance and high breeding with 


the small specialty shops of the region. Yet it has an air—for all 
the world like a supercilious nouveau riche with a lorgnette—of 


surveying through plate glass windows the dwarfed huddle of 


red brick and brownstone buildings which press upon it. 
Outside it has all the earmarks of a new and—though this 
seems a contradiction in terms—exclusive department store. 


In summer, brilliant window boxes trail fringes of ivy from broad 
sills; in winter they bristle with pygmy, lance-topped firs. At all 
seasons, the huge show windows display apparel expensive to 


the verge of sumptuosity. At three doors, uniformed giants 
assist arriving and departing taxi trade. caer 5 


Inside is space, height, light. It is plush-soft to the foot, fog- 


cool to the eye. The aisles between counters are esplanades. 


Suave floormen, courteous counter girls, benignant elevator men 
abound. It is so cloistral indeed that common folk feel a little 
42 
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abashed there . . . there seems to be no crowd . . . shoppers 
saunter and loiter... 

Parrish Brothers is, as New York commercial history goes, an 
old establishment. It has been in existence for eighty years and 
made affluent three generations of Parrishes. There is now but a 
single member of the family extant and he is old and, though 
not a bachelor, divorced and childless. 

Of Oliver Parrish, the least said the wiser; for perhaps better 
than the writer, the reader knows the collection of scandals which 
cluster about his name. It is scarcely probable that the reader 
will recollect, although he may if he is old enough, a spectacular 
sensation of nearly forty years ago when Oliver eloped with 
Stephanie St. Clair, the leader of one of the inevitable Amazon 
choruses of her period. 

Oliver’s father fescued him from this predicament and the 
incident sank out of sight under the swiftly moving current 
New York social history. 

The reader may possibly remember Oliver’s marriage, twenty 
years ago, with Yvonne Sayter, the most beautiful of that year's 
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crop of debutantes and the sensational suit for breach of promise 
immediately instituted by Jane Jarvis, the most notorious show 
girl of the period. And it is not at all unlikely that the reader 
will recall the suit for divorce of ten years ago which Mrs. Parrish, 
naming among others, Petite Perry, the famous moving picture 
Star, won so easily.. 

Oliver—he is sixty now—has never remarried. He has not 
appeared in the newspapers in any unpleasant connection since 
his divorce, and there are those who believe that he has mended 
ls Ways. Few in the department store of Parrish Brothers be- 
lieve this, however. There are two who could speak with au- 
thority in this matter—Frank Timmins, still general manager, and 
Mary Marvin, former head of the Imported Robes Department. 

+immins has been forty years in the employ of Parrish Brothers 
~it 1s unlikely he will ever break his silence. And then, as far as 

immins is concerned, there is another consideration. At inter- 
¥ for years, rumors have broken out sporadically in the shop 
that Timmins is socially hand in glove with his employer... . 
that the evening sees him accompanying Oliver Parrish in his 


Strings of pearls 
slipped across her fin- 
gers. Thick bulbs of 
emeralds dropped into 
her clutch. Fire-opals 
turned the blood out 
of her palms. She was 
in a veritable bath of 
glittering gems. 
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about-the-town excursions. But nobody has ever produced the 
detailed data which mean the proof of this story. One rumor 
alone persists, has stratified to truth; that Timmins and his 
wife live apart, that for years he has tried unavailingly to force 
her to give him a divorce. 

As for Mary Marvin—her record of service was almost as long 
as Timmins’s. For thirty years she served Parrish Brothers; 
one year in the old Fourteenth Street shop; twenty-five years in 
the Twenty-third Street shop; and four years in the new Fifth 
Avenue establishment. Nobody knows where Mary Marvin is 
now. It is very unlikely, however, that she will ever express her- 
self on the subject of Oliver Parrish because— But let us begin 
at the beginning. 

Mary Marvin was fifteen years old when—it was Frank 
Timmins who engaged her—she entered the employ of Parrish 
Brothers as cash girl. She was a snub-nosed, pigtailed, pert piece 
of girlhood, thin-legged, big-footed and red-handed. Advancing 
maidenhood toned down much of this, but although it amplified 
her contours, it seemed for a long time not to round them; it 
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added neither beautifying color nor luster. She was advanced 
from cash girl to bundle girl, from bundle girl to counter girl in 
the lingerie department. It was again Frank Timmins who took 
cognizance of her fidelity, who jumped her from promotion to 
promotion. 

Popular as she was with her superiors, she was far from popular 
with her associates. She was not a mixer. She never joined the 
theater parties that her counter mates got up; the half-holiday 
excursions, Sunday picnics or the like. She was not the kind 
who volunteered information, invited question or comment. 
That she had had for family a father and mother, that she lived 
somewhere in “ Joirsey,”’ was indeed all they knew of her. One 
year the mother died; a few years later the father. What they 
never suspected was that Mary had a younger sister—Lelia. 
There was plenty of reason why Mary should never mention Lelia 
to them. 

Lelia was wayward. 

And Lelia was the type of wayward girl most difficult to handle. 
Without mind or character, pretty, gay, reckless, absolutely 
plastic and with a passion for pretty clothes, she was the prey 
of the moment and the people thereof. 

Lelia Marvin’s life was short, but her story, comparatively 
speaking, was long and sordid. Most of it occurred a long dis- 
tance from home. It began at fifteen when she ran away from 
school with a boy companion. It ended at twenty-six when some- 
where in the West she brought her fatherless daughter into the 
world. Mary Marvin found herself alone—and indeed grateful 
that her parents were dead—the sole guardian and support of an 
illegitimate niece who, first a shame, a perplexity and a burden, 
was to become the focus of her affection, the pivot on which 
moved her absorbing ambition. Lelia had stipulated that if her 
baby were a girl she be called after her sister. Mary she was 
named and Maysie she was nicknamed. As Maysie must have 
another name—Lelia. it may here be stated, had no idea who the 
child’s father was—Mary, after a consultation with the telephone 
book, decided on Appleton. 

Mary’s next move was swift, decided and trenchant. She 
found a place to live in New York; established herself there with 
an aged woman of all work who took care of Maysie, prepared 
Mary’s breakfast and dinner. 

None of her counter matés at Parrish Brothers suspected what 
Mary was going through. Something had happened—that they 
did guess; but only because of an increased quiet on Mary’s 
part, an absorbed devotion to her work, alternating with a trance- 
like impassivity. 

“Do you suppose,”’ Annie Gerrity asked Freda Maintz in the 
slang of the period, “that her nibs got stuck on anybody?”’ 

“‘Her stuck on anybody!” Freda repeated scornfully. “Like 
ducks! Could a marble monument in a graveyard get stuck 
on anybody? Looka the way she took her father’s and 
mother’s death! The only thing she’s ever got stuck on is the 
pitchers on the dollar bills. That one’s got a fat bank account 
already.” 

It is true that Mary had a bank account, modest deposits of her 
own, supplemented by the few thousands that her father left; it 
was true also that she began to acquire a reputation as a tight- 
wad. The shopping of her lunch hour was abbreviated and 


strictly utilitarian. She seemed impervious to the fascinations of . 


minor spendings. For a while there was a thick buzz of conjec- 
ture behind the counter. 

But before anybody could discover what had happened that 
involved Mary Marvin privately, something else happened that 
involved her publicly. That “something else’’ swept all minor 
queries away. Mary was levitated bodily from the lingerie 
counter—Frank Timmins again—and floated into the Ready to 
Wear Department where she became assistant to Addie Miles. 
From assistant to chief—Addie to the astonishment of the depart- 
ment married in the spring—was for Mary, propelled inevitably 
by Timmins, but a step. From there on to second assistant in 
the Imported Robes, to first assistant, to head—it was a flight of 
stairs which ended . . . 

“Gawd, she'll be in the firm alone with Oliver before she gets 
through!” commented Annie Gerrity. 

In appearance Mary was still a curious average of major and 
minor. In other words, she looked like everybody else. Nature 
had done nothing for her. And apparently had no intention of 
doing anything for her. Mary had, in the past, attempted various 
artificial mitigations of her mediocrity. . Now, however, she made 
a clean sweep of them. She abolished the marcel wave with its 
colony of rats, the auxiliary complexion, the meager collection of 
“artistic jewelry.” She pulled her abundant hair—as blackly 
shining as brush could make it—so firmly and straightly back that 


the pendant of oval face had almost a Japanesque effect of yp. 
mitigation; coiled it in a tight wad in her neck. 

She evolved a kind of type gown. And this gown—somewhat 
modified by the exigencies of fashion; slim, fat, loose, tight: 
long one year, short the next; waistline non-existant, at the 
bust, the knees, even the waist—was essentially always. the 
same gown. It was made of a soft, lusterless material, and jt 
showed what the novelists call a touch of lace at the neck and 
sleeves. That, in Mary’s case, meant a very narrow collar and 


- very narrow cuffs of lace—real lace. 


Although she succeeded in being neither a beautiful nor a pic- 
turesque figure, she achieved something that attracted the eye— 
especially the masculine one. Men looked sideways at the pleas- 
ing, soft-stepping figure, or frankly turned heads to study it. 
Sometimes they made overtures, covert or open, toward a closer 
acquaintance. 

“T hear,” said Annie Gerrity (still behind the lingerie counter) 
to Freda Maintz (now happily married and the mother of three), 
who had dropped in for five minutes of gossip, ‘‘a hick from the 
tall timbers tried to get new with Her Icicles today.” 

“Tf he did,” Freda commented, ‘“‘he’s in the hospittle now— 
getting unfroze.” © 

It was true that Mary tolerated no nonsense; had her own cool 
methods of settling mashers. 

All the time that her appearance had been submitting to these 
revolutions, Mary’s manners and mentality had been undergoing 


‘corresponding changes. She was the most swift and avidly 


observant of women. She listened closely to the talk of her 
customers, not alone from curiosity but following an impulse 
that came from deeper psychological motives. She became the 
most expert of saleswomen. To perfect herself here, she took a 
Saturday afternoon course in salesmanship. But she supple- 
mented theory by the results of her keen observation, her cool 
judgment. 

Constantly she was studying her customers from the sartorial 
point of view, not at all trying to find out what she thought 
suited them—for she knew that instantly—but what they 
thought suited them. She was studying them quite as closely 
from another point of view—of cultivation. She drank in their 
talk. Hor grammar gradually purged itself of its mistakes; her 
vocabulary cleansed itself of its slang. Her mind soaked up 


‘their phrases, their terms, their vocabularies, their pronuncia- 


tions, their inflections. If they happened to bring young daugh- 
ters: with them, she was, as far as these girls were concerned, all 
ear. If their talk turned to European travel, she might on their 
departure sometimes be observed making notes in a tiny book. 
Nowadays when her lunch time reading was not a French novel, 
it was a book of travels. 


The lights had not been turned on; but enough of the day’s 
luster lingered to sluice through the back rooms into the square 
hall and to illuminate the table which occupied its middle. 
Home-hunting sixteen years ago, Mary had come upon this, 
the servant story of the quiet old, red brick Greenwich Village 
house; had seen under all its muck and grime the possibilities 
in it. 

The result was careful enough to be simple, individual enough 
to be original. Cheerful rag rugs embossed pictures on the 
painted, wide-boarded floors. A daffodil-flower yellow wash 
made permanent sunshine on the grimed old walls; a daffodil- 
leaf green paint concealed time’s batters on the old woodwork. 
As for the rest, blue Canton china, silver-gray pewter filled the 
hall closets, now transmogrified to china closets by sliding glass 
doors; valanced chintz curtains framed the low square windows; 
rows and rows of books—these were the broad splashes. Simple 
single couches in the two bedrooms; a fireplace, spluttering with 
joy in the living room; a big comfortable divan with a trio of 
chairs, all bought second hand and all upholstered in a faded, 
wine-colored velvet; a center table loaded with books and maga- 
zines, china wall pockets holding branches of brown oak leaves; 
a profusion of candles—these were the details. 

And in the midst of all this slimly flitted the figure of a very 
young girl, her down-dropped eyes busy with the table appoint- 
ments, 

She was circling the table, as one uplifted from step to step by 
auxiliary wing assistance. “Oh, what fun it is to get the dinner 
myself! I’m so glad.that you decided this year to have no maid. 
It’s so exciting, Auntie.” 

At this, Mary Marvin lifted over her paper-edge a smile dashed 
with indulgence. “And do you like excitement?” she asked as 
one extremely casual: 5 

“I'll say I do,” Maysie’s delicious contralto answered with 
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“Don't let's go downstairs till I've sampled some of this perfume—and this French powder 
too. Look—and this lipstick is from Paris!" 


emphasis. ‘Sometimes I wish so much that something would 
‘ppen that I wouldn’t care if it were a fire or an earthquake.” 
But it seems to me that you have a very good time,” Mary 
Temonstrated, still idly. 
Ido. I do,” Maysie answered blithely. 
They sat down at the little round table, Mary serving the 
miniature lamb pie and the hot chocolate, Maysie in the meantime 


importantly mixing a dressing for the bowl of salad. In a tone 
still so casual that it seemed carefully so, Mary reverted to 
the former topic. 

“What do you call excitement, Maysie?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know exactly—a lot of things—dancing and 
theater parties and supper at the hotels afterwards and—and 
motors and sports and week-end parties in the country and 
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clothes—lots of clothes—clothes for every possible occasion and 
all of the most beautiful kind.” 

Furrows caught Mary’s forehead to an inter-brows tangle. 
“T expect after a while I'll be able to manage prettier clothes and 
dancing and perhaps theater parties. But when it comes to 
motors and houseparties—”’ Mary ended with a decisive 
shake of her head. 

“T hear the girls talking about such things all the time in 
school,’ Maysie confided. 


“T’ve tried to warn you,”’ Mary reminded her, “that that would. 


be the disadvantage of going to private school.” 

“Yes, I know. But 
they seem to have so 
many aunts and uncles 
and cousins who invite 
them to visit,’’ Maysie 
commented. “Why is 
it that we have no re- 
lations, Auntie?” 

Mary maintained her 
smile. ‘Well, you see 
your grandfather and 
grandmother came to 
New York from the 
West. They had no rel- 
atives here and as a 
matter of fact, they left 
very few behind. At 
any rate they were dis- 
tant ones and we soon 
lost touch with them. 
Your father, being Eng- 
lish and an orphan, was 
so far away that he 
kept up no relation- 
ships. Then you see 
my father and mother 
died and your father 
and mother died. And 
I’ve been too busy to 
make friends.” 

“Too busy getting 
everything pretty for 
me, you mean,” May- 
sie murmured. “You 
dear Auntie!” 

“What kind of dress 
would you like, for in- 
stance?” Mary in- 
quired after a long 
silence in which May- 
sie, removing the pie, 
had served her to 


It is a difficult business describing the beauty of Maysie 
Appleton; time-worn phrases inevitably recur; they are the 
ones that tell the truth. If an irregularity anywhere had formed 
the peg on which to hang a piquant phrase of description, it would 
be easier. But there was no such irregularity. Her color 
dusky in the dense hair rippling close to a Clytie-like head, dusky 
in the night-soft eyes, dusky in the delicate, precisely curyed 
brows that were satiny arches defining the snowy eyelids, dusky 
in the thick sweep of the direct lashes that, like the eaves to a 
pagoda, lengthened those eyelids; wine crimson in the lips whose, 
wide, wistful flutter displayed a line of luminous pearl; tea-rose 


salad. Lelia had stipulated that the baby girl was to be called after her sister. So Mary she was named, 


“Oh, I saw one from 
the bus today on the Avenue in—why it was in Parrish Broth- 
ers’ window. Of course I saw a hundred for that matter. But 
this was such an angel. Oh, how I wanted it! Why, do you 
know, Auntie, I pretty nearly stopped the bus and went in to 
ask to have it tried on. But I knew they’d guess the instant 
they looked at me that I couldn’t pay for it!” 

“What was it like?” 

“Oh, it was beautiful—ivory satin—very soft and gleamy— 
short, with a Spanish shawl draped over it like one that we saw 
at the Spanish exhibition last vear—the white with flowers in all 
colors—you remember?” 

“It was fixed so that the fringe made the shoulder straps. A 
flowered corner came down in front and in back; and at the sides, 
fringed points longer than the skirt. And beside it was an evening 
coat of white brocade with such a lovely white fur collar; a pair 
of ivory satin slippers with buckles of brilliants,-a long pair of 
ivory-colored gloves—and, oh yes!—a big Spanish comb and a 
little fan. Oh, Auntie, how I wanted it! Sometimes I want 
beautiful things so much that it seems as though I would do 
anything—anything to get them.” 

Came a pause. They moved into the living room. Maysie 
brought in a diminutive pot of coffee. Mary poured herself a cup. 
When in an even voice, “I think we could have more light.” 

Maysie skipped about snapping on electric lights. The room 
bloomed softly. Maysie turned—it blazed. Even Mary, the 
accustomed, caught her breath. 


cream in the colorless, poreless skin; her contours of such a 
proud, perfected chiseling that had you come across her skull 


anywhere, vou would have known it belonged to a beautiful - 


woman—they were flawless. Then add her expression, half 
proud, half dreamy, wholly tender and of an incredible innocence 
—it all made up into a composition that proceeded in public 
nowadays through twin waves of turned heads, twin fringes of 
admiring comment. Somewhere in the coolness of this perfec- 
tion, there was allure—the allure of seductive promise. Was it 
the luscious wide-centeredness of the sculpturesque lips—the hint 
of a sudden salience in the tender curve of bosom and hip? Where 
it lingered was a puzzle. Nevertheless it was there, unmistakably 
there—the promise of a tempered voluptuousness at maturity. 

Mary stared and sipped her coffee sad meditated and stared 
again. Maysie cleared the table and, singing in her assured, sweet 
contralto, washed the dishes in the doli nouse kitchenette; put 
everything back in its place. 

In two years more, Mary reflected, Maysie would be eighteen. 
There would be money enough for their first trip to Europe. 
She herself would get leave of absence for a year. Then would 
come her strike for a position as Paris buyer—then permanent 
Paris representative. She knew that a mature Maysie had to 
appear but ,once on the stage of the world to make an instal- 
taneous sensation. That first stage, Mary had long ago deci 
should be in Europe. 

Very early in-Maysie’s childhood, Mary had recognized— 
perhaps her own lack of pulchritude had quickened that alest 
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ception—that, Maysie’s beauty was going to be of an extraor- 
inary quality. From that instant, Mary possessed the surging 
sense of power of the man who owns secret treasure. Instantly 
there famed within her an ambition equal to that sense, a resolu- 
tion as big as both. Maysie’s face, she determined, should lead 
her neither to moneyless marriage, nor department store drudg- 
ing; neither to the stage nor to the moving picture house. Above 
all, it should save her from her mother’s fate. It should bring her 
marriage—but marriage accompanied by wealth and social posi- 
tion. She determined that Maysie should have the education 
to fit her for such a marriage. 


to French drama whenever it appeared in New York. She 
ended by constituting herself a kind of duenna in Mary’s absence. 
She taught Maysie how to walk, how to sit down, how to enter a 
room, above all how to speak—poured vibrant beauty into the 
child’s voice. 

Until she was fourteen Maysie attended public school. For 
over two years now, she had been going as a day pupil to one of 
the best private schools in the city. This had made a big dent 
in Mary’s savings, but it was only a dent. From the point of view 
of cultivation it was perfect—Maysie was actually learning how 
to read the newspapers, was developing an interest in post-war 

political problems. 

In other ways it was 
not so satisfactory. Her 
classmates were all 
from wealthy families. 
Servants, motors, opera 
boxes, week-end parties 
formed the warp of 
their talk, pleasant 
social relationship the 
woof. Inevitably May- 
sie would have felt the 
difference even if the 
more spiteful among 
them had not taken 
pains to show it to her. 
However, just as inevi- 
tably this was offset by 
the prestige involun- 
‘tarily and immemo- 
rially accorded toa 
beauty such as Maysie! 

Beauty such as May- 
sie’s! 

It was on this high 
note in Mary’s reflec- 
tions that Maysie her- 
self broke in; and broke 
in with a narrative of a 
type that was becoming 
annoyingly frequent in 
her daily confidences. 

“There was a horrid 
man sitting just back 
of me on the top of the 
bus today, Auntie. He 
asked me, when he got 
to Twenty-third Street, 
if it were Fourteenth 
Street. And when I 
said no, he asked me if 
point out Four- 


and Maysie she was nicknamed. The elder Mary's next move was swift. decided and trenchant teenth Street when we 


_From that instant, Mary Marvin had ceased to live any proper 

life of her own. She lived only in and for Maysie. By this time, 

. She was beginning to draw a salary more than adequate for a 

creditable scale of living. But she never lived up to that credit- 

[9 scale; for a long time she did not increase her annual expen- 
ure. 

She clung to the servant’s attic which she still rented for a 
song. She reduced her own spending to the annual. purchase of 
tWo store gowns, two street suits, the negligees into which at night 
she invariably slipped and the biennial purchase of a long loose 
durable fur coat which protected her from colds. 

Maysie she dressed with an equal simplicity but with more 
elegance, in bargain clothes which her lynx-eyed watching 
orgy for her at Parrish Brothers. Their food, too, was 
simple. 

Once a year, her two weeks and Maysie’s ten of vacation were 
Spent in remote rustic towns. Only in the matter of training was 
she lavish; although at first she seemed penurious in the extreme. 
In order to supervise Maysie’s education, she began her own. An 
elderly Frenchwoman, an extra woman at the Metropolitan 

ta House and a boarder in the apartment below, consented 
to give them both French lessons. Here Mary builded better 
than she knew. Madame Moiret was an ex-actress, once a mem- 
ber of the Comédie Francaise; she provided her two pupils with an 
accent of classic purity. With the characteristic passion of the 
elderly Frenchwoman for the beautiful jeune fille, she fell into 
the habit of taking Maysie to the French church; on her off nights 


came to it. Of course 
he could have counted for himself, but I did not think of that. 
And he kept talking to me until we got to Fourteenth Street— 
he was an awfully cheap person. He didn’t get off at Four- 
teenth Street. He waited until I got off. And do you know, 
Auntie, I had a feeling he was going to follow me.” 

“And did he?” 

“No. I dove into a doorway. He missed me in the traffic and 
turned up the Avenue again. I don’t know how it happens that 
the people on the bus are so different from what they used to be. 
Almost every day a man does some horrid thing or other.” 

Again Mary’s brows made a plexus of perplexity. That was 
the interior terror which tore unceasingly at her certainty of 
success. The unknown! Maysie was now almost too beautiful 
to go about alone. 

A sudden hum of the buzzer cut her meditations stridently 
short. 

“Why there’s the bell!”” Maysie exclaimed with a delighted 
surprise. ‘Who can be coming to see us in the evening?” She 
skipped with the lightsomeness of a young colt to the tube in the 
hall, called’an expectant “Hello” into the flare of china collar. 

“Timmins,” she turned, immediately blank, to her aunt, 
“Mr. Frank Timmins.” 

“Frank Timmins!” Mary ejaculated. And then emitting the 
final exclamative of her surprise, “Forevermore!”’ she crowded 
into the next instant, “Tell him to come up.” She herself arose, 
came to the living room doorway. 

Intensive silence on Mary’s part followed Maysie’s contralto 
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adjuration into the tube. “Who is he, Auntie?” Maysie finally 
asked 


‘Manager of the store,’ Mary automatically answered from 
the depths of what was obviously a deep-diving puzzlement. 

Maysie pressed the button which opened the door at the foot 
0: their stairway. Mary arose to meet the man who came lightly 
over them. 

Over fifty, Timmins had a face like a drying apple, the frost- 
bitten color, purpled by tiny broken veins and long thread-like 
lines, beginning to dig deep. Nevertheless he was dapperly 
smart in his hairy brown topcoat and his English soft hat. He 
gave a single visualizing sweep about the room with a pair of 
cold, glass-clear eyes. But it was as though that microscopic 
scrutiny had licked up and magnified every detail of the comfort- 
able simple scene, the pleasing mature figure of his hostess in the 
foreground, the lovely virginal creature standing so gracefully 
receptive a little back. Instantly that swift scrutiny returned to 
rest on his hostess’s gaze; pressed there a shade too hard as though 
the commonplaces of greeting refused to emerge from an inner 
riot. 

His automatic, ‘‘ Well, I fancy I’m the last person you expected 
to see tonight, Miss Marvin,” crossed Mary’s, “Good evening, 
Mr. Timmins. This is a great pleasure.” 

Mary immediately added, ‘‘Let me introduce my niece, Miss 
Appleton—Mr. Timmins, Maysie.”’ Maysie produced the charm- 
ing jeune fille bow which Madame Moiret had taught her, Mr. 
Timmins the simple “‘How do you do!” of his best business 
manner. 

“Come into the living room,” Mary continued, “there’s a fire 
there.” In a moment they were all seated, Mary and her guest 
on the roomy couch, Maysie in a big, puffy chair where they 
could both see her, under a yellow-shaded electric light which 
poured unavailing gold into the rich waves of her blackly purple 
hair and unsuccessful flaw-seeking light over the tea-rose cream 
of her velvety skin. Mr. Timmins’s eye went to her occasionally. 

“You have a charming place here,” he commented. The auto- 
matic quality in his manner had flowered in an urbanity quite 
different from his office manner. Nevertheless it was apparent 
that underneath that urbanity—shocked into being by a breath- 
taking suddenness—there still lurked stupefaction. 

“We find it very pleasant,” Mary agreed. In spite of herself 
the simple, frank look she turned upon him kept asking furtively, 
“What in the world do you want?” 

If he noted her silent question, he did not answer it. Instead 
he addressed himself to Maysie. “I hope your aunt’s training 
you to become head of a department in Parrish Brothers, Miss 
Appleton. We don’t often get such good ones as Miss Marvin.” 

“T really don’t know what auntie’s training me for.” The 
gleam of pearl in her faint smile seemed only to punctuate 
Maysie’s perfect composure. “I only know she gives me every- 
thing I want.” 

“T really can’t make up my mind what I want her to be,” 
Mary lied glibly. 

“Plenty of time to decide that,” Mr. Timmins bromidically 
promised her. ‘No hurry at all. Only when the time comes, 
remember us.” 

Mr. Timmins continued to ramble down harmless conversa- 
tional currents. Mary let herself float along with him. However, 
2 quarter of an hour, she appeared to take counsel with 

erself. 

““Maysie,”” came the immediate results of the conference, “I 
think you’d better write that theme tonight. Madame said some- 
thing to me about wanting to take you to a French lecture 
tomorrow night—on Moliére, I think.” 

Obediently Maysie arose. Her movement seemed. to bring 
Timmins to his feet. She flitted to Mary’s side; laid her warm 
lips against her aunt’s cheek. ‘Oh, that will be just too ducky,” 
she fluted. ‘We're reading Moliére in school. Good night, 
Mr. Timmins!” 

“Good night, Miss Appleton!” 

Timmins waited a moment after the door shut, talking agree- 
ably of nothing. Then without circumlocution he said, “‘ You’re 
wondering what I’ve come here for, Miss Marvin.” 

“T hope everything’s all right at the store,” Mary answered 
obliquely. 

“Everything is. My errand has nothing to do with the shop, 
Miss Marvin. It’s purely a social matter.” 

Mary smiled noncommittally. “It sounds interesting.” 

“T hope it will prove so. It concerns Mr. Parrish.” 

Mary made no comment. She let her uplifted eyebrows do 
the work of surprised questicn for her. 

““Mr. Parrish,” Timmins went on fluently, “is going to give a 


little dinner party at his house Friday night. It is for one of the® 
girls in your department to whom he feels himself,” Timmiga 
dropped his tone, ‘‘to be under obligation.” Apparently dismisg: 
ing the idea of explanation as unnecessary, he proceeded, “ie 
Parrish, who has a very nice sense of propriety, feels that a-youmm 
girl might be disposed to decline such hospitality unless she wepe 
assured that she would be chaperoned by a woman of unjgs 
peached reputation—somebody known to her personally,: 
Parrish talked the matter over with me and I suggested yous 
Mr. Parrish, who has always had a very distinct sense of youm 
ability and fidelity, seized on the suggestion at once. If you age 
not otherwise engaged, may we depend on you for that?” ‘i 
paused. 

Mary did not for an instant answer. Her manner remained 
equable. The face she turned to him showed the masklikem 
impassivity which she could always command; yet her mind hade 
changed from a cool chamber of logical, ordered thought to the 
very stamping ground for suspicious conjecture. " 

What was the game? Should she say yes or no? If yes , .¥ 
What was she letting herself in for? If no... Her heagg 
constricted. She could not—she could not afford to lose her jou 
with only two years between her and freedom. She must hayes 
those two years. “If you are not otherwise engaged.” Did that 
offer escape? Of course not! It was put in only to make it seem 
a request. 

The pause threatened to prolong itself. Then Timmins, not 
waiting for an answer, took the argument along another slant, 
It seemed to Mary that she only half heard. 

“Mr. Parrish is so considerate a gentleman . . . so acute, soy 
subtle a sense of propriety . . . delicacy that a situation like 
this demands of him . . . that beautiful, self-respecting insig 
tence on propriety of the wage earning woman . . . so averse tow 
taking favors from anybody .. . perfectly aware of the team 
stricted leisure of store girls . . . most punctilious in his insis@ 
tence on payment for extra hours . . . whether it be in retummaa 
service of some kind... promotion ... something mores 
substantial .. .” 

From out of the scurry of his phrases, one word jumped out 4am 
though her perception had ringed it with a golden light. Paymenili 
It darted—that word—like a winged thing through her mind, ange 
as though it had magic properties, it ringed with light offi 
phrases for the moment darkly dormant there. Europe! Buyem 
Permanent Paris representative! A rich marriage for Maysieis 

““T should be very glad to serve Mr. Parrish,” she said slowig 
“in any way in my power.” But now her mind raised another 
question. Who was the girl? She wondered by what avenue Sig 
could bring about inquiry. 

“Mr. Parrish will be very grateful,” Frank Timmins assume 
her suavely. “He never forgets.” He extracted from an inneE 
pocket a slim brown leather case, nipped a card from it, inscribeg 
an address on the card. “Friday at eight,” he wrote undera® 
“Mr. Parrish will send a motor for you unless—” He pausem 
significantly and bore in upon her with his glassy gaze, a sugges 
tion that she did not immediately get. 

“T think I’ll not let him bother to do that,” she caught it # “ia 
length. “I'll take a taxi.” ‘a. 

“Whatever is easiest.” Mr. Timmins had now almost the 
deprecating her modest choice. “I am sure it will be a delightitt 
occasion and that we shall all enjoy it enormously.” ‘i 

“Oh, you'll be there, Mr. Timmins?” Mary exclaimed 
relieved tone. 

“Oh, yes!”” And then casually as though he had just happengiy 
to remember it, ‘‘The fourth member of the party is Ma 
Vaughan of your department.” 

Miss Vaughan! Dorothy Vaughan! Dolly! Doll! Whatwm 
the game? Then Mary’s heart gave a great leap towards secunt}™ 
serenity. 

It was true. 

She remembered perfectly. Oliver’s niece, Cordelia Haveraam 
ford, had been ill in a hospital. During her convalescence, Olive 
had ordered a half dozen evening gowns sent out to her. Doll q 
had accompanied them. She remembered Doll’s killing accouligg 
of the modest way—eyelids down and mouth corners drooping=3% 
she had paraded in her French models before her employer and 7h 
his pretty niece. Miss Haversford had apparently taken Sm 
fancy to Doll; she had asked that she be sent out with otha 
things. Perhaps Miss Haversford would be at the dinner. 

Yet how strange—Doll! Why Doll was really only a 
That’s why, in the Imported Robes, where to be sure she was 
most popular model, they called her Doll. _An empty- 
chattering, giggling little idiot. Yet with all her spirits, such @ 
straightlaced little piece. So perfect a (Continued on page SO) 
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IANA ALLEN smiles her way through 
the Cosmopolitan Production, “Get- 
Rich-Quick Wallingford.” 
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IVIAN MARTIN may not look “Just Married,” but 
that is the play in which she stars. 
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LMA RUBENS is the girl they want in “Find the 
Woman,” one of the newest Cosmopolitan Productions. 
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‘We love you—the dog and 
1—with all the love of which 


we are capable,” 
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““T know I have neat ankles,’’ she said, ‘“‘and I know that all I need is 
the right shoes and stockings—and the rest of the clothes that go with them. 


Then watch me.’’ 


He did. But what else he did would be giving. away 


the secret of this surprising and charming. story by FRANK R. ADAMS 


The Comedian 


E found Jane Clemens in a women’s garment factory 
where he had gone in search of types. The place was 
little better than a sweat shop and the creations they 
turned out from the power-driven sewing machines 

that were always in too much of a hurry were exaggerations of 
the mode, copied in materials that would last just about long 
enough to get themselves sold to customers of little discrimina- 
tion and less capital. 

_ The girl was not the type that he was looking for but his atten- 
tion was arrested when he passed her machine by the fact that she 
Was crying silently as she worked. He passed by but came back 
later because the spectacle of her unhappiness haunted him. His 
sympathies were easily engaged that way. Perhaps it was that 
very quality in his character which made him the jester that he 
was. The ability to crawl inside the other fellow’s skin and make 
his troubles ones own must surely be the first requirement for a 
great actor. How else can one know why people laugh or cry? 

Why?” he asked, stopping before her machine. 
She looked up, startled, and made a seam awry before her 
glance dropped back to her work. 
Never mind,” he said kindly, “I’ll pay for it. Stop your 
ao ¢ and answer my question. You're on piece work, aren’t 
She nodded. 
He handed her a five dollar bill. “Enough?” 
Nes What-do you want to know?” 
«. The Teason for these.”” He touched her tear-stained cheeks. 
A man wouldn’t understand.” 


“Why not?” 

“ Because it isn’t anything definite like having a pain or losing 
a friend or relative by death. It’s really much more serious, as 
I know, because I’ve had plenty of pains and I’ve lost every 
relative I ever had. But it sounds very selfish and trivial.” 

She paused to give him a chance to say that she need not tell. 
He failed to fill in with the expected speech. Instead his eyes 
encouraged her to go on. 

“T was crying because I shall never have any dress as nice as 
the one I’m working on, and I know that I would look better in it 
than the woman who will probably buy it. I’m just grouching 
all by myself because the Lord made me moderately pretty and 
nobody will ever find it out but myself. There are hundreds of 
girls like me who know they are every bit as beautiful and as 
clever as the plush tabbies who ride by us in their limousines. 
But we know that no one will ever discover it but ourselves 
unless we wear becoming clothes.” 

He smiled. 

“You think I’m kidding myself about my own attractiveness, 
don’t you?” she demanded bitterly. ‘“I don’t blame you. 
Cleopatra wouldn’t have looked so good with a red nose and tear- 
swollen eyes. But give me an hour at a hair dresser’s and I'll 
agree to attract your attention even in that dress.” She indicated 
scornfully the garment she had been working on. 

“You know, then, that the dress you’ve been making is no 
Paris creation?” 

“Of course. It’s my appreciation of really good things that 
makes me so unhappy. I know, for instance, that I have neat 
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ankles, and that with 
proper shoes and 
stockings I could 
make men who saw 
me on the street look 
to see what sort of a 
face I had to go with 
them. Oh, yes, I 
know the sequence 
of masculine inspec- 
tion! It’s the cause 
of more secret femi- 
nine heartbreak than 
you men ever know. 
Many a beautiful 
woman has climbed 
down the ladder of 


despair on a pair of 
beefy ankles. God 
knows why it should 
make any difference, 
but the men pick us 
out by the degree of 
a curve which we 
have no hand in fash- 
ioning ourselves and 
which no amount of . 
physical culture can 
make any change in. 
This is the basis of 
two kinds of trage- 
dies. I don’t know 
whether it is worse 
to haveall the money 
and clothes you want 
and be built like 
Daisy, the pet Jer- 
sey, or to look rather 
better than the aver- 
age when you're in a 
bathtub but not to 
be becomingly 
dressed on any other 
occasion.” She 
waited once more for 
him to make some 
comment. “Have you 
had enough for your 
five dollars or shall I 
turn a handspring?”’ 


“No, thanks. But 4 
that.” ‘ 


He passed on and 
she went back to her 
machine. 


II 


A WEEK or so later he remembered her specifically when he 
needed some one to play a small part in his current picture. 
The consciousness of her personality had irritated him during 
the intervening time, but he had not named the aggravation to 
himself. It was not the beauty which she said she had—he was 
inclined to think that perhaps she was optimistic about that. 
But her frank discontent at her lot interested him. It was not 
often that one found a woman who knew what ailed her. Most of 
them just yearned indefinitely. 

She had a gift of conversation far above her niche in life. 
Undoubtedly some one had painstakingly inducted her) into 
knowledge of the English tongue and what to do withit. 4. 

It was perhaps the desire to play fairy godmother, latent in 
every human being, which gave him the impulse to dress her up 
once in fine clothes and see how she liked it. —- 

At any rate he sent for her. It is certain that he did not expect 
her to be grateful. He was enough of a student of human nature 
to know that there was nothing of the sycophant.in her character. 
Whatever was dropped into her lap she would consider her just 
due and nothing more. She would thank no one, not even fate. 

She did not even know who it was that had given her the 


She was torn between pride at having won him and a feeling of revulsion that he was 


opportunity until she came out of the dressing room into the 
studio. 

““Oh!—I see now why there was something familiar about you 
that day,” she acknowledged, inspecting him at arm’s length 
as if he were a curious and not very wholesome bug. 

“Tt’s only grease paint,” he assured her, guessing what was 
going on in her mind, “Really and truly I have had a shave and 
a bath this morning.” ; 

She had been correct about her own cool charm. Suitably 
clad, as she was now, one would never think to ask himself if she 
were beautiful or not. Probably she was, but it wasn’t necessary. 
She had the air of being so absolutely right from the tips of het 
suede toes to the crown of her flame-feathered hat that criticism 
acknowledged itself in the presence of a standard. Beauty was 
henceforth whatever she was no matter what it had been before. 

John Byrnes congratulated himself on having chosen aa 
appropriate setting for her. But he did not tell her that he had 
selected her costume himself. 

Nor that he had molded the tiny part she was to play so closely 
to her range of expression that she was sure to be successful init 

It was‘his custom, then, even as it was later when he became 
the Great John Byrnes, not to let people recognize burdensomely 
their obligation to him. 
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' now hers. Was there anything to him besid a 
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“Don’t yon 
know?” 

5! “No, John dear, I 
don’t. Dll marry 


you, yes, and-gladly 
if you want me any- 
way, but it wouldn’t 


be fair to go ahead 
oe without first telling 

ve you that my ideal 
has never beena man 
who is known to the 
public because of the 
funny pants he wears 
and the number of 
jars he can take on 
the base of his spine. 
Like every other 
woman I’ve had my 
dreams of a fairy 
prince and I’m afraid 
he looks a great deal 
more like Lancelot 
than he does like 
you.” 


a 


Joun ByRNES, 
probably because he 
wanted to, decided 
to take a chance of 
future comparison 
with the chevaliers 
of the age of ro- 
mance, and he and 
Jane Clemens were 
married. 

And immediately 
thereafter, as men 
do, John settled 
down to be content- 
edly happy all the 
rest of his life, never 
dreaming that their 
relationship was not 
absolutely soul-satis- 
fying to his wife. It 
is strange that even 
the wisest of lovers 
becomes the blindest 
of men when he be- 
comes a husband. 

He made no con- 
siderable demur 


Jane Clemens struck the upgrade with that first appearance. 
Her cool disdain made a splendid foil for the rough comedy of the 
star in the several small scenes she played with him. She learned 
readily, and, unobtrusively, he taught her many things, acting 
perhaps the least among them. She had a sense of poise and 
restraint in the beginning. Upon that foundation he built a 
superstructure of rare knowledge. She absorbed culture rather 
than learned. It was her birthright, like her beauty. 

Before she had been in half a dozen plays she had received three 
offers to star in her own right under the management of first 
class producers. 

About this time, also, John Byrnes proposed to her. ; 

Not afraid you'll lose me, are you?” Jane asked him. She 
had gone to him frankly with her outside offers. . 

Desperately afraid of it, but not in the way you mean,” 
€ answeréd sincerely. ‘I expect you soon to go out under your 
Fe banner professionally. I don’t mind that so much. But I 
on’t believe I can ever get over my imaginary picture of you in 
Pe _- I’ve been letting myself see you there, and you seem 

She was in his arms, but before he kissed her she drew back 
= looked at him questioningly. “I wonder what it would be 

¢ to be in love with a great comedian like you.” 


line beauty and colossal conceit? 


when the next offer 
to star her in roman- 
tic features came 
along. It was silly 

She could act. He 


to waste her appealing beauty in comedies. 
had taught her that himself. 

Her rise was meteoric. At first she was advertised as his wife 
but after a couple.of productions there was no need. Her reputa- - 
tion stood firmly upon its own feet. It is true that she was a trifle 
cold, inaccessible looking, but skilful directing and a discriminating 
choice of plays made that an asset rather than a drawback. She 
would never rise much higher than her beauty would carry her, 
not unless some cataclysm changed her voltage, but where she 
was seemed high enough to satisfy any woman’s desire. 

Her husband, thoroughly infatuated with her, never told even 
himself that she owed everything to him. He had set up his 
own goddess and worshipped at her shrine without reservation. 


IV 


In one of his comedies John Byrnes used a nondescript, flea- 
distracted puppy. He became attached to it as he did to all 
helpless things, and brought it home with him. : 

Jane found them together playing on her davenport when she 
came in. 

“‘What’s that cur doing in the house?” she demanded. “Look, 
he’s scratching fleas all over the furniture.” 
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“‘My dear,” her husband reproached. “He hasn’t a flea on 
him. That’s only acting. Old Bonebury here has been trained 
under one of the best directors in the country.” 

“Meaning yourself?” 

“Make your own deductions.” : 

Jane suddenly sank to the floor and extended her arms. 
““Come here, Bonebury. You and I are one blood.” 

The pup looked questioningly at his master. 

“Go ahead,” the latter permitted. 

The dog scrambled gratefully into her lap. She looked up 
over the intelligent face of the pup. ‘John, you do have the 
knack of tying the most unlikely derelicts like Bonebury and 
myself to you by chains of gratitude.” 

She didn’t look much like a derelict now as she sat there 
upon the pastel Chinese rug, a glinting symphony in an afternoon 
dress of friable gold net, which was being rapidly ruined by the 
exuberance of a no-account pup. The warmth of color in her 
gown made more desirable the cool perfection of her skin. 

“Ts that all—gratitude?”’ demanded the comedian, wistfully. 
He never should have asked such questions, but he cared so much 
that they sprang to his lips. 

“Of course that isn’t all,” she responded lightly. ‘We love 
you, both of us, with all the love of which we are capable.” 

Which was probably true at the time, the only difference being 
that Sir Joshua Bonebury, to give him his full name, loved with 
an affection that bade fair to shake his body to pieces and let his 
soul escape from his eyes, while the famous Jane Clemens could 
declare her devotion without disturbing a hair of her exquisitely 
coiffed head or ruffling the serenity of her mirror-like mind. 

Sir Joshua Bonebury was thus admitted to the family but not 
always was he exactly persona grata with the feminine head of it. 

“T wish you’d leave that dog at the studio whenever we’ve 
guests coming to the house.” When she referred to him as 
“that dog” Sir Joshua at a signal from his master rolled over on 
his back and let his paws flop in an unconvincing similitude of 
death. He did it now. ‘You can leave off your make-up and 
your funny trousers and shoes, but the pup never lets anybody 
forget that he is first assistant to the champion clown in the 
world.” 

She had not intended it to be bitter but John Byrnes was 
cursed with the sensitiveness of genius and the veiled sneer hurt. 
He was proud of his clowning himself, and to find that she con- 
sidered his fame as a mountebank a drawback gave him a bad 
half-hour. He knew that a real comedian has to have ability 
superior to any romanticactoror tragedian. Melodrama, romance, 
tragedy throw out an atmosphere that carries the actor on the 
crest of a buoying wave; a comedian has to make his bricks with 
everyday straw, to achieve his effects with the material which 
are the common property of everyone. d 

So the pup did not come home with him for a while after that. 
The watchman at the studio was glad to have him for company. 


Tuey had been married several years when Jane Clemens con- 
ceived a mild infatuation for Neal Sherwin, the leading man in 
her current vehicle. Quite frankly she told her husband about 
it, just as she brought all her problems to him. 

“T feel quite sure that he is probably a cad—all men seem to be 
except you,” she reported, “but there is something about him 
that makes me feel myself going to pieces when he makes love 
to me, even when it’s only before the camera.” 

“**Fwen when it’s only before the camera’?” repeated the com- 
edian, wrinkling his forehead. ‘There have been times, then, 
when the camera was not recording?” 

“Yes, a few,” she confessed, “‘and I liked it. That’s why I 
had to tell you. What shall I do, John dear? I feel so weak about 
it, so unable to handle the situation. It’s the first time, and I’m 
nearly thirty now.” 

John Byrnes was still wrinkling his brow. He was pretending 
to think in order to hide the hurt in his heart at the realization 
that some other man had awakened the passion he desired so 
much to call forth himself. 

“You’ve always helped me out of everything,” she continued. 
“Tell me what to do now.” a 

“Obviously you had better let Sherwin out before you start a 
new picture,” her husband offered. 

“But he is such a good actor and we work welltogether. We're 
getting lots of remarkable reports on our first two pictures.” 

Byrne thought this over for a while. ‘“There’s a scheme I’ve 
had in my head for quite a while,” he said finally. “We'll make a 
picture together.” 


Jane was puzzled. “But I don’t need a low comedian in m 
kind of stories.” y 

“Of course not. I'll play the lead opposite you. You used to 
support me once upon a time. Now I'll return the compliment 
and—— 

He stopped, halted by the expression on her face and finally 
by the peals of merriment which burst from her perfect lips 
Suddenly she stopped. 

“You weren’t serious?” she demanded because she could read 
the disappointment and chagrin in his face. wouldn’t want 
me to be ridiculed from the Atlantic to the Pacific, would yoy?” 

“Of course I wasn’t serious,” he hastened to assure her, striy- 
ing to hide his dismay from her gaze. 

“You’ve forgotten that my next picture’s ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
dear,” she continued. ‘‘The sets are partly made already and 
my costumes are all under way. Can you imagine what the pub- 
lic would do to me if you were to appear climbing my balcony? 
They’d expect you to fall off backwards into a washtub and be 
run over by a motorcycle policeman.” 

“T knew that you were going to play Juliet,” he told her quietly, 

“Then you were only joking all the time,” she laughed 
relieved, ‘‘ You as Romeo——” 

Tears of honest merriment came to her eyes. 


VI 


THE disappearance of John Byrne was one of the great disas- 
ters of the film world. His clothing and his cane were found on 
the shore one dawn at Long Beach. His runabout was in the 
street nearby, and his dog, Sir Joshua Bonebury, almost as well 
known as himself, was guarding the clothes. For several days 
the dog sat on the beach, refusing food, even water. News- 
papers everywhere printed photographs of the famous pup. 

Finally Jane Clemens took Sir Joshua home by absolute force. 
In many ways it was especially painful to have the mourning 
animal around the house, but on the other hand she felt that she 
was doing something for the man who had done everything for 
her when she coaxed Sir Joshua back to a slight interest in dog 
biscuits and marrow bones. 

In John Byrne’s case there seemed to be no motive for suicide. 
Probably in all the world no one person was as well loved as he. 
His comedies, with titles in outlandish tongues, were on view 
nightly in every quarter of the globe. Every race regarded him 
as its own particular property; the Janguage of laughter which 
he spoke was universal. 

Jane Clemens could not convince herself of the suicide theory. 
He had been moody for weeks, but then he often got that way 
when he was playing his most successful comedies—ingrowing 
humor, he had called it himself. 

After an interval she took up her work again on the produc- 
tion of “Romeo and Juliet.” The trappings of high romance 
became her well and Jane grew tremendously interested in her 
Juliet. Also, let it be reported fairly, in her Romeo. Neal 
Sherwin was a handsome lover on and off the screen and she let 
him carry some of the business of his part into real life. There 
was no reason now why she should not accept his attentions. 
Sir Joshua didn’t like him, but that, perhaps, was to be ex- 
pected. Canine love, they say, has none of the flaws of the 
human variety, and Sir Joshua was still in dignified mourning. 

The production, which was a lavish one, was finally cut and 
titled in about six months. The last part of the work was rushed 
a little because two other companies were preparing film versions 
of the same Shakesperian tragedy and whichever one reached the 
screen first was most apt, all things being equal, to skim off the 
cream of the business. A famous ex-vamp was billed to star m 
one of the rival releases and the other was announced as a s 
cast. 

Jane Clemens won the race for time and her sincere portrayal 
of the réle gained her the moderate praise of the public. It was 
a matinee picture, though, and the fair fans who saw it may have 
been more attracted by Neal Sherwin than by the higher salaried 
luminary whom he supported. 4 

Evidently Neal Sherwin thought so because he immediately 
demanded that he be co-starred. This ultimatum was not deliv- 
ered to Jane personally but to her manager. On the surface it 
was simply a logical business arrangement but Jane knew that 
it was an outcropping of actor vanity. He really cared about 
having his name in the same sized type as her own, and he was 


_willing to use the power of her fascination for him to force 


issue. This accounted for his recent veiled suggestion thet 
might not be «with her next season. He thought she would 
almost anything to keep him around. 
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; “I wonder what it would be 
like to really fall in love with 
@ great comedian like you!” 


Jane had to laugh. It was so feminine of Sherwin and so 
Why from the way John Byrnes would have behaved. 
do = er husband had offered from the pinnacle of his star- 

to come down and act as her support just to pull her out 
of a difficulty. ; 

In accordance with her instructions her manager evaded the 


issue with Sherwin, “stalled him off,” in ular parlance. She 
wanted time to think. 


The subject was never brought up between them. They were» 
together a great deal, too, but he devoted himself subtly to making 
love to her in a distant way that she liked. If he had been the 
least bit overbearing or masterful she might have resented it, 
would doubtless have found it easy to send him packing, con- 
tracts and affections to the contrary notwithstanding. 

As it was she waited, undecided. She needed John Byrnes’s 
advice. Could she get along without (Continued on page 118) 
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go North, Peter,”” said 
Roger McKay. “We haven't 
paid enough attention to the law— 

and the Royal Mounted are after 

us. Sowego North.’’ You, too, 
will go North through the silent, 
mystic woods, in this enthralling story 
of The Country Beyond—the fifth of 
this remarkable series— 


by JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


Yellow 
Bird 


Illustrations by Walt Louderback 


NTO the heart of the great Northland summer went Jolly 
Roger McKay, the outlaw, and Peter Clubfoot, his dog. 
It was August, and on all sides of them the illimitable 
Canadian wilderness reached out in the drowsing stillness 
of the Flying-up-Month—the month when newly fledged things 
take to their wings, and the deep forests lie asleep. 


To the east was Hudson’s Bay; westward lay the black forests - 


and twisting waterways of Upper Saskatchewan; and north— 
always north—beckoned the lonely plains and unmapped wilder- 
nesses of the Athabasca, the Slave and the Great Bear—toward 
which far country the trail of Jolly Roger McKay, and Peter, 
his dog, was slowly but surely wending its way. 

The woodlands and swamps were empty of man. Cabin and 
shack and Indian tepee were lifeless, and waited in the desolation 
of abandonment. No smoke rose in the tree tops; no howl of dog 
came with the early dawn and the setting sun; trap lines were 
overgrowing, and laughter and song andthe ring of the trapper’s 
axe were gone, leaving behind a brooding silence that seemed to 
pulse and thrill like a great heart—the heart of the wild unchained 
for a space from its human bondage. : 


It was the vacation time—the midsummer carnival weeks of the . 


wilderness people. Wild things were breeding. Fur was not good. 
Flesh was unfit to kill. And so they had disappeared, man, 


woman and child, and 
their dogs as well, to 
foregather at the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s 
posts scattered here 
and there in the fast- 
nesses of the wilderness lands. A few weeks more 
and they would return. Cabins would send up their 
smoke again. Brown-faced children would play 
about the tepee door. Ten thousand dwellers of the forests, white 
and half-breed and Indian born, would trickle in twos and threes 
and family groups back into the age-old trade of a domain that 
reached from Hudson’s Bay to the western mountains and from 
the Height of Land to the Arctic Sea. <a 
Until then nature was free, and in its freedom ran in riotous 
silence over the land. These were days when the wolf lay with 
her young, but did not howl; when the lynx yawned sleepily, 
and hunted but little—days of breeding, nights of drowsy 
whisperings, and of big red moons, and of streams rippling 
softly at lowest ebb while they dreamed of rains and th 
time. And through it all—through the lazy drone of insects, 
the rustling sighs of the tree top$ and the subdued notes 
living things ran a low and tremulous whispering, as if nature 
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pn Dent for itself a new language in this temporary absence 
aa Jolly Roger McKay, outlawed and hunted though he was, 
is was Life. It breathed for him out of the cool earth. He 
_ it over him, and under him, and on all sides of him where 
other ears would have found only a thing vast and oppressive 
and silent. On what he called these “motherhood days of the 
roped the passing years had built his faith and his creed. For 
ai ~ 4 faith, and he had a creed, though he knew the long arm 
lat he might be properly and decent 
ay he had stopped for his evening camp at the edge of the 
furntwood. From his feet reached out the wide a, ankle 
wae places, knee deep in others, rippling and singing between 
with $m driftwood where in May and June it had roared 
throu . ury of flood. Peter, half asleep after their day’s travel 
de e a hot forest, watched his master. Since their flight from 
edge of civilization far south he had grown heavier and 


Jolly Roger was determined to 

i keep his freedom, but in his 
heart he knew what the ulti- 
mate end must be. They would 

get him—dead or alive! 


broadened out. The hard- 
ship of adventuring and the 
craft of fighting for food 
and life had whipped the 
last of his puppyhood be- 
hind him. At six months 
of age he was scarred, and 
lithe-muscled, and ready 
for instant action at all 
times. Through the mop 
of Airedale whiskers that covered his face his 
bright eyes were ever alert, and always they 
watched the back trail as he wondered why 
the slim, blue-eyed girl they both loved and 
missed so much did not come. And vaguely he won- 
dered why it was that his master always went on and 
on, and never waited for her to catch up with them. 

And Jolly Roger was changed. He was not the 
plump and rosy-faced wilderness freebooter who 
whistled and sang.away down at Cragg’s Ridge even 
when he knew the Law was at his heels. The steadi- 
ness of their flight had thinned him until he 
no longer appeared like a jovial friar, and a 
grayer look had settled in his face. But in his 
clear eyes was still the love of life—a thing 
even stronger than the grief which was eating 
at his heart as their trail reached steadily 
toward the Barren Lands. 

In the sunset glow of this late afternoon 
Peter’s watchful eyes saw his master draw forth their 
treasure. 

It was something he had come to look for, and expect 
—once, twice, and sometimes half a dozen times between 
the rising and the setting of the sun. And at night, 
when they paused in their flight for the day, Jolly Roger 
never failed to do what he was doing now. Peter drew 
nearer to where his master was sitting with his back to 
the big rock, and his eyes glistened. Always he caught the sweet, 
illusive perfume of the girl when Jolly Roger drew out their 
preciously guarded package. He unwrapped it gently now, and 
in a moment he held in his hands a thick, warm tress of Nada’s 
hair, the last of her they would ever possess or see. 

Peter, watching it, saw it rippling and laughing at them in the 
sunglow, radiant brown, curling and trembling just as he had 
seen it so often in floating masses about Nada’s arms and 
shoulders, and he whined softly as Jolly Roger put it to his face, 
and held it there. Then Jolly Roger placed it very tenderly in a 
little pool of light on a flat stone beside them, and for many 
minutes smoked his pipe in silence. And Peter wondered again 
why they did not go back to where they had left the rest of the 
girl. Many times, seeing his restlessness and his yearning, Jolly 
Roger had tried to make him understand. And Peter tried to 
comprehend. But always in his dreams he was with the girl he 
loved, following her, playing with her, fighting for her, hearing 
her voice—feeling the touch of her hand. In his dog soul he 
wanted her, just as Jolly Roger wanted her with all the yearning 
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and heartbreak of the man. Yet always when he awoke from his 
dreams they wenc on again—not south—but north. -To Peter this 
was hopeless mystery, and he possessed no power of reason to 
solve it. Nor could he speak in words the message which he 
carried in his heart—that last crying agony of the girl when she 
had sent him out on the trail of Jolly Roger McKay, entreating 
him to bring back the man she loved and would always love in 
spite of all the broken and unbroken laws in the world. 

That night, as they lay beside the Burntwood, Peter heard his 
master crying out Nada’s name in his sleep. 

And the next dawn they went on—still farther north. 


In these days and weeks, with the hot inundation of the wilder- 
ness about him, Jolly Roger fought doggedly against the forces 
which were struggling to break down the first law of his creed. 
The law might catch him, and probably would, and when it 
caught him the law might hang him—and probably would. But 
it would never know him. There was something grimly and 
tragically humorous in this. It would never know of the consum- 
ing purity of his worship for little children, and old people—and 
women. It would laugh at the religion he had built up for him- 
self, and it would cackle tauntingly if he dared to say he was not 
wholly bad. For it believed he was bad, and it believed he had 
killed Jed Hawkins, and he knew that seven hundred men in His 
Majesty’s service were anxious to-get him, dead or.alive. 

But was he bad? 

He took the matter up one evening with Peter. 

“Tf I’m bad, mebby it isn’t all my fault, Pied-Bot,” he said. 
““Mebby—it’s this—” and he swept his arms out to the gather- 
ing night. “I was born in the open, on a night just like this is 
going to be. My mother, before she died, told me many times 
how she watched the moon come up that night, and how it 
seemed to look down on her, and talk to her, like a living thing. 


And I’ve loved the moon ever since, and the sun, and everything . 


that’s outdoors—and if there’s a God I don’t believe He ever 
intended man to make a law that 
wasn’t right according to the 
plans He laid out. That’s where 
I’ve got in wrong, Pied-Bot. I 
haven’t always believed in man- 
made law, and I’ve settled a lot 
of things in my own way. And I 
guess I’ve loved trees and flowers 
and sunshine and wind and storm 
too much. I’ve just wandered. 
And I’ve done things along the 
way. The thrill of it got into 
me, Pied-Bot, and—the law wants 
me!” 

Peter heard the subdued humor 
of the man, a low laugh that 
held neither fear nor regret. 

“It was the Treaty Money 
first,” he went on, leaning very 
seriously toward Peter, as if he 
expected an argument. “You 
see, Yellow Bird was in that par- 
ticular tribe, Pied-Bot. I remem- 
ber her as she looked to me when 
a boy, with her two long, shining 
black braids and her face that 
was almost as beautiful to me as 
my mother’s. My mother loved . 
her, and she loved my mother, WILLIAM G. SHEPHERD has 
and I loved Yellow Bird, just asa een called the best reporter 
child loves a fairy. And always the American continent. 
Yellow Bird has been my fairy, 
Peter. I guess child worship is 
the one thing that lasts through 
life, always remaining ideal, and 
never forgotten. Years after my 
mother’s death, when I was a young man, and had been down to 
Montreal and Ottawa and Quebec, I went back to Yellow Bird’s 
tribe. And it was starving, Pied-Bot. Starving to death!” 

Reminiscent tenderness and humor were gone from the out- 
law’s voice. It was hard and flinty. 

“Tt was winter,” he continued, “the dead of winter. And 
cold. So cold that even the wolves and foxes had buried them- 
selves in. No fish that autumn, no game in the deep snows, and 
the Indians were starving. Pied-Bot, my heart went dead when 
I saw Yellow Bird. There didn’t seem to be anything left of her 
but her eyes and her hair—those two great, shining braids, and 


eves that were big and deep and dark, like beautify 
Boy, you never saw an Indian—an Indian like Yellow Bird—cry 
They don’t cry very much. But when that childhood fairy of 
mine first saw me she just stood there, swaying in her weakness 
and the tears filled those big, wide-open eyes and ran down her 
thin cheeks. She had married Slim Buck. Two of their three 
children had died within a fortnight. Slim Buck was dying of 
hunger and exhaustion. And Yellow Bird’s heart was brok 
and her soul was crying out for God to let her lie down beside Slim 
Buck and die with him—when I happened along. 

“Peter—” Jolly Roger leaned over in the thickening d 
and his eyes gleamed. “Peter, if there’s a God, an’ He thinks] 
did wrong then, let Him strike me dead right here! I’m willip’ 
I found out what the trouble was. There was a new Indian Agent, 
acur. And near the tribe was a Free Trader, another cur, The 
two got together. The Agent sent up the Treaty Money, and 
along with it—underground, mind you—he sent a lot of whisky 
to the Free Trader. Inside of five days the whisky got the 


Treaty Money from the Indians. Then came winter. Every. 


thing went bad. When I came—and found out what had 
pened—eighteen out of sixty had died, and inside of another two 
weeks half the others would follow. Pied-Bot, away back— 
somewhere—there must have been a pirate before me—mebby a 
great-grandfather of mine. Iset out. I came back in three days, 
and I had a sledge load of grub, and warm things to wear— 
plenty of it. My God, how those starving things did eat! 
went again, and returned in another week, with a still bigger 
sledge load. And Yellow Bird was getting beautiful again, and 
Slim Buck was on his feet, growing strong, and there was happi- 
ness—and I think God A’mighty was glad. I kept it up for two 
months. Then the backbone of the winter broke. Game came 
into the country. I left them well supplied—and skipped 
That was what made me an outlaw, Pied-Bot. That!’ 

He chuckled, and Peter heard the rubbing of his hands in 
the gloom. : 

“Want to know why?” he 
asked. ‘‘Well, you see, I went 
over to the Free Trader’s, and 
this God the law don’t take ittte 
account went with me, and We 
found the skunk alone. First 7 
licked him until he was almost 
dead. Then, sticking a knife into 
him about half an inch, I made 
him write a note saying he was 
called south suddenly, and 
authorizing me to take charge in 
his absence. Then I chained him 
in a. dugout in a place where 
nobody would find him. AndI 
took charge. Pied-Bot, I snre 
did! Everybody was on the trap- 
lines, and I wasn’t bothered much 
by callers. And I fed and clothed 
my tribe for eight straight weeks, 
fed em until they grew fat, Boy— 
and Yellow Bird’s eyes were 
bright as stars again. Then I 
brought Roach—that was his 
name—back to his empty post, 
and I lectured him, an’ gave hi 
another licking—and left.” 

Jolly Roger McKay rose to his 
feet. The first stars were peeping 
out of the velvety darkness of the 
sky, and Peter heard his master 


We told him we wanted the real story of prohibition enforcement, 4 : 

. raw ina deep breath—the breath 
from the Canadian border to Florida. He spent several months— og 3 mae ro lungs rejoice in 
now with officers, now with bootleggers—and he got some startling 
facts. You will read them in an early issue of CosMoporrtan. 


the glory of life. 

After a moment he said: 

“And the Royal Mounted have 
been after me ever since that winter, Peter. And the harder 
they’ve chased me the more I’ve given them reason to chase me. 
I half killed Beaudin, the Government mail runner, because he 
took advantage of another man’s wife when that man—my friend 
—was away. Then Beaudin, seeing his chance, robbed the mail 
himself, and the crime was laid to me. Well, I got even, am 
stuck up a ‘ail sledge myself—but I guess there was 4 
reason for it. I’ve done a lot of things since then, but I’ve done 
it all with my naked fists, and I’ve never put a bullet or a knife 
into a man except Roach the Free Trader. And the funniest 
thing of the whole business, Pied-Bot, is this—I didn’t kill Jed 
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Without asking Jolly Roger's permission, Yellow Bird placed the tress of Nada‘s hair in her bosom. Her eyes were glowing pools. 


Hawkins, _Some day mebby I'll tell you about what happened 
—_ trail, the thing which you and Nada didn’t see. But 

For a moment he stood very still, and Peter sensed the 
sudden thrill that was going through the man as he stood 
there in darkness. And then, suddenly, Jolly Roger bent 
over him. 

“Peter, there’s three women we'll love as long as we live,” 
X, Whispered. ‘“There’s my mother, and she is dead. There’s 
_ back there, and we'll never see her again—” His voice 
med for an instant. “And then—there’s Yellow Bird—”’ 
k added, “It’s five years since I fed the tribe. Mebby they’ve 
ad more kids! Boy, let’s go and see!” 


North and west, in the direction of Yellow Bird’s people, went 
Jolly Roger and Peter after that night. They traveled slowly 
and cautiously, and with each day Peter came to understand 
more clearly there was some reason why they must be constantly 
on their guard. His master, he noticed, was thrillingly attentive 
whenever a sound came to their ears—perhaps the cracking of a 
twig, a mysterious movement of brush, or the tread of a cloven 
hoof. And instinctively he came to know they were evading 
Man. He remembered vividly their escape from Cassidy, of the 
Royal Northwest Mounted Police, and their quiet hiding for 
many days in the mass of sun-baked rocks which Jolly Roger 
had called the Stew Kettle. The same vigilance seemed to be a 
part of his master’s movements now. He did not laugh, or sing, 
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or whistle, or talk loudly. He built fires 
so small that at first Peter was absorbed 
in an almost scientific analysis of them; 
and instead of shooting game which could 
have been easily secured he set little 
snares in the evening, and caught fish in 
the streams. At night they always slept 
half a mile or more from the place where 
they had built their tiny supper fire. And 
during these hours of sleep Peter was 
ready to rouse himself at the slightest 
sound or movement near them. Scarcely 
a night passed that his low growl of 
warning did not bring Jolly Roger out of 
his slumber, a hand‘on his gun, and his 
eyes and ears wide open. 

Whether he would have used the gun 
had the red-coated police suddenly ap- 
peared, Jolly Roger had not quite assured 
himself. Day after day the same old 
fight went on within him. He analyzed 
his situation from every point of view, 
and always—no matter how he went 
about it—eventually found himself face 
to face with the same definite fact. If the 
law succeeded in catching him it would 
not trouble itself to punish him for steal- 
ing back the Treaty Money, or for holding 
up Government mails, or for any of his 
other misdemeanors. It would hang him 
for the murder of Jed Hawkins. It would 
hang him by the neck until he was dead. 
And the minions of the law would laugh 
at the truth, even if he told it—which he 
never would. More than once his imagi- 
native genius had drawn up a picture of 
that impossible happening. For it was a 
truth so inconceivable that Jolly Roger 
found the absurdity of it a grimly humor- 
ous thing. Even Nada believed he had 
killed her scoundrelly foster-father. Yet 
it was she—herself—who had killed him! 
And it was Nada whom the law would 
hang, if the truth was known—and be- 
lieved. 

Frequently he went back over the 
scenes of that tragic night at Cragg’s 
Ridge when a!l the happiness in the world 
seemed to be offering itself to him—the - 
night when Nada was to have gone with 
him to the Missioner’s, to become his wife. 
And then—the dark trail—the disheveled 
girl staggering to him through the star- 
light, and her sobbing story of how Jed 
Hawkins had tried to drag her through 
the forest to Mooney’s cabin, and how— 
at last—she had saved herself by striking 
him down with a stick which she had 
caught up out of the darkness. Would 
the police believe him—an outlaw—if he 
told the rest of the story?—how he had gone back to give Jed 
Hawkins the beating of his life, and had found him dead in the 
trail, where Nada had struck him down? Would they believe 
him if, in a moment of cowardice, he told them that to protect 
the girl he loved he had fastened the responsibility of the crime 
upon himself? No, they would not. He had made the evidence 
too complete. The world would call him a lying yellow-back if 
he betrayed what had actually happened on the trail between 
Cragg’s Ridge and Mooney’s cabin. 

And this, after all, was the one remaining bit of happiness in 
Jolly Roger’s heart, the knowledge that he had made the evidence 
utterly complete, and that Nada would never know, and the world 
would never know—the truth. His love for the blue-eyed girl- 
woman who had given her heart and her soul into his keeping, 
even when she knew he was an outlaw, was an undying thing, 
like his love for the mother of years ago. “It will be easy to die 
for her,” he told Peter, and this, in the end, was what he knew he 
was going to do. Thought of the inevitable did not make him 
afraid. He was determined to keep his freedom and his life as 
long as he could, but he was fatalistic enough, and sufficiently 
acquainted with the Royal Northwest Mounted Police, to know 
what the ultimate end of the thing would be. And yet, with tragedy 


Never had Peter heard anything from a man’s throat like the two yells that came 


behind him, and a still grimmer tragedy ahead, the soul of Jolly 
Roger was not dead or in utter darkness. In it, waking and sleep- 
ing, he enshrined the girl who had been willing to give up all 
other things in the world for him, who had pleaded with him in 
that last hour of storm down on the edge of civilization that she 
might be given the privilege of accompanying him wherever his 
fate might lead. That he was an outlaw had not destroyed 
her faith in him. That he had killed a man—a man unfit to live 
—had only drawn her arms more closely about him, and had 
made her more completely a part of him. And a thousand times 
the maddening thought possessed Jolly Roger—was he wrong, 
and not right, in refusing to accept the love and companionship 
which she had begged him to accept, in spite of all that had hap. 
pened and all that might happen? 

Day by day he slowly won for himself, and at last, as they trav. 
eled in the direction of Yellow Bird’s country, he crushed the fina 
doubt that oppressed him, and knew that he was right. In Bs 
selfishness he had not shackled her to an outlaw. He had leit het 
free. Life and hope and other happinesses were ahead of her. He 
had not destroyed her, and this thought would strengthen him 
and leave something of gladness in his heart, even in that gray 
dawn when the law would compel him to make his final sacrifice. 
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from Slim Buck. . It was the old war call of the Crees. And behind it was the howling of half a hundred Siwash dogs. 


It is a strange peace which follows grief, a secret happiness no 
other soul but one can understand. Out of it excitement and 
passion have been burned, and it is then the Great God of things 
comes more closely into the possession of his own. And now, as 
they went westward and north toward the Wollaston Lake coun- 
try, this peace possessed Jolly Roger. It mellowed his world. It 
was half an ache, half a steady and undying pain, but it drew 


life nearer to him than he had ever known it before. His love 
for the sun and the sky, for the trees and flowers and all growing 
things of the earth was more a worship of the divine than a love 
for Physical things, and each day he felt it drawing more closely 
about him in its comradeship, whispering to him of its might, 
and of its power to care for him in the darkest hours of stress 
that might come. 

He did not travel fast after he had reached the decision to go 
: Y ellow Bird’s people. And he tried to imagine, a great deal of 
the time, that Nada was with him. He succeeded in a way that 
bewildered Peter, for quite frequently the man talked to some one 
~ Was not there, and this was not always when he took the soft 
a curl from its hiding place against his breast. It grew, a 
ittle ata time, to be a part of his daily life, until at last he began 
making a place for Nada each time they stopped for a meal. 


The slowness and caution with which they traveled developed 
Peter’s mental faculties with marvelous swiftness. His master, 
free of egoism and prejudice, had placed him on a plane of inti- 
mate quality, and Peter struggled each day to live up a little 
more to the responsibility of this intimacy and confidence. 
Instinct, together with human training, taught him woodcraft 
until in many ways he was more clever than his master. And 
along with this Jolly Roger slowly but surely impressed upon him 
the difference between wanton slaughter and necessary killing. 

“Everything that’s got a breath of life must kill—up to a cer- 
tain point,” Jolly Roger explained to him, repeating the lesson 
over and over. “And that isn’t wrong, Peter. The sin is in killing 
when you don’t have to. See that tree over there, with a vine as 
big as my wrist winding around it, like a snake? Well, that vine 
is choking the life out of the tree, and in time the tree will die. But 
the vine is doing just what God A’mighty meant it to do. It 
needs a tree to live on. But I’m goin’ to cut the vine, because I 
think more of the tree than I do the vine. That’s my privilege— 
following my conscience. And we’re eating young partridges 
tonight, because we had to have something to keep us alive. 
It’s the necessity of the thing that counts, Peter. Think you can 
understand that?” 
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It was pretty hard for Peter at first, but he was observant, and 
his mind worked quickly. The crime of destroying birdlings in 
their nest, or on the ground, was impressed upon him. He began 
to understand there was a certain humiliating shame attached 
to an attack upon a creature weaker than himself, unless there 
was a reason for it. He looked chiefly to his master for decisions 
in the matter. Snowshoe rabbits, young and half grown, were 
very tame in this month of August, and ordinarily he would 
have destroyed many of them in a day’s travel. But unless Jolly 
Roger gave him a signal, or he was hungry, he would pass a 
snowshoe unconcernedly. This phase of Peter’s development 
interested Jolly Roger greatly. The outlaw’s philosophy had not 
been punctured by the egotistical “I am the only reasoning 
being” arguments of narrow-gauged nature scientists. He 
believed that Peter possessed not only a brain and super-instinct, 
but also a very positive reasoning power which he was helping 
to develop. And the process was one that fascinated him. 
When he was not sleeping, or traveling, or teaching Peter he was 
usually reading the wonderful little red volumes of history which 
he had purloined from a mail sledge up near the Barren Lands. 
There were twenty of them, and he knew their contents nearly 
by heart. His favorites were the life stories of Napoleon, Mar- 
garet of Anjou, and Peter the Great, and always when he com- 
pared his own troubles with the difficulties and tragedies over 
which these people had triumphed he felt a new courage and in- 
spiration, and faced the world with better cheer. If Nature was 
his God and Bible, and Nada his Angel, these finger-worn little 
books written by a man half a century dead:were voices out of the 
past urging him on to his best. Their pages were filled with the 
vivid lessons of sacrifice, of courage and- achievement, of loyalty, 
honor and dishonor—and of the crashing tragedy which comes 
always with the last supreme egoism and arrogance of man. 
He marked the dividing lines, and applied them to himself. And 
he told Peter of his conclusions. He felt a consuming tenderness 
for the glorious Margaret of Anjou, and his heart thrilled one 
day when a voice seemed to whisper to him out of the printed 
page that Nada was another Margaret—only more wonderful 
because she was not a princess and a queen. 

“The only difference,” he explained to Peter, “is that Mar- 
garet sacrificed and fought and died for a king, and our Nada is 
willing to do all that for a poor beggar of an outlaw. Which 
makes Margaret a second rater compared with Nada,” he added. 
“For Margaret wanted a kingdom along with her husband, and 
Nada wouid take—just you and me. And that’s where we’re 
puliing some Peter the Great stuff,” he tried to laugh. “We 
won’t let her do it!” 

And so they went on, day after day, toward the Wollaston 
waterways—the country of Yellow Bird and her people. 

It was early September when they crossed the Geikie and 
struck up the western shore of Wollaston Lake. The first golden 
tints were ripening in the canoe-birch leaves, and the tremulous 
whisper of autumn was in the rustle of the aspen trees. The 
poplars were yellowing, the ash were blood red with fruit, and in 
cool, dank thickets wild currants were glossy black and lusciously 
ripe. It was the season which Jolly Roger loved most of all, and 
it was the beginning of Peter’s first September. The days were 
still hot, but at night there was a bracing something in the air 
that stirred the blood, and Peter found a sharp, new note in the 
voices of the wild. The wolf howled again in the middle of the 
night. The loon forgot his lovesickness, and screamed raucous 
defiance at the moon. The big snowshoes were no longer tame, 
but wary and alert, and the owls seemed to slink deeper into 
darkness and watch with more cunning. And Jolly Roger knew 
the human masters of the wilderness were returning from the 
Posts to their cabins and trap-lines, and he advanced with still 
greater caution. And as he went, watching for smoke and listen- 
ing for sound, he began to reflect upon the many changes which 
five years might have produced among Yellow Bird’s people. 
Possibly other misfortunes had come, other winters of hunger 
and pestilence, scattering and destroying the tribe. It might 
even be that Yellow Bird was dead. 

For three days he followed slowly the ragged shore of Wollaston 
Lake, and foreboding of evil was oppressing him when he came 
upon the fish racks of the Indians. They had been abandoned 
for many days, for black bear tracks fairly inundated the place, 
and Peter saw two of the bears—fat and unafraid—nosing along 
the shore where the fish offal had been thrown. 

It was the next day, in the hour before sunset, that Jolly Roger 
and Peter came out on the edge of a shelving beach «where Indian 
children were playing in the white sand. Among these children, 
playing and laughing with them, was a woman. She was tall 
and slim, with a skirt of soft buckskin that came only a little 
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below her knees, and two shining black braids which tossed like 
velvety ropes when she ran. And she was running when they first 
saw her—running away from them, pursued by the children: 
and then she twisted suddenly, and came toward them, until with 
a startled cry she stopped almost within the reach of Jolly Roger’s 
hands. Peter was watching. He saw the half frightened look jn 
her face, then the slow widening of her great dark eyes, and the 
quick intake of her breath. And in that moment Jolly Roger 
cried out a name. 

“Yellow Bird!” 

He went to her slowly, wondering if it could be possible the 
years had touched Yellow Bird so lightly; and Yellow Bird 
reached out her hands to him, her face flaming up with sudden 
happiness, and Peter wondered what it was all about as he cay- 
tiously eyed the half dozen brown-faced little Indian children 
who had now gathered quietly about them. In another moment 
there was an interruption. A girl came through the fringe of 
willows behind them. It was as if another Yellow Bird had come 
to puzzle Peter—the same slim, graceful little body, the same 
glossy hair and shining eyes, and yet she was half a dozen years 
younger than Nada. For the first time Peter was looking at Sun 


Cloud, the daughter of Yellow Bird. And in that moment he: 


loved her, just as something gave him confidence and faith in the 
starry-eyed woman whose hands were in his master’s. Then 
Yellow Bird called, and the girl went to her mother, and before 
them all Jolly Roger hugged her in his arms and kissed her on the 
scarlet mouth she turned up to him. Then they hurried along 
the shore toward the fishing camp, the children racing ahead to 
tell the news, led by Sun Cloud—with Peter running at her heels, 

Never had Peter heard anything from a man’s throat like the 
two yells that came from Slim Buck, Yellow Bird’s husband and 
chief of the tribe, after he had greeted Jolly Roger McKay. It 
was a note harkening back to the old war trials of the Crees, and 
what followed it that night was most exciting to Peter. Big fires 
were built of white driftwood, and there was singing and dancing, 
and a great deal of laughter and eating, and the interminable 
howling of half a hundred Siwash dogs. Peter did not like the 
dogs, but he did no fighting because his love for Sun Cloud kept 
him close to the touch of her little brown hand. 

That night, in the glow of the big fire outside of Slim Buck’s 
tepee, Jolly Roger’s heart thrilled with a pleasure which it had 
not known for a long time. He loved to look at Yellow Bird. 
Five years had not changed her. Her eyes were starry bright. 
Her teeth were like milk. The color still came and went in her 
brown cheeks, even as it did in Sun Cloud’s. Her hair was lus- 
trous and soft. All of which, in this heart of a wilderness, meant 
that she had been happy and prosperous. And he also loved to 
look at Sun Cloud, who possessed all of that rare wildflower 
beauty sometimes given to the northern Crees. And it did him 
good to look at Slim Buck. He was a splendid mate, and a royal 
father, and Jolly Roger found himself strangely happy in their 
happiness. In the eves of men and women and little children 
he saw that happiness all about him. For three winters there had 
been splendid trapping, Slim Buck told him, and this season they 
had caught and dried enough fish to carry them through the 
following winter, even if black days should come. His people 
were rich. They had many warm blankets, and good clothes, 
and the best of tepees and guns and sledges, and several treasures 
besides. Two of these Yellow Bird and her husband disclosed 
to Jolly Roger this first night. One of them was a sewing ma- 
chine, and the other—a phonograph! And Jolly Roger listened 
to “ Mother Machree”’ and “The Rosary” that night as he sat by 
Wollaston Lake with six hundred miles of wilderness between him 
and Cragg’s Ridge. 

Later, when the camp slept, Yellow Bird and Slim Buck and 
Jolly Roger still sat beside the red embers of their fire, and Jolly 
Roger told of what had happened down at the edge of civilization. 
It was what his heart needed, and he left out none of the details. 
Slim Buck was listening, but Jolly Roger knew he was talking 
straight at Yellow Bird, and that her warm heart was full of un- 
derstanding. Softly, in that low Cree voice which is the sweetest 
of all voices, she asked him many questions about Nada, and 
gently her slim fingers caressed the tress of Nada’s hair which he 
let her take in her hands. And after a long time, she said: 

“T have given her a name. She is Oo-Mee, the Pigeon.” 

Slim Buck started at the strange note in her voice. 

“The Pigeon,’ he repeated. 

“Yes, Oo-Mee, the Pigeon,” Yellow Bird nodded. She was not 
looking at them. In the firelight her eyes were glowing pools 
Her body had grown a little tense. Without asking Jolly Roger's 
permission she placed the tress of Nada’s hair in her bosoms 
““Oo-Mee, the Pigeon,” she said again, (Continued on page 9} 
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They're gambling high and they’ re gambling 
wide—higher and wider than ever—all over 
the land. And DAMON RUNYON gives 
some rather startling facts about the epidemic. 


“One day it’s milk an’ honey, 
Next day haven’t got no money; 
Every gamblin’ man he knows 
Easy comes an’ easy goes. 
One day you’re a great big winner, 
Next day hustlin’ around for dinner— 
An’ when you die there’s few will sigh 
For a gamblin’ man!” 
—Old Song. 


NE hot summer night, two young gentlemen in their 
shirt sleeves faced each other across a table in a hotel 
room in the heart of Manhattan’s Roaring Forties. 
The Roaring Forties encompass what is left of New 

York’s night life. 

On the table between them, crisscrossed and crumply, like a 
pile of soiled handkerchiefs, stood a tall stack of loose currency. 
‘ leantime, the Roaring Forties throbbed with commotion. 
My friend, “Smitty,” a lean-faced man with a babbling tongue, 
who always knows everything that is going on, stood on a corner 


hard by the hotel explaining why. 
b That big gambler from Chicago’s come to town,” he said, 
reathlessly. “That Nick the Greek. Him and Arnold 


Rothstein's tied up in a crap game, and last I hear he’s got 
“nold hooked for $96,000. Man, that’s a dude of a .game! 
two gamblin’ fools, them are!” 

His news was important to the Roaring Forties. 


Your Neighbor 
Gambler 


Out of the West 
had been coming at 
intervals, word of a 
new and spectacular fig- 
ure in the world of chance, 

a man familiar as “‘ Nick the 
Greek,” a strange, mysterious 
fellow who quoted Socrates and Plato, and 
who would gamble you high and gamble 
you wide on any proposition under the 
sun. 

In the East had arisen one Arnold Roth- 
stein, a young chap whose gambling ven- 
tures were making the best traditions of 
“Dick” Canfield and other notable game- 
sters of another day seem trifling. He 
owned a couple of gambling houses, but 
on the side he played any other man’s 
game that offered. 

The Eastern gambling men said his 
gambling like had never before been seen. 


The 


Western gamblers listened to tales of his prowess, 


and laughed, and said: 


“Well, wait’ll he runs up against Nick the 


Greek!” 
And here they were. 
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The imposing entrance to a famous 
New York gambling estab- 
ment—Canfield's. 


This is the Pari-Mutuel machine 
in vogue in France and elsewhere 
in Europe and Australia. Each 
horse in a race is represented by a 
numbered ticket. As each ticket is 
taken from the machine it registers 
automatically at the top of the ma- 
chine showing at all times just how 
many tickets are sold on each horse. 
The bettor can therefore figure just 
what amount is in the pool and after 
deducting the five percent (the club’s 
commission) and dividing by the 
number of tickets sold on his horse he 
will know just how much he stands 
to voy if his horse comes in first. 


The interior of Daly's, a noted gambling house at Long Branch, New Jersey. 


Seeing Mr. Rothstein across the table from the Greek, and seeing the Greek, 
too, you might have realized that Bret Harte once described both very accu- 


rately before either was born. 


Only, of course, Bret Harte did not have Mr. 


Rothstein or Nick the Greek in mind when he wrote the description. He 


A Pari-Mutuel Betting Machine. - 


was speaking of Mr. Jack Hamlin, the famous gambler of his fiction, when 


he spoke of him “with his pale 
Greek face, and Homeric gravity.” 
That is both Mr. Rothstein and 
Nick the Greek to a T. Per- 
haps pale Greek faces and Ho- 
meric gravity run in the gambling 
family. However, Nick comes 
honestly by his pale Greek face, 
because he is Grecian by birth. 
Mr. Rothstein is a Hebrew, N 
York born. : 
The money on the table was at 
the moment the property of the 
Greek, by virtue of a happy tur 
of a pair of dice. He had Mn 
Rothstein “hooked,” as 
related, for $96,000. There it lay, 
in cash. And now the Greek, fall, 


slender, and darkly handsome, 


spoke as follows: 


“You can have any part of it! 


Meaning that Mr. Rothstein, # 
he desired, could “shoot” witht 
the chance of getting even, or 0 
losing $192,000 at one roll, a sport 


ing offer, indeed. History is mot 


clear as to Mr. Rothstein’s exa@t 
words in replying, but in speaking 
of the matter to me afterw 

he remarked, casually: 

“T wiggled out.” 

The translation being that Ht 
lost no money, and the inferent 
that he rolled for “the chunk.” 

A fairish crap game, you may 
say, vet but a passing incident m 
the lives of Mr. Rothstein and 
the Greek, merely a step to 
their better acquaintance, in 
Afterwards they met in othet 
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never before known. 


the inevitable has set in. 


gadually gathered up by 
the few. 
Gambling men, in- 
duding Mr. Rothstein, 
tel me that the “big- 
gest” gambler propor- 
tionately to his means 
that the world has ever 
seen is this strange Nick 


But Nick the Greek 


gcial sessions of this nature, until it is esti- px. that he is of good family. In his mid thirties,-suave, polished, 
nated that upwards of a million dollars has Wee 
back and forth between them. 


[introduce these two men with a defi- ae) and always gambling “big.” 
site purpose. I present neither as an x a. The gambling world, which is the under- 
eroic or romantic figure. I introduce pa FO world, keeps track of its children and 
them because they are representative ton their financial condition by 


cases of an epidemic which has been 7 

seeping America for some years— 

jecause they are peculiar to, and their oO om “ee the telegraph. Now Nick’ 
jttle dice transaction typical of, a sin- J a I Oil NH PP f the Greek is in Los Angeles, 

gular period in the history of the a 

country, a period of high rolling in a : 
rambling way such as the land has 


That period is partly the present. 

Isay partly, because after about 
sixyears of a frenzy of gambling, 
during which the butcher, the 
baker, and the candlestick 
maker were flipping thousand 
dollar notes around in wagers 
as carelessly as mere words, 


They are still gambling 
with all the old frenzy, but 
vith not so much of the 
ddmoney. That is being 


theGreek. He is not as “big” ler song which grew 

a gambler as Rothstein in point of out of bax uetcalcin. 
operations, because he hasn’t Rothstein’s 

means with which to operate. 


any time, at any game, asking nothing more than an even break, 
and aman can gamble no higher or more desperately than that. 
No one seems to know much about his life. It is believed he 
came to this country from Greece some fifteen years ago, and 


Damon Runyon 


well dressed, and well mannered, quoting his Socrates and his 
Plato, he roams the country restlessly, always gambling, 


word: of mouth, which 
travels more swiftly than 


losing $150,000 to the “Kan 

sas City Kid” and the Kid’s 
associates; the Kid being a 

lofty roller from the Missouri 
River, and the game at which 

the Greek loses, “low poker.” 

This diversion is ordinary draw 
poker, with the exception that the 
low, instead of the high hand wins. 
Now he is in New Orleans, play- 

ing the races. Now heis in Chicago, 
broke, but rapidly digging up a new 
bankroll. Now he is back in New 
“8 York again with plenty of money, and 
: the Roaring Forties simmer with tales 
of his activities. (Continued on page 134) 


Coal Oil 
Johnny himself 
—and the popu- 


will gamble you with all he has at 


Those who have been to Palm Beach will recognize the luxurious “Beach Club.” 
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' UT was at a motion picture studio, not long ago, and the players 

were dawdling around, waiting for the preparation of a scene. 
Everybody was killing time—except one man. ‘‘Then it was,” 
says Gouverneur Morris, ‘that Mr. Johnny Bowers made 


the occasion definitely memorable for me. 
told me the story of Groot’s Macaw. It is his story, 
not mine. J am merely the agent through whom 

the facts are made public for the first time.” 


He took me aside and , 


Macaw 


Whatever you believe about life after death—whatever you believe about life 
itself—here is a story that will make you think. And make you ask your 
Sriends what they think! It is one of the most powerful stories ever written— 


by Gouverneur 


was not in the manner prescribed by the law and ap- 
pointed by the judge. He did not die in the electric chair. 
And it is doubtful if he died by his own hand. 

He had hoped to be let off on the plea of emotional insanity 
advanced by his lawyers. And he would have been, doubtless, 
if there had been any shadow of an excuse whatever for the par- 
ticular fit of emotional insanity during which he had coolly, 
calculatingly, and with unexampled atrocity and a post-mortem 
commission of mayhem, murdered the other man. There was none. 

He was without excuse. And he was put in prison, and later 
he was transferred to a death cell. 

During his incarceration there grew in him a great and un- 
reasonable hatred of the law. To escape the swift and seemly 
and painless penalty prescribed by that law he would have 
undergone voluntary torture. 

The night before the morning on which he was to die, he found 
a pin between the iabric of his coat and the lining. With this 
pin he managed to gouge open the arteries in his left wrist, and 
cheat the law. 


L David Quinn actually did pay the extreme penalty it 


He perched for 2 moment on a space of sun-warmed stone 
between two upright iron bars, and—saw things. 
6s 


A blue sky 


Morris 


with fleecy clouds beyond a streaming gyration of electric wires; 
the iron-shuttered face of the warehouse across the street from 
the prison. Above him he saw how the iron bars were leaded into 
the stone window frame. He saw the dark ceiling of the cell 
which he was quitting; the vermilion pool on the floor under one 
end of the cot, the blood-striped fingers with their spatulate tips 
in the pool; and he saw, lying face down on the cot, the self- 
slaughtered body of the late David Quinn. 

He saw all these things; but not one at a time, not one after 
the other. That was the curious part. He saw them all at 
once—things that were above him and below him and in front 
of him and behind him. 

Then he flew away. He flew away home to his wife. There 
was a window open, and he flew in. He wanted to tell her all 
about everything—how he had found a pin in the nick of time, 
and killed himself and made the law look foolish. And he wanted 
to tell her how curious it felt to be able to see in so many diflerest 
directions at once. 

And then of course there was something that he wanted toast 
her. He wanted ‘to ask her what he looked like now. He 
wanted to ask her what he was. He didn’t know. He had™ 
idea. He knew that he could see in many different directO® 
at once, and that when he had decided to come home he 
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Illustrations by 


come through the air, swiftly, with little ex- 
ertion and with the accompaniment of a 
faint and penetrating sound of humming. 

_ Sylvia was already in black. She had been read- 
ing about his suicide in the morning paper. And 
she had been weeping. This pleased him. He had 
wronged her, of course, and hurt her good name 
with his insane jealousy, and she might very well 
have stood excused for not weeping. But she had wept. And 
the tears had stained her cheek. 

For a while, standing quietly on the ceiling just above her 
head, he observed her. At the same time he could not help 
obse certain fly specks just above him, the engraving of 
Whistler’s portrait of his mother which hung on one side of the 
room, and the Landseer stag which hung on the other. 

Now Sylvia leaned her head back and looked up at him. And 
at the sight of him her eyes seemed to narrow, and she frowned. 

or some reason or other he felt that she was hostile to him, and 
that she didn’t like his looks. He jumped nervously down into 
the air and flew with a long curbed flight into the room that had 

n their bedroom. And he looked at himself in the big mirror 
that stood on her dressing table, and knew that the body which 
come to inhabit was that of a common house fly. 


Not until he saw his 
shadow drifting across 
a cool white boulder 
did he realize that he 
had become—a fish. 


At the same time he saw 
Sylvia creeping up on him 
from behind. In her right 
hand, rolled into a sort of club, 
she had the newspaper in 
which she had just been read- 
ing about his death. She had 
a murderous look in her eye. 

He turned and faced her and 
tried to tell her who he was; 
but no sound came out of him. 


“Tam your husband. Iam 


David Quinn,” he wanted to 
say. “Don’t hurt me.” 

But he was not able to say 
anything at all. And the idea 
that his own wife would actu- 
ally strike at him, with the 
intent to kill, seemed so absurd 
that the sudden vicious de- 
scent of the rolled newspaper 
almost caught him napping. 

Perched on the copy of 
Raphael’s Annunciation which 
hung over their bed, he made 
a second effort to cry aloud 
and tell her who he was, and 
what had happened to him. 
But except with his wings, 
when in full flight, he could 
not make any sound at all. 

Sylvia, balancing the rolled 
newspaper in ner hand, was 
looking for him. And it was 
with an unpleasant, sinking, 
almost panicky feeling that he 
recalled her intense hatred of 
house flies. Her fine dark eyes 
moved slowiy and meditative- 
ly, hunting out the likely hid- 
ing places. 

The door through which 
Sylvia had followed him into 
the room moved. Stirred by 
a draft from the open window, 
by which he had entered the 
apartment, it swung to with 
swiftly increasing momentum, 
and shut with a solid slam. 

He was jarred from his 
perch, and without thinking 
flew so close to Sylvia that she 
was tempted to strike at him. 
The wind of the blow lifted 
him sidewise in his flight, with 


the force of a hurricane. He lit on the window shade and wag 
a moment in recovering his scattered wits. 
But he recovered them in time to dodge another maurdevous 
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assault. He heard the window shade roll up with a bang. 
Sylvia heard too, and the fact that she had missed her blow, and 
the jarring suddenness of the bang, and her ancient hatred of 
house flies angered her. Her hunting blood rose. She grasped 
her bludgeon more firmly. 

But the fly, in addition to the intuitive wit, apprehensiveness, 
and the speed of its kind, had within it the soul of an able 
man. 

It was a duel between them, long and intensive. Sylvia struck 
sometimes in the hope of landing a blow. Sometimes she stood 
on a chair. And the fly began to tire. She was relentless. He 
had had nothing to eat for a long time, and the leapings and 
swift dodging flights were slowly exhausting his reserves. 

Sylvia had chased him into a far corner of the room. He had 
dodged her blow, when in full flight he perceived upon the snowy 
muslin top of the dressing table another fly. 

He made his landing and looked the new fly over. 
ested him strangely. 

He forgot all about Sylvia and her club and the relentless 
death that dogged him. He was no longer hungry or exhausted. 
Life filled him and thrilled him, and then for one wild and blind- 
ing moment he burned with ecstatic fires. 

During that moment death, sudden, smashing and disem- 
boweling, hovered over him. 

Then Sylvia struck, and was displeased to find that she had 
made an ugly yellowish stain on the fresh muslin that covered 
her dressing table .. . 


She inter- 


II 


Dark shadows invited him, sheets of clean sand and pebbles 
which the sun brightened, but which it did not warm. He 
darted whither he pleased or moved with a slow, insolent and 
incomparable grace. He was very hungry and afraid of nothing. 

But until he saw his shadow drifting across a white boulder he 
did not know that he was a fish. 

Glancing sidewise and down he took pleasure in the racy sil- 
houette of his shadow. And he made a practice of passing and 
repassing the white boulder, until the sun had risen so high that 
the shadow became distorted and no longer tickled his vanity. 

There were other large, handsome, and savage looking fishes 
in the deeps and shallows of the river. These for the most part, 
though some lingered as he lingered, moved steadily upstream. 
The females were heavy with roe and moved slowly, feeding as 
they went. The males, lean, hungry, savage and jealous, kept pace 
with them but ate nothing. The males were in a high and touchy 
and resentful temper, and on the watch for insults which would 
furnish excuses for battles. 

A maple leaf fell from a tree and floated on the surface of the 
river. Three pairs of savage eyes perceived the fall. The leaf 
was scarlet, the color of threats and insults. Three great gaunt 
fish rushed upward on lines which converged and met at the 
maple leaf. The velocity of the first fish to reach it carried him 
clear out of the water. Rending the leaf with his punishing 
jaws and spitting out the fragments he fell on his side with a re- 
sounding smack... 

Our fish’s blood tingled. His eyes reddened, He felt his 
peaceful, contemplative mood submerging in a lust for unpro- 
voked battle. He wished to hurt and to be hurt. 

An unaccompanied female passed him slowly. One strong 
twist of his tail placed him alongside of her. Thereafter he kept 
close to her and watched over her. 

He remembered with disgust that he had once inhabited the 
helpless body of a fly, and with greater disgust that in a con- 
sciousness previous to that he had inhabited the still more crude 
and helpless body of a man. 

As she moved slowly and heavily upstream, his chosen female 
gormandized stodgily and methodically. Into her insatiable 
stomach she sucked everything which she knew to be food and 
everything which she hoped might prove to be food. She ap- 
peared to have no thought for anything else, and no other interest 
or purpose in life. 

He did not resent this. It seemed perfectly natural to him. 
To know that he was near her satisfied him, to know that in her 
defense he would gladly suffer himself to be torn to pieces. 

Just ahead of them a great male rushed suddenly to the sur- 
face and thereafter went mad. > 

They pulled aside into an icy shadow between two great 
boulders. They anchored themselves with slowly fanning fins 
and twitching tails, and avoided any danger of collision with the 
insane and berserk rushes of that thirty pounds of bone and mus- 
cle and lightning. 


Macaw 


The male and the female remained quietly in the shadow, and 
watched. 

The rushes of the fish that had gone mad grew less. Like 
the other males in the river he had eaten nothing for a long time 
and his strength failed rapidly. F 

As for the male who looked on from the shadow between the 
boulders, he was troubled by vague disconnected and disconcert- 
ing memories. That other fish was not mad; he was trying to 
escape from some power that held him, that jerked at his head, 
It had something to do with a fine line of white air bubbles that 
extended from the angle of his jaws to the surface of the river 
and that was now straight and now curved and now waving, 
That other fish was in trouble from which he could not extricate 
himself. And he was short of breath and bleeding at the mouth 
and drowning. 

The male who looked on remembered. 

The battle had ended. The pool was empty. 

Without asking advice or permission the greedy female moved 
out from the shadow between the two boulders and once more 
headed upstream, feeding as she went. And he moved at her 
side, shadowlike, aping her progress, quickening when she 
quickened, slowing down when she slowed down, swimming as 
she swam, now deep, now shallow. He did not follow her move- 
ments. Some instinct told him what she was going to do next 
and compelled him, in the same instant of time, to do the same. 

But something splashed ever so slightly above him and ahead 
of him, and he looked and saw a little bundle of scarlet and yellow 
and brown feathers, touched with black, that floated on the 
surface. He knew the sharp, barbed death that was hidden 
among the feathers. But. the colors of those feathers were at 
once a threat and an intolerable insult. See—defying nature, 
since they had. neither tails nor fins—they moved against the 
current—moved with little jerks and skips—insolent, challenging, 
defiant. He tried to take his eyes from them, for he had still the 
wish to fulfill an altogether different destiny; but he could not. 

He had been goaded into an ungovernable fury. 

He rushed and struck, and.was in the air crushing and shaking 
the bright feathers. Something pricked his jaw, ever so slightly. 
Something tweaked his head ever so gently and threw him off 
his balance. He smacked back into the water and rushed down- 
stream. He rushed for the shadow between the boulders from 
which he had watched the death struggle of the other great fish. 

But something kept pulling his head sidewise, and he missed 
his aim, and bumped his head against one of the boulders, and 
became confused for a moment, and turned and rushed in the 
opposite direction. 

For a few moments the female watched him apathetically. 
Then she moved along up the river, and in a little while she had 
another shadow that moved when she moved and as she moved, 
and watched over her safely. 

When at last he was lifted out of the water in a net he was 
more dead than alive. This was curious. He gasped, and the 
hood, of which he had struggled and fought so desperately to rid 
himself, came loose of its own accord and fell out of his mouth. 

He lay on his side in dry scratchy grass. The direct rays of 
the sun burned him intolerably. Near him lay the body of an- 
other great fish. Its head had been cut half off. It had been split 
from throat to tail, and opened like a book, and disemboweled. 

Terror renewed his strength. Flopping and hurling his whole 
body into the air, he achieved in the new and unaccustomed ele- 
ment a kind of locomotion. He could not see the river, but he 
knew where it was, and one more flop would have tumbled him off 
the bank to safety. ‘ 

A heavy boot kicked at him. Something hit him heavily 
near the base of the brain. He lay still. 

He was all mixed—part man, part fly, part fish. He remem- 
bered that they had been going to strap him into a chair and 
galvanize him to death, and that he had escaped that, and in- 
stead had died in some other way. In more than one other way. 
And now this! 

He did not die at once. After they had cut his head half off— 
and opened him like a book and ripped out his entrails, am 
washed him clean in the river—a forked stick stuck through his 
gills, he was still alive. He even heard a voice that seemed to 
mean something or other. 

“Fought more like a man than a fish.” 

It must have been very soon after this that he died. 


Ill 


From the Indian woman and her children he learned very little 
indeed. Their vocabularies were small and mixed, and 
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His green eyes focused upon the pulsating artery in the man's throat—and then he struck. The man jumped, 
screamed, threw out his arms. 


only three-quarters grown at the time of his capture, he was less 
interested in language than in food. A few words and phrases 
of mule Indian and bastard Spanish sufficed. It was pleasanter to 
eat and grow than to talk and sing. He answered in those days 


to the generic name Loro or to Lorito, its diminutive. And the 
depths of his extraordinary intelligence had not yet been sounded. 
Then came Jeremiah Groot, the naturalist, and if the sight of 
To was something of a shock to Groot, the sight of Groot was 
a shock to Loro. Groot was white and the sounds that he made 
Were pleasanter in the ears of Loro than any of the sounds to 


which he was accustomed. And the longing to make sounds 
exactly. like them possessed him from the first. He listened to 
them with all his might and main, and with all his might and 
main he struggled to reproduce them. 

Groot remained for some weeks in the vicinity of the Indian 
encampment, and when he departed he made the Indian woman 
happy with presents, and he took Loro away with him. 

There followed a long journey through forests into which the 
sunlight never penetrated, and down rivers; and a long time of 
residence on an island in a river; and another journey, and 4 
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residence in a little city by the sea, and two little voyages in 
little ships and then one great voyage in a great ship, and the 
beginning of a residence in a great city, which alone of all the 
places he had seen on his travels seemed vaguely familiar to 
Loro, and in which he felt thoroughly at home. 

In all this time he had grown amazingly and had learned an 
incredible amount. Strangers feared him and treated him with 
respect and deference. He learned that he was prodig’ous, what- 
ever that was, and amazing and unheard-of. And sometimes 
there were angry disputes about him, one man maintaining that 
he had reasoning powers, and another that it only seemed as if 
he had. 

From Groot, whom he adored, he had learned very early in 
the game that his name was neither Loro nor Lorito, but Mac. 
And he would answer to that name—when he felt like it—but 
when persons asked him what his name was he would give them 
a whole string to choose from. 

‘“Psittacus Grooti,” he would say, “Groot’s Macaw—Mac— 
any old thing.” 

Like Psittacus Hyacinthimus, Groot’s macaw had black feet, 
much pigeoned, and a colossal black beak, quite capable of 
cutting heavy wire or chipping the mortar out of a brick wall 
and eventually pulling the wall down. He was blue, too, like 
Hyacinthimus, but a deep prussian rather than puce:*~The 
naked vermilion eyelids surrounding his emerald eyes were broad 
and conspicuous, but at the base of his beak there was none 
of that ancient nakedness so repulsive in the macaw family, and 
not even a narrow core of color to match the eyelids. 

His length—fifty-three inches from the top of his head to the 
tip of his splendiferous tail—had never been approached by any 
known and scientifically measured specimen of either the red 
and yellow macaw, the yellow und blue, the “military,” or even 
the huge Hyacinthimus which he most nearly resembled. 

To this astounding parrot, born in a far-off and pestiferous 
jungle, the great city of New 
York seemed vaguely familiar. 
And even on the drive from the 
pier to Groot’s rooms he added a 
number of metropolitan words to 
his vocabulary. He laughed and 
shouted with excitement and 
pleasure. He piped his eye for 
the top of the Metropolitan tower 
and exclaimed, “Well, well!” 

Newsboys were selling an extra. 
Groot’s macaw assimilated their 
cries, and was carried up the stairs 
to Groot’s rooms screaming: 
“Yuxtra! Yuxtra! All about 
the great explosion.” 

And when he had been fed and 
watered he kept saying happily, 
“So this is New York.” 

Friends of Groot came to see 
the macaw, and came again in- 
troducing persons who were not 
his friends. The bird’s fame 
spread, and he began to feel his 
own importance. 

It was not, of course, through 
avarice that Groot began to 
charge an admission fee, but in 
self-defense. If he had not done 
so the crowds would have 
swamped him. It had been his 
intention, as a_ public-spirited 
naturalist, to turn his bird over 
to the Bronx Zoological Gardens, 
so that the common people might 
see him and.hear him talk. But 
the bird himself had objected to 
this arrangement. He had gone 
on a hunger strike and a talk fast 
Always aloof and hostile where 
anyone but his master was con- 
cerned, he refused friendship with any of the keepers, and instead 
of talking rationally and reasonably for the benefst of the great 
unwashed, he screeched at them all day with an unlawful and 
demoniac screeching. And he screeched all night, and having 
casually bitten through his light leg-chain just to show what he 


could do, he half flew and half rushed at a terrified attendant, 


stopped suddenly, burst out laughing, and said: 


H. C. WITWER began his acquaintance with “The Speaker Sex” 
thirty-one years ago, in Athens, Pennsylvania, when he first heard the 
words, “It’s a boy.” He has been a newspaperman since and is dav. 
today one of the most successful of America’s short story writers. # 


Macaw 


“Tf you don’t send for Groot, vou fool, I will raise hell,” 

Groot was sent for, and turned his bird upside down, and kisseq 
him on the beak, and tickled him under the wings, and the fan. 
tastic bird cooed and murmured like a dove, and flirted and sai 
“Go away,” and “Ooch!—don’t tickle!” and “Quit that,” and 
moaned then a little, and had a fit of quiet weeping and said: 
“Poor Polly has had a terrible time. This zoo is a terrible place,” 

To the relief of all the bird experts, Groot and his dangetous 
macaw departed presently in a taxicab and drove home. The 
men in the street and the traffic officers stared after the cab 
for it seemed to them as if a little drunken orgy on wheels had 
gone by. Groot, a serious and respectable scientist, contributed 
nothing but his quiet chuckle to this riot of sound, and even made 
perfunctory efforts to quiet it, but in vain, 

The great macaw was a happy bird, and his happiness was of 
a triumphant and disorderly nature. His knowing-eye singled 
out peculiarities among those who make up the city traflic, and 
his trumpet voice celebrated them. And with obscene laughter 
he completed the confusions and consternations occasioned by 
his own sudden and insolent wit. : 

Then a curious thing happened. In the midst of ribald speech 
he broke off short, and was silent. 

The cab, with a long line of other vehicles, had stopped on 
a signal from the traffic officer, and on the sidewalk stood a young 
woman waiting for a chance to cross the street. A parcel- 
bearing man accompanioned her, and they seemed to be on 
terms of confidence and friendship. 

Silent and flustered, Groot’s macaw stared at them. And 
then in a quiet voice, in the voice of a person who has been at 
once greatly surprised and deeply moved, he said, ‘Well, I’m 
damned.” Then he appeared to shiver slightly. 

Just then the woman perceived the great blue head with the 
flaming green eyes. And exclaimed: 

“Will you Jook at that bird!” 

The man looked, and said, pres- 
ently: 

“Why that must be Groot and 
his macaw—remember? We read 
about them.” 

At that moment the line of 
vehicles began to move forward, 
And Groot’s macaw suddenly 
thrust his head out of the window 
and cried with great distinctness: 

“Yes. I’m Groot’s macaw. 
Come and see me Do come!” 

The woman waved her hand 
at him. 

But he turned, all of a tremble, 
and snuggled against his master, 
and closed and opened his eyes 
several times, and several times 
murmured: 

“Well, I’ll be damned!” 


IV 


TuEycame. They were a Mrs. 
Quinn and a Mr. Drumleigh. 
They explained themselves to 
Groot. 

“We saw him out driving,” 
they said, “and he invited us to 
come.” 

“T remember,” said Groot, 

“and he made quite a fuss about 
it afterward. Several times 
has said, ‘Think they’Il show up?’ 
He'll be delighted to see you. No, 
I can’t take your money. You've 
been invited. And besides the 
public exhibition is over for to 

But you are different. 

You’ve been invited.” 

Then he cautioned them. 

“He doesn’t like to be touched, and his beak is really very 
dangerous. , So don’t be too friendly with him.” “ 

He pushed open the door of an inner room and led them into 
the presence of the macaw. The macaw, from his perch, 

as a broomstick,.looked them over, his wise head on one 

Then he straightened up that wise head and nodded it 

times. Then he said: ; (Continued on page 110) 
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“Don't let this dumbell kid 
“you, lady. I never seen 
him before in my life.” 


POET entitled Thomas Otway which 

shook a cruel pen about three hundred 

years ago, says that a woman made a 

™ Mark out of Anthony and cost him the 

world, likewise that a woman vampin’ a guy 

called Paris started the ten years’ war which fin’ly 

knocked old Troy for a row of shanties. As the 

matter of fact, asks this bozo, “What mighty 
ills have not been done by woman?” 

Why, Thomas, how do you get—eh—Otway? 

In my widely ignored opinion, gently reader, 
this Otway baby must of studied the speaker sex 
at a corespondent’s school or else he pulled the 
above roast right after some dizzy blonde had 
gave him the raspberry. The idea that women 
Is poison is all applesauce. The Janes is the 
wine of life—the trouble is that they’re a drink 
which few of us since Adam has been able to quaff like gentlemen! 

The extremely late Mr. Otway is all wrong in takin’ a free 
swing at Cleopatra and Helen from Troy. Both them girls was 
good fellows when they had it and they sure kept the world 
from yawnin’ itself to death whilst they was here. This big fathead 
Anthony didn’t lose nothin’ on account of the pulse-quickenin’ 
Cleo. She was the one which jazzed him up with enough ambition 
to try and take the world. He lost out because the job was too 
big for him, but look at the fun he had. 

As for the breath-takin’ Helen, which at the least was the first 
one to pull the world famous remark, “So this is Paris,” I don’t 
blame the kid for leavin’ Troy flat on its shoulder blades. They 
Wouldst no doubt of put this Ziegfeld special to work in a collar 
foundry if she hadn’t. As far as that goes, they’s many a Helen 

fled from Troy since them days. These small places cramps 
st looker’s style, as Eve giggled to Adam on the ways out of 


Let us take the case of Mary Brown of Hicksville, N. J., for the 
example. 


Me and Young Kid O’Malley is down at Hicksville trainin’ 


— 


The 


Speaker 


H. C. WITWER is one American author 
who can not only see the comedy in life's 
drama, but also write it to match. <Any 
American who can read this story with- 
out devetoping a good, broad smile—well, we 
must leave the diagnosis to you! 


Illustrations by 
T. D. Skidmore 


for a return quarrel with Pat 
Reilly, the lightweight champ, 
when we got our first flash at the 
eye-restin’ Mary. Id readied my 
battler in this slab for the firs‘ 
O’Malley-Reilly massacre and here 
we are again in this hamlet minglin’ 
with the cows and chickens, not to 
mention the babies which keeps the 

\ mail order houses from starvin’ to 
_. death and the flivver foundries 
“i workin’ night shifts. 

Twice a day a New York local 
hesitates at the woodshed which 
passes for the railroad station; at 
other times a train wouldn’t ‘stop 

at Hicksville if the mayor went out and laid 
on the track. Half the adult males still tries 
to vote for Bryan and half the grown females 
gets a kick out of viewin’ the adventures of 
the movie heroes nightly and wishin’ they 
had done a little more shoppin’ before 
marryin’ Joshua Perkins and the etc. The 
gay young bloods sits around the lobby of 
the Grand Palace Hotel at nights, playin’ 
casino and memorizin’ wise cracks dropped 
by the clerk and the simple country maidens 
quits yawnin’ at nine o’clock and goes to 
bed. They lead God-fearin’ lives, wistfully 
wonderin’ where is all the handsome city 
chaps which used to steal into burgs of the 
Hicksville model like snakes in the grass, fillin’ the innocent gals’ 
ears with honeyed lies. I don’t mean the damsels has wild ideas, 
gently reader, but a girl does get sick of lookin’ at celluloid col- 
lars and talkin’ about the weather as a steady diet—which is 
_ what makes the Follies and the bathin’ beauties a bumper crop 
every year. . Full many a Rose may be born to blush unseen, 
as whosthis says, but when they make Broadway and change 
their name to Rosetta, it’s different. 

Well, me and O’Malley was aces in Hicksville and as welcome 
as a rain storm wouldst be in Hades. That’s the way I wanted it. 
The burg is just close enough to Gotham to be convenient, as the 
Kid started a couple of times the month in the big town. Like- 
wise, it’s just far enough away to prevent my battler from doin’ 
his road work on Broadway. We-tended to our knittin’, turned 
in early, said “Yes sir” and “No sir” to the mayor and I seen 
to it that none of the handlers roamed Main Street at night in the 
search of excitement. I had a barn fitted up on the hoopskirts of 
the town for a trainin’ camp and twice the day we put on a shew, 
gettin’ two bits the head and doin’ a business which wouldst 
make a bootlegger gnash his teeth. The Kid skipped rope, pulled 
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the weights, shadow boxed, smacked the bag and went a round 
apiece with the four boloneys I hired to get him in shape. O’Mal- 
ley was a two-fisted idiot once he laced on a pair of gloves and 
against these tramps he looked like Dempsey. When the Kid 
beat it for the shower the natives wouldst go outside and try to 
teach each other his double shift and left hook to the jaw. For 
a while, black eyes was as common in Hicksville as Chinamen is 
in Shanghai. Even the old boys deserted the checkerboards and 
quoits to give imitations of how John L used to knock his men 
for a row of silos. — 

One day after the customers has filed out of the barn tellin’ 
the world that Young Kid O’Malley is the greatest box fighter 
which ever rubbed a shoe in rosin, I am watchin’ the Kid get his 
rubdown when Sixteen-Round Hogan, a handler, tells me they 
is a guy outside which wishes to see me and O’Malley alone. The 
Kid gets up so’s to be ready to smack our caller down should 
he have a subpoena or the like and I give ; 
the word to send him in. 

Well, as it turns out they is no immediate 
call for violence. The visitor is no less than 
Cale Slocum, the village live one. Cale is 
the only son of old Reuben Slocum, the 
wealthy millionaire which owns half of Hicks- 
ville and has mortgages on the other half. ' 
Reuben thinks no more of a nickel than he G. 
does of his right lung and he christened his © '’ 
son Cale in honor of his bankroll. They’ve 
heard of Jack Rockefeller and Vince Astorin- 
Hicksville, but the natives figures Reuben Vas 
Slocum could put both them babies towork. 
at their present income and never miss the ij 
money. So common is the belief that when 
Reuben gets put under grass his charmin’ 
son will take all, that when Cale bought a 
dollar’s worth of chloroform one day to 
bump off a cat, the sheriff, gettin’ 
the news by phone, sits right down 
at his desk and makes out a warrant 
chargin’ Cale with murderin’ his 
old man, fillin’ in everything but 
the date. 

How the so ever, I had met this 
Cale person the first time I come * 
to Hicksville and I pegged him for ° 
a great big bla. He was over six 
. foot long, yet he’s narrow enough 
to pull a length of macaroni over 
his head and got just enough brains 
to try it. The Kid says that two 
cents postage wouldst take him to 
Alaska, first class mail. He’s got 
a pan which wouldst panic the 
second grade and a neck which wouldst give 
even teacher a laugh, especially when his 
Adam’s apple pops out and comes to rest on 
the top of his collar. Apart from that, Cale 
is the town wise cracker, a typical small time 
sport and a 48-carat fourflusher. He was a 
steady visitor to New York every day and 
had once made a voyage to Chicago on the 
Twentieth Century Limited, still keepin’ his 
sleeper check to show to friends. 

This dizzy dumbell wore a diamond in his 
tie and another one on his finger which if 
rolled out on Broadway at night wouldst 
make the electric lights quit, yet he played 
3 to 1 shots toshow. He called all the Fol- 
lies’ favorites by their first names, but figured 
five fish was $6.50 too much to pay for 
seein’ them act. Here and there I heard 
that Cale’s old man had paid off on a couple 
of jams this bird had been in which wouldst 
of win him the tar and feather degree south 
- Washington, D. C. Well, you got Cale, 

ey? 

Anyways, he comes in the barn this day 
and he stares at Young Kid O’Malley like the 
first guy to see it must of looked at the 
Grand Canyon. 

“What is it you wish?” I says politely. 


¢ 


I like this guy and carbolic the same way, One day she trips into his deadfall and tries 
on a bonnet marked fifteen hundred fish. 


but I don’t wish to get rough with nobody 


whilst we are trainin’ in this burg and besides we rent the barn 
from Cale’s old man. 

Cale opens his mouth in a goofy grin and says he wouldst like 
to be introduced to the famous Young Kid O’Malley. I led him 
= the table where my battler has flopped down again to be 
ru 

“Kid,” I says, “shake hands with Cale Slocum—ch—a wild 
admire of yours.” 

The Kid shoves a handler away and sits up, grabbin’ Cale’s 
tremblin’ hand. O’Malley seems fascinated, studyin’ this baby’s 
weird assortment of features. Amongst other things, Cale’s 
got a beak like a ant-eater. 

“Howdy,” says the Kid, ‘Howdy. Sweet Papa—I wish I had 
your nose fulla nickels!” 

Cale’s face gets as red as a three-alarm fire and the handlers 
gets the hystericals. The Kid lays back on the table and I 

patted Cale on the arm. 
“Don’t mind O’Malley, Mister Slocum,” I says. “It’s 


all fun, as Nero used to tell the martyrs. He——’ 


oe “Humph!” snarls Cale, pointin’ to one of the Kid’s 


ears which is a duplicate of a Brussels sprout. “Humph,” 
he says, “he ain’t no Mary Pickford hisself, as far ag 
looks goes!”’ 

I managed to stall off bloodshed by takin’ the Kid 
aside and explainin’ to him what a proper jam we 
wouldst get into if he flattened this guy and then Cale 
gets down to the real object of his visit. He’s goin’ 
to bring a girl around to see the 
Kid work out the next day and 
he wants O’Malley to make a fuss 
over him when they come into the 
barn. He’s evidently fourflushed 
this Jane that him and the Kid is 
closer than a tie game and he 
my battler to call him “Cale” and 
pat him on the back and generally 
act like he has knew him for years, 
when he brings this charmer around. 
It is just another one of this false 
alarm’s grandstand catches to make 
it look like he is the constant com- 
panion of all the big sportin’ men 
and the so forth, whereas he’s ac- 
tually got about as many friends as 
a income tax blank. Personally, I 
can’t see how a girl which is even 
quarter-witted wouldst believe that 
Young Kid O’Malley was a warm 
friend of Cale’s, not even if O’ Malley 
kissed him when he come in with her, 
but in the order to have peace and 
quiet I promised we wouldst go wild 
over Cale when he shows up with the 
Jane. 

Well, we’re all set for Cale and his 
girl friend the next day and I amon 
pins and needles for fear this cuckoo 
will show up and the Kid will crack 
hostile to him without thinkin’ of 
our love pact. How the so ever, 
Cale fails to appear, though the barn 
is full of customers and the Kid give 
them a generous helpin’ of boxin’ and 
the etc as the date of our battle 
with the champ is drawin’ near and 
O’Malley is about right. Just as 
the show is over and the last breath- 
less hick has filed out through the old 
barn door, along comes Cale and his 
fair one. As the Kid is changin’ from 
ring togs to citizen’s clothes, I headed 
’em off at the door. 

“Mary,” says Cale, takin’ off the 
original brown derby and _holdit 
it at a killin’ angle, “allow me the 
pleasures of introducin’ you @ 
my old friend — eh — Mister —ehy 
now——” 

“Mister Six-To-Five Donnelly; 
I butts in, as the girl looks si 
prised at Cale not knowin’ his 0 
friend’s name, “and to say [am 
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Then and there I made up , 

my mind that I wouldst “aa 

stop the slaughter the first 

time the milliner did a 
nose dive. 


Pleased to meet you is—eh—how was everything in Heaven 

When you left?” 
4 Bee sd blushes a most becomin’ shade and Cale grins at the 
i ounded look which must of been on my face. Boys and 
girls, I have seen some members of the adjoinin’ sex in my mad 
career which wouldst of made Venus cry her eyes out, but show 
pet duplicate of Mary Brown and you can also show me a 
ba “ma of Mt. Everest! Webster composed a brutal adjective, 
lon ary Brown wouldst of made that baby throw away his pen. 
St gazin’ at her knocked me for a trip and as a rule I’m blonde- 


proof. She was a part of Hicksville the same way I’m one of 
George V’s relatives and beside the goofy lookin’ Cale she stood 
out like a rose in a bed of cabbages. From her nifty little chapeau 
to her dancin’ necessities, she had Fifth Avenue scribbled all over 
her and her figure alone wouldst of tied up traffic on that well 
known boulevard. Dressed to thrill, as the weaker vessels is 
these days—well, Mary Brown was unnervin’, that’s all! 
“Where is my old friend Young Kid O’Malley?” says Cale, 


bringin’ me out of my trance. 
“Oh, yes”? murmurs this copy of Diana, “I did want. to see 


‘ 
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Cale has told me so much about their adventures 
together!” 

Cale is winkin’ sixty times to the second over her shoulder. 

I says for them to wait a minute and I went inside. The Kid, 
dressed for outdoors, is combin’ his hair and his sparrin’ partners 
is givin’ each other first aid treatment. 

“Well, Kid,” I says, “The village cut-up is outside with some- 
thin’ in the female line which will give you a thrill you’ll be 


manys the day gettin’ over! Take off your collar and climb back 
into the old trunks. She craves to see you box.” 

“ Nothin’ stirrin’,” says the Kid, jabbin’ into his tie a stickpin 
representin’ part of the fee he got for knockin’ Bad News Morey 
stiff, “I’m through for the day and I wouldn’t pull on a glove for 
the Queen of Sheba!’ 

“Maybe you wouldn’t pull on a glove for the Queen of Sheba, 
Kid,” I says, “But you'll pull on a glove for this pulse-quickener! 
Come outside and look—and don’t forget tomake a fuss over Cale.” 

The Kid mutters somethin’ and steps over to the barn door, 
with me at each heel. 


“Well, well, well!” hollers Cale, winkin’ a eager eye at the Kj 
“My old pal Young Kid O’Malley—” and he rushes over, shovin’ 
out his hand. : 

But the Kid didn’t know he was there. He’s gazin’ at the 
smilin’ Mary Brown and his mouth has fell open till you could of 
drove a truck through it without touchin’ his teeth. He couldn’t 
holler “Ouch!” if you drove a spike through his leg—he was 
knocked double cuckoo by this damsel, the same as I had been, 

“Lady,” he says fin’ly, “You make me dizzy!” 

Mary Brown laughs, kind of confused. 

“T—are we too late to see you box, Mister Young Kid 0’Mal- 
ley?” she says, ““I—I’m so interested in boxing since—since Cale 
has told me what good friends you are.” 

The Kid seems to realize for the first time that Cale is there, 
Cale pats him on the back and the Kid snarlin’ly shakes his 
hand off. 

“Who, this dumbell, lady?” he says, with a nod at the frantic 
Cale, “Don’t let him kid you—I never seen him before in my life 
and it’ll tickle me silly if I never see him no. more!”’ 

Mary looks at Cale reproachfully and I thought he was goin’ 
to swoon. 

“Wait til I get into my business clothes,” goes on the Kid, 
“and Til show you a boxin’ fool, lady. I only wish I could get 
your boy friend into the ring with me and I’d cure him of lyin’ 
to girls like you.” 

Cale has got his breath by this time and he’s two degrees 
wilder than a Borneo lunatic. © 

“T’ll see that this here barn is shet tight tomorrow!”’ he yells, 

“Behave yourself,”’ growls the Kid, ‘or I’ll smack you for a 
row of ash cans, you goofy lookin’ boob!” 

“Let’s git out of here, Mary,” says Cale, movin’ out of range. 

“No,” smiles Mary, “I came all the way out here to see Mister 
Young Kid O’Malley box and if he’s nice enough to oblige me, 
it wouldn’t be polite if I didn’t stay. Besides, you should be 
more careful of what you say.” : 

“Atta girl!’ says the Kid, “and if this big—eh—if Simple 
Simon here gives you a argument, I’ll knock him dead! I'll be 

ready for you in a minute.” 

Well, amongst the people which will oftimes remember the 
exhibition Young Kid O’Malley put on that afternoon for the 
sole benefit of Mary Brown, is his sparrin’ partners. Two of 
’em left the camp flat on its back late that night, as they say in 
the movies, and went back to work at their formerly profession 

as stevedores. The other two didn’t leave because they al- 
ready thought they was in Paris or some place and didn’t come 
to til the next mornin’. The Kid took the 
four of ’em on, one after the other, and 
whilst they had been gluttons for punish- 


tion that afternoon. 
si thing he didn’t do was to stand ’em up 
H against the wall and throw knives at ’em 
| and when he fin’ly called it a day, Mary 
had seen enough of the manly art of as 
sault and battery to last her a life time. 

She thanked the Kid kindly, talked him 
out of windin’ up the entertainment by 

; takin’ on Cale and turned down his invi- 
' tation to dinner. Then she whistled for 
‘ the outraged Cale and blew. 

Well, naturally enough, Young Kid 
O’Malley went wild over Mary the same 
as every other guy must of did which had 

seen her since she was fifteen years old 
But the Kid couldn’t do better than get a draw with her 
She was pleasant, she dropped in at the barn to see him 
work from time to time and she wished him the very best m 
his comin’ muss with the .title holder—further than that 

she had nothin’ to offer. And although she was the same 

as engaged to Cale Slocum, she kept that bird guessin’ 00, 

I couldn’t figure a looker like Mary tied down for life toa 

slab like Hicksville and a bozo like Cale, money or no. I Wa 
positive they was a catch somewheres and manys the time wha 
Cale wouldst come around to the barn and drive the Kid craay 
with leering remarks about how he was sittin’ pretty with May 
I’d think to myself, look out, Stupid, they’s many a lurch twit 
the gal and the chiirch! As it turned out, I was a boss guessem 
For the'next couple of weeks "I had to hop back and forth 
New York pretty near every day to see Eddie Macey, which 
promotin’ the comin’ O’Malley-Reilly mill and which was tryilt 
to get me to take a ten-thousand-buck guarantee instead of 4 $5 
percent cut of what I figured wouldst be a $60,000 gate. Mace 
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put on Cain and Abel for the semi-windup, but I knew different. 
Anyways, nearly every mornin’ I run into Mary Brown on the 
train. After a while we passed the noddin’ stage and it ain’t long 
before we're sittin’ together. Don’t get me wrong—my interest 
in the girl was merely like as if I was her father—not Sweet 
Daddy, just Dad. I guess she seen that—a knockout like she 
must of read plenty of eyes in her time—because along around 
the third or fourth voyage to New York why she tells me quite a 
little about herself. 

It seems Mary is a manicure in the Hotel Egram, one of them 

big bla bla igloos in New York. Like I had doped myself, she 
loved her native village of Hicksville and the hicks therein the 
same Way a mouse gets infatuated with puss, but what she found 
the hardest to take was her unsensational signature. : 
. “Mary Brown!” she says, with a shudder, “Could anything be 
shorter and uglier and plainer and—and mean less!”? She don’t 
know which is the toughest, ‘ Hicksville,” “‘“Mary Brown” or 
“Mrs. Cale Slocum,” but the combination is poison. 

This beautiful hashish eater’s vision was still young enough to 
have. dreams in the day time and she wasn’t fooled by Cale’s 
pretendin’ to be a all around wise guy. She had him pegged for 
what he was—a small time fourflusher. Still and all, says Mary, 
very candid, with the bankroll which wouldst be his some day 
why Cale looked like the best bet for her. She had a idea of takin’ 
him to a finishin’ school somewheres after she had fin’ly muttered 
the muffled “I do!’”’ and spendin’ about $500,000 of his sugar on 
him in a attempt to make him a human bein’. 


What Mary really craved, of 
course, was one of them guys out 
of a collar advertisement, with 
a bankroll which wouldst get a 
polite bow from Morgan—and 
let me tell-you such a guy 
wouldst of got a bargain! But a 
year or so shakin’ a mean nail 
file at the Hotel Egram had con- 
vinced Mary that the babies 
which writes the movies and the 
etc, was not below takin’ liberties with the 
truth. She had held the hands of manys the 
swell lookin’ feller, but the most promisin’ 
candidates couldn’t of kept her in hair nets. 
The others held a dinner and a auto ride at 
too high a rate of exchange and they was interested in all kinds 
of license but the marriage one. 

I watched Mary dab at her million-dollar eyes with a inch of 

e and I patted a georgette shoulder. 

ary,” I says, “Cheer up. If I was fifteen years younger— 
but that’s out. How the so ever, I’ll lay you six to five right now 
that before this year’s over, along will come a baby which is as 
800d lookin’ as a thousand a week wouldst be to a motorman, 
Which is so gentlemanly he bows to himself, which will have four 
hundred bucks for every hair in your head and which will fall for 
you like Carpentier fell for Dempsey!” 


H. C. Witwer 


‘les we wouldn’t draw that much jack to the box office if he 


“T’m afraid nct,” sighs Mary, gettin’ up as we pull into the 
station. “It’s sure sweet of you to cheer me up, Mister Six-To- 
Five Donnelly, but that stuff only happens in novels.” 

“ Hicksville’s a novel town,” I says. 

“Yes,” says Mary, curlin’ her pretty lip, “a dull novel without 
any pictures!” 

After that I don’t see Mary for quite the while, till one Saturday 


/ “Here he comes 
mews tha big 
Tookit him shiver!” 


Ski ~ 


mornin’ the belle of Hicksville meets me and the Kid on the street 
and says she has a surprise for us. 

“Lady, if you tell me you have wed that dumbell Cale,” says 
the Kid, “I will tie an anchor around my neck and leap off the 
dock!” 

“Oh, no, it isn’t that,” says Mary, blushin’, “But Knockout 
Green—I suppose you boys know him—is coming to Hicksville 
to begin rehearsing—training, I mean—for his next match.” 
The Kid and me trades glances. (Continued on page 125) 
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The doorkeeper's expression of belligerency faded immediately. ‘Ye're a gintleman, Mr. Cavasan, and I'm 


The FIRST NIGHT 


A gripping mystery. novel of a murder that took place before The eyes 


of hundreds—and of a girl who 


by Arthur Somers 


Illustrations by 


AVASAN was not shocked. Already he was swept away 
by his sudden ieeling for the charming heroine of 
“Folly.” Save for a forgotten moment years ago, he 
had never seen Ffolliott Dare until last night. Yet 
now, eternally, she would be with him . . . 

Yet nothing of this self-knowledge was visible to the over- 
wrought girl who faced him. Her own emotion was too tre- 
mendous for her to be conscious, even ever so slightly, that 
others in this world might be also suffering. 

“Sit down, please, Miss Dare,’’ he said. 

His voice, despite his inward turmoil, was calm, even cold. 
It seemed to affect the girl as a spray of cold water might have 
done. Had he caught from her a measure of her own excitement, 
that bordered on hysteria, there might have been a fainting 
woman in the strictly bachelor rooms of Stephen Cavasan. 

For a moment the girl hesitated. Into her violet eyes came 
an expression that hurt Cavasan, an expression of doubt, almost 
of distrust, as though already she regretted the impulse that had 
brought her here. She seated herself upon the sofa. 

“Miss Dare,” he said, his voice colder than before, “you 
want me to help you?” 

Rarely did Ffolliott Dare lose control of herself. The color 
which had fled from her cheek raced back now, whipped there by 
the lash of scorn that she thought she read into his tones. 

“T thought,” she retorted, “that you would wish to.” 

Cavasan grinned, and the expression made her sit more up- 
right on the sofa, made’a fighting glint come into her violet eyes, 
made the color warmer in her cheeks. ‘ 

“Perhaps I made a mistake,” she said, and could have bitten 
her tongue for the banality of the remark a moment after she had 
uttered it. 

“Perhaps you did,” said Cavasan. 

A moment their eyes clashed, and then the girl rose from the 


was being shadowed by the _ police 


Roche 


Grant T. Reynard 


sofa, to stand, almost glowering down upon him. He held her 
eyes with his own and suddenly the expression of hers changed. 

“Stevie Cavasan,” she said, “‘a long time ago I kissed you. 
Today I——” 

“You want to slap me, eh? Well, that’s a whole lot better than 
crying and fainting, maybe, and having nervous prostration, 
isn’t he asked. 

She held out her hand to him. “You know, Stevie Cavasan, 
you ought to be a psychologist, getting thousands of dollars for a 
single treatment ig 

He grinned bashfully. “You aren’t a quitter,” he told her. 


“And you thought that if you were too sympathetic I might— | 


quit?” 

He blushed and squirmed uneasily before her glance. She 
pressed his hand, then abruptly released it. Once again she sat 
down upon the sofa, completely mistress of herself. When she 
spoke again her voice was as cool as his had been. ; 

“Mr. Cavasan, I do want you to help me,” she said. 

“And I think you know that I’d rather help you than—” He 
stopped abruptly, collected himself for a fresh start, and went on: 
“But before I can help you—before anyone could help you—the 
facts have to be known.” “ 

“Ask me anything,” she invited. } 

“Why did you visit the Regent Theater early this mornmg— 
or late last night?” 

“You know that—that I—lied to you?” 

“T saw you,” he replied simply. \ 

This time her color was not from anger. Cavasan imagined 
that it was caused by shame. - : 

“Tm a rotter to attempt to deceive you when you are helping 
me, but—Mr. Cavasan, you know the events of last evening 
The quarrel between Mr. Grant and Stewart Blanding?” 

He nodded. 
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proud to know ye—and anythin’ I can tell ye about that hound Telchér, believe me—the facts is yours.” 


This is the story of the shot that made all New York gasp: 


BLANDI NG was dead—and there was no question of the fact that Ffolliott Dare had fired the shot. 
It was on the opening night of the new play “Folly,” in which Folly Dare was appearing as a 


Broadway star. 

falls dead—with a bullet through his brain. 
Allan Grant, her fiancé, is frantic. 

Cavasan takes up the mystery. 


In her big scene she shoots at Blanding, her leading man. 
And he had insulted Folly Dare! 

Through Perry, editor of the Moon, the famous Stephen 

And late that night Cavasan not only sees Folly Dare return to the 


But this night Blanding 


scene of the crime, but he also learns that grease—perhaps revolver grease—has been found on one 


of her gloves. 


And then, while he is in the midst of his shock, Folly Dare comes to his apartment 


and asks him how a person can flee from the city without the knowledge of the police. 


“Of course you do. Well, after I got home last night, and put 
behind me all the panic and bewilderment, and began to think— 
rs S shameful thing for me to say, but—I wondered—I was 

taid——”’ 

“That the police would suspect Mr. Grant?” he interrupted. 

“Yes,” she whispered, 

“Why? You knew that he had been outside the theater. How 
could the police suspect him?” 
ae’ had changed the property revolver,” she re- 

“You knew that?’ he exclaimed. 

“I didn’t know it. How could I? But I reasoned it out. The 
cartridges—to change them would have been too difficult. An- 
other gun—that was what had been done.”’ 

“And you suspected—whom?”’ he asked. 

‘I didn’t suspect anyone,” she almost cried. “But—if the 
police—oh, what’s the use, Mr. Cavasan? It couldn’t have been 
my maid. Why should she have done such a thing? She’s too 
timid, too nervous.” 

“Grant?” he asked laconically. 

Her eyes held tragedy. “I didn’t really think that. Of course 
I didn’t! But—there might be, in my dressing room, the other 
gin—the property gun. If it should be found, then the police 
would know that it hadn’t been an accident, and——” 

His heart leaped. He had termed himself an ass because he 

considered some such explanation of her falsehood, but he 

d not dared to hope that it could be true. But it was. For he 
could not doubt Ffolliott Dare now. 

And you found the property gun there?” he asked. 

She shook her head. “No! So—I went home.” 

«In whose car did you ride?” he asked. 
A hired car. I telephoned for it.” 
course,” he commented dryly, “it never occurred to you 


that the police might trace your telephone call, if they should 
become suspicious?” 

Her face took on again the expression of terror that his cold 
unsympathetic manner had caused to be replaced by anger a 
little while ago. 

“T never thought of that,” she exclaimed. ‘You see, Mr. 
Cavasan, I—I’d left the theater thinking it a dreadful accident. 
It was only, later, that I began to think that it mightn’t have 
been that, that it might have been—murder.” She barely 
breathed the last dreadful word. 

“ And you still think so? -You don’t think it was an accident?” 
he demanded. 

Her lovely face might have been the model for some painting 
of the goddess of tragedy. 

‘“‘T want to believe that. I’ve tried, but—” Her hands went 
up to her face, hiding it, and stayed there a moment. They came 
down again, and she had fought and mastered her emotion. 

“What is the best way for. one to get out of town without the 
police finding out?” she asked. 

He stared at her. 

“Listen, Miss Dare. Get that idea out of your head. I don’t 
want you to be frightened, bft—it’s a hundred to one—a thou- 
sand to one that detectives have followed you down here. You 
couldn’t step aboard a train or a ferry—you couldn’t motor out 
into the country without being followed. And anyway you have 
nothing to be afraid of. There’s notoriety, but—you’d only get 
more if you ran away. You must stay here, fight it out——’” 

Her head lifted. ‘Of course I’ll stay here,” she cried. “I 
never dreamed of running away. But——” 

She paused, but Cavasan knew what she had meant. 

“You mean—that some one else——” 

She nodded wordless assent. 

‘“Who?”’ he asked. 
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“Vou wouldn’t tell. I—I can trust you?” she demanded. 

“Don’t you think you can?”’ he retorted. 

She eyed him. 

“I know that I can,’ she said. She breathed deeply. ‘‘ You 
see—you weren’t the only one who saw me last night.” 

“The chauffeur who drove you2”’-asked Cavasan: 

She shook her head. “He married a former maid of mine. 
He would never say a word. The night watchman at the Re- 
gent.” 

Cavasan whistled softly. ‘‘And why do you want to get him 
out of town? If he’ll tell here, he’ll tell anywhere, won’t he?”’ 

“T hope that he won’t. He—he came to me—just a little while 
ago. He sent me up a note, and—I received him. I was afraid 
not to do so. He—you see, Mr. Cavasan, it isn’t he who is going 
to leave town, who must be shown how to escape the police.” 

Cavasan’s eyes, behind his thick spectacles, widened with 
bewilderment. “Then, for Heaven’s sake, who is it that és 

“Allan Grant,” she whispered. Then, quickly, her voice 
strengthened and her enunciation grew crisp and swift. “He 
came to my apartment, Telcher, the night watchman. He told me 
that he had seen mé early this morning. He said that it was his 
duty to tell the police, unless—”’ She paused expressively. ‘‘I 
knew what his ‘unless’ meant. And I refused to pay him a single 
cent. Then he told me something else.” 

“Go on,” said Cavasan, as she paused. 

Her lovely figure grew taut, and the hands that had been rest- 
ing relaxed upon her lap ‘clenched until the knuckles were waxen 
white. 

“He said that yesterday, in a pawnshop on Eighth Avenue, 
he saw a man buying a revolver. He knew the man. He’d seen 
him around the theater during rehearsals. He told me his 
name—it was Allan Grant. And so I gave him money, all that I 
had in the apartment, and promised him more if he wouldn’t 
tell. He swore that he wouldn’t. And I telephoned everywhere 
to find Allan, and I couldn’t get hold of him, so—I came to you. 
I knew that you knew everything about New York, and you’d 
know how to help. Allan get away and——”’ 

Slowly Cavasan shook his head. ‘My dear Miss Dare, don’t 
you realize that even if Allan Grant had bought a revolver, the 
revolver that killed Blanding—if, in short, Grant deliberately 
murdered your leading man, the statement of this blackmailing 


watchman doesn’t. convict him. Eurthermore; what chance 


would Grant have of escape? None at all: . His only hope would 
be to remain here, fight if out. You must be pretty fond of him,” 
he ended. . 

“Fond of him? Why—what has that to do withit? I couldn’t 
let him face what—what happens to murderers, could I?” 

“Tf he’s guilty—and I strongly doubt it,” replied Cavasan, 
“he didn’t hesitate to let you face scandal and worse, did he?”’ 

She buried her face in her hands once again. “Oh, Mr. Cava- 
san, I’m so frightened, so bewildered, so worried ———” 

“Of course you are,” he said soothingly. ‘‘ But—you’re going 
to play tonight, you know. You’re not going to throw Benny 
Mannheim down, are vou?” 

“Certainly not,” she answered. 

“Well, once you give way to hysterics, young lady, you won’t 
appear on any stage for a good many weeks to come,” said the 
newspaperman. ‘ You let me have a little talk with this Telcher 
person. You stay right here until it’s time to go to the theater. 
Mrs. Allenby, my landlady, will bring you something to eat, and 
get you a taxi. You'll be away from the reporters, and the police 
won’t bother you. I'll have a talk with whoever’s watching this 
house. You can keep telephoning Mr. Grant. Perhaps you'll 
locate him. Have him come here to see you.” 

“Then you don’t think—it isn’t necessary “for him to run 
away?’ 

“He didn’t kill Blanding and if he did, nothing could be more 
fata! than flight. And you don’t think he killed Blanding yvour- 
self. You know you don’t.” 

“Of course I don’t,” she said wearily, “but—I’m frightened. 
Stevie Cavasan, you’re the kindest man in the world. I—please, 
you'll never tell Allan that I—why I—I’ve been insane.” 

“Of course you have,” said Cavasan. “But you're all right 
now. And you're going to be all right. Just stick to that idea.” 

He left her then. Downstairs he found Mrs. Allenby, grimly 
suspicious. She wanted no young women calling upon her mas- 
culine lodgers. But when Cavasan told her who his guest was, 
and told how vital it was that she have a little privacy before 
tonight’s performance, the heart of Mrs. Allenby ‘was touched. 

“The poor dear thingi” she exclaimed. Cavasan left the 
house feeling quite certain that Folly would be well taken care of. 
He stood a moment on the curb outside, studying the faces of the 


casual passersby. Suddenly he stepped forward and touched a 
a man on the arm. 

“Know me?” he demanded. 

The man stared at him, shook off the reporter’s grip on his 
sleeve, and denied ever having seen Cavasan before. But the 
newspaperman merely smiled. 

“Listen,” he said. “You do know me. I’m Cavasan of the 
Moon. Miss Dare, whom you’re trailing, is in my apartment 
She’s going to play tonight, and she must have rest and quiet. 
I'm responsible for her. You ’phone downtown and tell the chief 
that I, Cavasan of the Moon, hold myself personally responsible 
for Miss Dare, that she isn’t going to run away from my rooms 
and that 

“Say, who the hell do you think you are?”’ demanded the man. 
“Catch me telephoning any such junk downtown.” 

“T didn’t think you would,” said Cavasan. “I merely sug- 
gested it. Of course you won’t do it. But—you’ll do a lot of 
thinking before you start bothering Miss Dare, now, won’t you? 
Just because I’ve left the house don’t think you can get gay, 
Don’t try to make any record for yourself. Just be a nice little 
man and pound the old pavement until you make it like it. But 
don’t start ringing any doorbells.” 

“Who the hell’s going to?”’ demanded the man. “You beatit 
or maybe 1’ll pull a little pinch on you. Interferin’ with an officer 
in the puffawmance of his dooty.” 

“Tl beat it,” grinned Cavasan. “By by, old boy.” 

He walked toward Sixth Avenue, a comfortable feeling in his 
heart. He had known that Folly had been followed. He had 
picked out one of the sleuths who were keeping an eye upon her. 
He had no desire that the detective would obey his presumptuous 
requests. But he had known that any request for information as 
to the detective’s instructions would be refused. To anger. the 
man by grandiloquent commands, and get him to tell his instruc- 
tions in an unguarded moment of anger. . . 

Folly Dare was in no danger of arrest. Her visit to the Regent 
early in the morning was probably unknown to the police as yet. 
As soon as the police did know of it, they would doubtless question 
her. But the detective’s statement that he had no intention of 
ringing the Cavasan doorbell was enough for the newspaperman. 
He must work fast, faster than ever before in his !ife, and prove 
Folly Dare’s innocence before the police really suspected her guilt. 

For he didn’t believe that, in their hearts, the police did suspect 
her. Of course, they were keeping an eye on her . . . Well, he’d 
remove that eye, or—if he coculdn’t prove Folly Dare’s complete 
innocence he was a darned poor reporter. A darned poor re- 
porter shouldn’t try to be a playwright until he’d become a good 
reporter. He vowed, as he turned under the shadow of the ele- 
vated, that he’d never write a line of fiction, or a bit of dramatic 
dialogue, until he’d proved Folly’s innocence. 


xX 


He had conquered, for the moment at least, Folly Dare’s 
hysteria. She had credited him with being a psychologist, but he 
was an abler one than she suspected, for he had left her the mo- 
ment she had regained control of herself. A lesser person than 
Stephen Cavasan would have remained with her longer, have 
questioned her further, have extracted from her information 
that was of vital importance to him. 

But Cavasan, though the need had been pressing, though every 
moment counted, dared take no chances with this emotional girl. 
He had instilled in her, he thought, a confidence that cross- 
examination of her would take away. 

So because he had not even paused long enough to ask the 
man Telcher’s address—if she knew it—he went once again to the 
Regent Theater. But he did not wish to see Mannheim again 
just now. The little manager was an easy victim to his own 
emotions. Under the stress of great excitement he might put two 
and two together, arrive at a conclusion and blurt out that con- 
clusion to the wrong people. 

So he went to the rear of the theater. A knot of curious per 
sons stood at the head of the little alley that ran to the stage 
door, drawn by that morbidity which is in most of us. Cavasan 
shuddered as he shouldered his way through them. ‘Tonight 
Folly Dare would be the cynosure of thousands of eyes, drawn 
to the theater, most of them, not by her talent and charm, but 
by the mob lust for the abnormal. A lovely girl who, in themo- 
ment of her triumph, was the center of tragedy! He glowered at 
the inoffensive persons who stood in his path, and they made 
hasty way for him. : 

A doorkeeper guarded the stage entrance. He waved thick 
hands, attached to equally thick arms, at Cavasan. 
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Her hands went up to her face, hiding it. ‘I want to believe it was an accident.” she cried, “but I can't—I can't.” 


“ 
I'm Cavasan, of the Moon,” said the owner of that name. 
the belligerent expression faded swiftly from the man’s face. 
| hands, that had been raised threateningly, came down to the 
evel of his waist, advanced, and seized Cavasan’s tightly. 
com ye that?” he cried. “Well, I want to tell ye, Mr. Cava- 
van on ye're a gintleman, and I’m proud to know ye, and so is 
it re acint man that read your story in the day’s paper. Sure, 
as fine of ye, sorr, fine, and that’s the God’s trut’.” 


Again Cavasan grinned, that pleasant disarming grin of his. 

‘. ei sure that all the papers treated Miss Dare kindly,” 
e said. 

The doorkeeper released his hands with a grunt. “Fair 
enough, sorr,” he admitted grudgingly, “but you—’twas more 
than fair, ’twas ginerous of ye, and—sure, the rest of the reporters _ 
told the facts, as well as they knew thim, but you—you was 


dacint to her. Is there anything I can do for ye, sorr?” ‘ 
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He was ingratiating, almost servile. Cavasan smiled inwardly 
as he thought of Mannheim’s words. All men loved Folly 
Dare. 

“Why, yes, you can,” he replied. “A man named Telcher, the 
night watchman here——”’ 

“Sure and what will you be wantin’ wit’ him?” questioned 
the doorkeeper. 

His sharp Irish eyes, hard blue, bored into Cavasan. The 
latter felt that his airiness of reply did not deceive the other. 

‘‘Oh—sort of human interest story, you know. Something a 
little different from the ordinary ae 

‘Tell it to the marines, sorr,” said the doorkeeper. ‘‘What 

sort of a fool d’ye take 
Jim Fogarty to be? 
Human interest story, is 
it? From Bill Telcher? 
Sure, there’s nawthin’ 
human about him, and 
he ain’t interestin’—so 
where do ye get that 
stuff?” 
. Cavasan reached into 
his pocket and produced 
his cigarette case. The 
Irishman accepted one. . 

“‘You don’t particular- 
ly admire Telcher, then?” 
suggested the reporter. 

‘The Irish have never 
loved snakes,” retorted 
Fogarty. ‘Look . here, 
Mr. Cavasan,” he went 
on, “I might be able to 
help a bit if you was by 
way of bein’ a bit frank 
wit’ me.” 

Detectives and report- 
ers never disdain any in- 
formation, of whatever 
sort. It is their stock in 
trade. 

“Frank?” Cavasan 
stared at the man. Be- 
hind his thick spectacles 
his round eyes hardened. 
Unexpectedly, informa- 
tion of value was appar- 
ently being offered to 
him. He had wanted 
Telcher’s address—no 
more. Yet Fogarty knew 
something, or thought he 
knew something. Wasit 
worth the chance of pre- 
maturely warning Tel- 
cher, if this man were 
really a friend of his? 

“Telcher claims to 
have information about 
the killing last night,” he 
said. “‘I want to get hold 
of him.” 

“H’m,” muttered Fo- 
garty. “‘Telcher has in- 
formation, eh?” His hard 
blue eyes grew introspec- 
tive. ‘Now, then, he’d 
not have told the police that he had information, or you’d not 
have known about it. And he’d not have told you, or you 
wouldn’t be comin’ around lookin’ for his address. And Telcher 
is no gas bag. A close-mouthed, close-fisted son of a bad egg is 
Telcher! Who would he be talkin’ to, then? Some one that 
would pay him to keep his mouth shut about somethin’, 
eh? And why would that some one be runnin’ to you wit’ 
the tale? I wonder now,” and his lips twisted in a shrewd 
smile, “if I could be afther guessin’ who Telcher’s been gettin’ 
money from?” 


“T believe you could, Mr. Fogarty,” said Cavasan. His tones 


held an admiration that was not assumed. For this was quick, 


incisive reasoning on Fogarty’s part, worthy of Cavasan him- 


self. 


“So do I,” said Fogarty, “but we’ll mention no names, bless 


her heart! Listen! Ye come to me about Telcher. I'll give ye 
his address. Ye can guess what sort he is by the way I speak of 
him and by whatever else ye happen to know about him.” 

“T can,” said Cavasan. “But—you said that if I were frank 
you might be able to help me.” 

“And I meant what I said,” said the doorkeeper. “Listen! 
This man Telcher came down here this mornin’, and asked me 
Miss Dare’s address. That’s the way I can help you. For if he 
wanted Miss Dare’s address, for what good purpose was it? None 
at all, if you know the blackguard like I do. For he’s no-o good 
not at all, sorr.” f 

Cavasan shrugged. He'd expected more help than this. He 


At the third blow the panel gave. Cavasan dropped the chair and peered into the 


knew now how Fogarty had so quickly and cleverly deduced the 
identity of the person to whom Telcher had been talking. ‘ 

He smiled. “That’s not really so very heloful, Mr. Fogarty. 

“Isn’t it, though?” demanded Fogarty. ‘Well, then, I’ll tell 
ye something that ought to be. When ye see Telcher, say this 
to him: ‘Telcher,’ says you, soft and oily like, ‘I reco-nized ye 
from ye’er photograph.’ i 

“Ts that so?’ Telcher will say to you. ‘And where did yebe 
after seein’ me photograph?’ 

“And ye’ll grin ‘at him, and say, ‘I’m a collector, in a Way; 
Telcher. I'collect the sheriff’s bills of men wanted for crime, 
I have a handsome lithograph of ye’erself, under the name ¢ 
Dennison, and the bill says that ye’er wanted for robbery # 
Illinois. What about it, Telcher?’ ye’ll say. And he'll curl up 
and quit, sorr.” 
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“You know that he’s a crook?” demanded Cavasan, eagerly. 
“Know it? I’ve known it for the eight months Telcher’s been 
workin’ in this theater. But I’m no informer, sorr. He’s a bad 
egg, mighty bad egg, but why should I hand him over to the 
lice? He’d done nawthin’ to me.” 

“How did you learn that he was wanted for robbery?” de- 
manded Cavasan. 

Fogarty emitted a guffaw from his wide mouth. “Sure, Mr. 
Cavasan, each of us has a hobby. Mine is collectin’ sheriff’s 
hills. Sure, it’s me that’s the collector and not ye’ersilf, but 
Telcher won’t know that, sorr.” 

Cavasan paid the jest the tribute of a smile, then asked for 


Toom, and at the same instant the woman screamed. Telcher lay inert on the bed. 


the address of the night watchman. He received it, and after 
offering the proper thanks, was turning away, when Fogarty 
detained him. 

“Would ye care to take a look at the stage, sorr? I suppose 
ye did that last night, but still——” 

Cavasan had held a half-formed intention of doing that very 
thing a little later. He expected to learn nothing in particular, 

ut it could do no harm. Further, he had been, like everyone else 
last night, excited. Details of the circumstances of the tragedy 
Were already blurred in his mind. To refresh it would perhaps 

Profitable. So he followed Fogarty up the winding iron stair- 
Way that led to the stage of the Regent. 

It was deserted now, and the sets, shrouded in canvas, were 
ghostly, funereal of aspect, fitting in appearance the tragedy that 
seemed, somehow, to lurk in the atmosphere. The orchestra stalls, 
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empty, and the balcony above, devoid of life, blended with the 
stage atmosphere. A placeof ghosts! Cavasan was not too sen- 
sitive, but he could not repress a feeling of distaste that amounted 
almost to discomfort as he followed Fogarty to the stage. 

As for Fogarty, his Gaelic soul was impressed. His step became 
as light, as fugitive as that of an undertaker, and his ruddy face 
took on a slight pallor. His voice was lowered to a whisper when 
next he spoke. 

“Ye’er standin’, sorr,” he said, “right where Blanding was 
when he got his.” 

Cavasan nodded impatiently. He was glad that he had ac- 
cepted the man’s invitation to come here, for already he was 

reconstructing last 
night’s scene. Once again 
he was part of that audi- 
ence which had filled the 
now vacant building. 
Once again he thrilled to 
Ffolliott Dare’s blaze of 
genius. And now, once 
again, tie passed down the 
alley, saw the lurking 
stranger in the shadows, 
ran up the iron stairway, 
entered upon the tragedy. 

“Blanding stood here,” 
he said half aloud. 

“Yes, sorr, so they told 
me,” agreed Fogarty. 

Cavasan didn’t hear 
him. He was estimating, 
as exactly as he might, the 
position of Ffolliott Dare 
when she had fired the 
fatal shot. He found it, 
to his own satisfaction, 
and moved his feet until 
he believed that he stood 
in the identical place 
where Blanding had 
stood. Of course Bland- 
ing had been several 
inches taller than Stephen 
Cavasan. Still, allowing 
for the difference in their 
respective heights, the 
bullet that had pierced 
the Blanding head must 
have come out... He 
turned and closely scruti- 
nized the edge of the pro- 
scenium arch. 

The quick-witted Irish- 
man, despite the depres- 
sion engendered by being 
present here, followed 

‘Cavasan’s thoughts. 
“YVe'll be after lookin’ for 
the bullet hole, Mr. Cava- 
san,” he said. “But ye’ll 
not find it there.” 

“No?” said Cavasan. 

“No,” said Fogarty. 
“The bullet glanced from 
Blanding’s skull and went 
through the side of the set 
a bit farther upstage, sorr. 

It was almost dead, sorr, and they picked it up on the floor 

behind, off-stage, sorr.” 

“ Are you sure?” demanded Cavasan. 

“That’s what the coppers said, sorr. Sure, come here and 
I’ll show ye the hole itself, sorr.” 

He took Cavasan by the arm and drew him back-stage. He 
pulled away a bit of canvas from scenery that was suspended, from 
the wings, a few feet above the ground. He showed Cavasan the 
ragged hole, that a partially halted bullet would make, in the can- 
vas side drop that was painted to represent the wall of a room. 

“H’m,” said Cavasan. He stared at it a moment. “The 
police have the bullet, eh?” 

“Sure they have,” said Fogarty. ‘Who else would have 
it?” 

“Of course,” agreed the reporter hastily. (Continued on page 143) 
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VERYBODY has his favorite funny story. Mine is the 
anecdote of the wonderful liver remedy which was 
taken by Joe Welch’s grandfather when the old gentle- 
man was at his last gasp from liver trouble. It may 

have been Joe Welch’s uncle, but at all events it was some close 
relation of Joe Welch, for I have a distinct recollection of Joe 
telling this story on the vaudeville stage at least twenty years 
ago. At any rate this close relation of Joe’s was so ill of liver 
trouble that his family had entirely surrendered hope and were 
speculating upon the 

contents of the poten- 

tial decedent’s will, 

ie when a friend brought 
in a wonderful liver 
remedy. Joe’s close 
relation took a bottleful 
and immediately began 
to mend. In fact, he 
survived this liver 
attack for more than 
ten years, and when he 
at length succumbed 
to a taxicab accident, 
so potent was the liver 
remedy he had taken 
ten years before, that 
two weeks after his 
death they had to go 
out to the cemetery and 
kill his liver with a club. 


HERE are more 
hearty laughs in 
one back volume of 
Punch than in thou- 
sands of contemporary 
vaudeville shows. Last 
week I saw in an old 
number of that excel- 
lent periodical a picture 
of a curate who had just encountered the village drunkard in 
front of the village public house. 
“Boffin,” the curate said, “I was delighted to see you at the 
prayer meeting in church last night—most delighted.” 
A great light broke over Boffin. 
“Ho!” he exclaimed, “So that’s where I was, was I?” 


COTSMEN are always fond of telling 
stories which illustrate the economy 
of the Scot. J. Massey Rhind, 
the celebrated sculptor, a most 
distinguished Scot, would even 
claim that Scotch economy ex- 


tends to Scotch horses. He tells a 
of a horse in Edinburgh, which C? 
balked so obstinately that it took \ 
five men to make it budge. Even ”- 


then they could not make the 
animal move its right foreleg, and 
when at length they succeeded 
after a superhuman effort in lifting the hoof from the ground, they 


discovered the reason. Underneath it was a threepenny bit. 


Stories Have 


by. 
MONTAGUE 


‘THE recent slump in business has been responsible for a 

number of stories which bear every evidence of truth, A 

friend of mine overheard a bookkeeper tell a harassed garment 

manufacturer that one of his creditors had rung up three times 

me wanted to know why a long overdue bill had not been 
aid. 

“Tell him that the boy is on his way over with the check right 
now,” the garment manufacturer said. “I-told him the same 
thing _yester- 
day and siill 
he ain’t satis- 
fied.” 


ie was prob- 
ably the 
same manufac- 
turer who said: 
“Tf business 
ain’t going to 
be no_ better f 
last week than , 
it was next, / \ 
I’m a son } 

of a gun. 
That’s what J 
hope.” 


PEAKING of letters, there is the story of the British 

chaplain who discovered that one of the privates in his 
regiment had been at the front for nearly a vear without 
communicating with his family. He insisted upon the young 
man sitting down immediately and writing to his mother. 
After cogitating for nearly an hour, the private produced the 
following: 


DeEaR Ma: 
This war is terrible. Tell Aunty. 
Your loving son, 
HERBERT. 


| the play Potash & Perlmutter we introduced into the first 

act the reading of a letter composed of two genuine 

communications received by a wholesale merchant. It ran 
as follows: 


Dear Sir: 
Your letter received 
in which you say you 
must have the money 
for the gocds. If a 
check, can send you 
right away, if money, 
you will have to wait. 
We also note that 
you write you cannot 
ship us our second 
order until we pay for 
the first. Please can- 
cel the order, as we 
cannot wait that long 
for the goods, and 
‘blige, Yours truly, 
* Tue Apvance Crepit ComPaNy¥ 
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the 
Famous 
Humorist 


HIL MAY, the lamented draughtsman, who twenty years 
ago enlivened the pages of all the English comic papers, 


drew a picture of a Christmas dinner at which the host was 
awkwardly carving a rather tough roast goose. He had attacked 
theleg so violently that it had suddenly parted from the body 


and had falien to the floor. 
“Look out for the dawg!” he cried. 


“Ti’s all right,” one of the guests assured him. “I’ve got my 


foot on it.” 


A MOTHER Phil May drawing shows an 
angry wife with a poker in her hand. 
Her husband is on the floor underneath the 
bed with his stocking feet just showing at the 
edge, and apparently she is inviting him to 
take his punishment like a man. 

“No, Maria,” the husband says defiantly 
from underneath the bed. “I will not come 
out. Once and for all, I wi// be master in 
my own house.” 


EW Scotsmen will admit that they are in 

the wrong. Generally they are not, but 
one Scotsman who had complained :at a rail- 
toad ticket ofiice that he had been short- 
changed was obliged to admit that he was 
mistaken. The ticket clerk pointed out to 
him that he had bought a ticket for sixpence 
half-penny and that he had been given change 
for a shilling, or five pence half-penny. The 
Scotsman examined the five pennies and the 


half-penny in the palm of his hand and then shook his head. 
“It’s right,” he said grudgingly to the ticket clerk and then 


added, “but it’s just right.” 


A FEW pages following, I saw a picture of a harassed msoth- 
erly looking woman, who was standing on the doorstep of 


lege, burst into tears and begged that the name might be more 
clearly repeated to him, as he had failed to catch it. 


(FORGE MARION, that delightful character actor and the 

producer of the College Widow and half a hundred other 
successes, told me the following: George said that an English 
touring company was. playing Shakespearian repertoire and 
that one of the subsidiary actors had received his notice for 
Saturday night. At the Saturday mati- 
née Richard III was being performed, 
and the subsidiary. actor was to ap- 
pear in the réle of a Messenger, and to 
announce to Richard that Buckingham 
had been taken. The lines in the acting 
version are: 

Messenger: My Lord, Buckingham is 
taken. 

Richard: Off with his head. So much 
for Buckingham! 

The Messenger entered and addressed 
Richard, played by the manager of the 
troupe, who had given the Messenger his 
notice to quit. 

“My Lord,” said the discharged Mes- 
senger, “‘Buckingham is taken, and we’ve 
cut off his head. Now I'll trouble you to 
top that if you can.” 


the cottage trying to get into the house, while sounds of weep- 


ing came from behind the door. 
“My goodness gracious!”’ she cried as her daughter opened the 
door, “‘what’s all the noise about?” 


“Baby’s just licked 
the home work off Wil- 
lie’s slate,” the lictle 
girl explained. 


Lambkin’s Remains, 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc 
tells how much beloved 
was Josiah H. Lamb- 
kin, M.A., sometime 
Bursar of Buford Col- 
lege, Oxford. To illus- 
trate the point, he says 
that when Mr. Lamb- 
kin’s death was re- 
ported, an old scout, 
ninety-two years of age, 
who had grown deaf in 
the service of the Col- 


i looking over a back number of Punch, 
I came across a picture of a horse dealer 
exercising an emaciated animal in front of 
an intending purchaser. 

“Did you say,” asks the intending purchaser, “that you 
paid fifty pounds for this horse five years ago, or five pounds for 
this horse jifty years ago?” 


ARNEY BER- 
NARD, the 
well known come- 
dian, tells of a wid- 
ower sitting at the 
bier of his poor 
old wife and re- 
flecting upon his 
recent  bereave- 
ment. 

“Nul” the 
widower says to 
himself. ‘Maybe 
she was sick after 
all!’’ 


A BRITISH Tommy reported to his captain that he had shot 
a German who was attempting to swim the canal which 
divided the British from the German lines. 
“How do you know you shot him?” the captain asked. 
“Well, sir,” replied the Tommy who had evidently been read- 
ing about traps for German submarines, “I saw him dive in and 
I aimed at him. J fired, he sank, and a few moments later, oil 


rose to the surface.” 
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product of the Y. W. C. A. in which she 
lived! Oliver had done well to chaperone 
her doubly and by the two people of whom 
she stood most in awe. 

Doll! The whole situation simplified. 

Mr. Timmins was now on his feet, mur- 
muring pleasant phrases of appreciation 
as once again his microscopic gaze licked 
up the living room, the hall at the rear, a 
segment of Mary’s simple room beyond. 

“Oh, by the way!” he interrupted him- 
self, as though a thought had for the first 
time struck him. “It is very likely that 
Miss Vaughan will not have anything suit- 
able to wear.” 

Mary was quite certain of this, but she 
withheld acquiescing comment. 

“Will you pick out from your depart- 
ment something pretty and becoming? 
Don’t leave it entirely to Miss Vaughan— 
she is so inexperienced in such matters. 
Send it through in the regular way as 
though you were buying it for a customer. 
I will see that it is made good to you.” 

Mary nodded absently and, as one still 
in the maze of new meditation, accompanied 
him to the stairway. “Oh, by the way,” 
he added, a postscript over his handshake, 
“explain to Miss Vaughan that the gown 
is only lent to her! She would not like to 
think—no girl with a proper pride would 
—that she hadn’t paid for her own clothes.” 

“What shall I do with it afterwards?” 

Timmins evolved a gesture of the shoul- 
ders that was an American translation of 
a French shrug and started to depart. 
“What you please,” he whiffed upwards 
over his swift descent on their narrow 
stairs. ‘Perhaps your niece——”’ 

The door closed behind him. 

At precisely eight o’clock Friday evening 
Mary Marvin ascended the steps of the 
Parrish house on Madison Avenue. 

At Mary’s ring a liveried man, whose 
face was but a pinkly purple expanse of 
epidermic blankness, opened the door. 

“Upstairs to the right,” he directed 
suavely in answer to Mary’s interrogation. 

She passed into a hall which, in spite of 
huge colonies of electric-lighted silver candles, 
seemed of an unmitigable gloom. On the 
next floor a burst of silver-candled electricity 
served again to produce only light, not radi- 
ance. Here ina uniform of noiseless black 
with delicate films of white at the neck and 
sleeves, hovered a spectral pale-blonde maid 
whose smile showed long, horse-like teeth. 

“‘This way, madam,” and Mary found her- 
self in an enormous chamber in which mid- 
Victorianism had fled before ultra modernity. 
Mary’s cool eye took concrete cognizance; 
two single beds, mere mounds of puffed pink 
luster; a day bed at their foot, asprawl with 
cushions in pastel shades; a couch in front of 
the fire;a mirrored chiffonier, many-draw- 
ered; a big wide dresser, a smaller one; 
chairs of all sizes and heights; footstools— 
and then ina blur of observation, through 
an open door—the cave of shining white 
tile, pink porcelain, sparkling nickel, en- 
broidered linen, that was the bathroom. 

The gaunt-faced maid unsheathed Mary 
from the fur coat which concealed the 
modest décolletage of her black evening 
gown. “Does madam desire powder?” 
she murmured and flicked ivory covers 
from elaborately carved ivory boxes on 
the glass-topped dresser. But before 
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Mary’s finger could touch a puff, the stir 
of arrival, wafted on soundless waves 
through the silent uncommunicative house, 
finally deposited Doll in the doorway. 

Mary was conscious at first only of irri- 
tation. In spite of strict orders—uncom- 
promising little bourgeoise that she was— 
Doll had worn her hat. Its department 
store utilitarianism contrasted shoddily 
with the exquisite brocade of her evening 
wrap and underneath, the ivory gown, 
draped with the Spanish shawl that Maysie 
had so innocently coveted. 

The blank-faced maid, as though fol- 
lowing orders, disappeared the instant she 
had removed Doll’s coat and hat. 

““Gee, ain’t this the grand place?” Doll 
hissed, her backward glance ascertaining 
first that the discreet gesture of the de- 


parting maid had really shut the door. — 


“T never felt so scared in my life.” 

“Tt’s charming,” Mary assented with a 
coolness that belied a strange inner unease. 
“Shall we go downstairs now?” 

“Not until I’ve sampled some of this 
perfume,” Doll murmured acquisitively. 
“And I guess I’ll try this powder. 
from Paris! Gee, I’d like to palm this 
deep-pink lipstick. Just my tint.” 

Mary contemplated the reflected face 
as Doll’s piquant nose made investigating 
sniffs of bottles and boxes; as, finally, her 
mouth turned a rich rose-pink. 

Although she lacked entirely what Mary 
called class, Doll had her own attractiveness. 
For the first time, Mary did not minimize 
that. But compared with Maysie she her- 
self was as a weed to a hothouse product. 

A few moments later, their feet attacking 
the soundless velvet with an increasing 
tentativeness, Mary and Doll appeared 
in the doorway of the huge drawing room. 
The two men instantly arose, advanced 
to meet them. Mary Marvin shook hands 
with her employer for the first time in 
thirty years of service to him. 

All that Oliver was wrote itself plain on 
him. Studying furtively the strange mask 
which was now his face, Mary found it hard 
to believe that he had even been the florid, 
coppery, Titianesque youth she so per- 
fectly remembered. The thick, curling 
auburn hair had diminished to a fringe, 
almost comic in its sparseness. Had he 
put on the derby hat of vaudeville, the 
rust-brown vestiges would have rimmed it 
with a downy line. The brilliant color had 
sunk out of sight in a thick sallowness in 
which deep furrows made a black criss- 
cross. Only the dark eyes remained, but 
their lashlessness permitted Mary to see 
how unfathomable was the jellied solidity 
of their cold depths. His tall figure was, 
however, still trim and youthful. And by 
some hook or crook, he retained something 
of the bel air which had in his mischievous 
twenties made him a desired guest and in 
his riotous forties a famous host. 

“Tt’s a pleasant night,” Timmins mur- 
mured in herear. “ Your gown is charming 
and as for our—our——” ‘Timmins 
obviously cast about for the phrase he 
finally found—‘‘our little protégée—she 
looks altogether lovely. You are a genius, 
Miss Marvin—you always have*been—at 
suiting the gown to the woman.” 

That a liveried man said, “‘Dinner is 
served, Mr. Parrish,’”’ seemed the next inci- 


dent. Mary felt herself invisibly and intangi- 
bly propelled. How it cameabout, shenfter. 
wards found it difficult to remember, But 
somehow her arm was in Oliver’s and she 
was walking out of the great, gloomy, carved 
brown coffer of drawing room into an 
enormous dining room, was sitting at the 
table; was listening to Oliver’s ceaseless 
and highly entertaining small talk. 

In a few minutes, however, the conver. 
sation became general. In another inter. 
val, it seemed to be entirely in—yes—jp 
Doll’s hands; or at least entirely except for 
Mary’s occasional assent. Certainly Tim. 
mins, most attentive, taciturly 
silent. And Oliver, though indulgently 
smiling, was saying nothing. Ye, . 
they were all listening to the sleazy hodge. 
podge of slang-tossed ignorance, acute 
observation, naive conjecture, the series 
of exclamations, the interrupting, self-put 
and self-answered questions which consti- 
tuted Doll’s monologues. It was endless, 

It seemed as long as a whole day, that 
dinner, yet as brief as a single tick of the 
clock. And promptly at ten, the butler 
announced that the taxi was at the door. 
The two women, accompanied by Timmins 
proceeded home. 

Madame Moiret heard no stir that night 
which could serve as pretext for one of the 
colloquies that so pleasantly broke the 
monotony of her sleepless nights. Yet 
until early the next morning, Mary Marvin 
sat motionless in front of the fire. Arriving 
home, she discovered that she was cold. 
But that cold did not give way before the 
blaze she immediately started. It was not 
physical; it was mental. It came not from 
atmosphere, but from that single glance 
from the jellied frigidity of Oliver Parrish’s 
murky eyes. 


“Mr. Parrish would like very much to 
have you chaperone another little party,” 
Timmins said to her later in the week, 
“if it is perfectly convenient.” He added 
that last phrase as though it were an after- 
thought. This request, or suggestion— 
certainly it was not a command—was not 
put in her apartment, nor in the shop. 
Timmins had appeared miraculously at 
her side as she walked home from work, 
one brisk night, a few days later. 

“Mr. Parrish finds you a very attractive 
pair and Iwill say he is a connoisseur in social 
values. I haven’t heard him laugh so hard 
or so often in months as the other night.” 

“That is very pleasant to hear,” Mary— 
quite steadily—said. 

“May I ask you again to see that Miss 
Vaughan has appropriate—but different— 
clothes?” Timmins’s voice seemed to de 
velop an extra layer of suavity. “You 
showed charming taste before.” : 

“Tt’s not difficult to dress Miss Vaughat, 
Mary answered. “She can wear anything, 

It was not however “anything” that . 
Mary chose for Doll. It was emphati 
something she had thought of first, fo 
Maysie; a trained slim gown of the richest 
Lyons velvet, black sequin-touched, 
backless expanse crossed by sho 
strings of brilliants. Mary told herselfsh 
was sorry that Timmins did not see® 
black velvet production. But Timms 
was unavoidably absent. | 

Mary wondered (Continued on page 17) 
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Healthy, happy boys and girls, 
Sparkling eyes and flying curls. 
owing by their dashing play, 
They eat Campbell's every day! 


Bounding health 


How much it depends on the food we eat! One 
simple rule will add as much downright pleasure to 
your eating as it will bring unfailing benefit. Eat 
good soup every day! Do it yourself and insist that 
your children gain the strength and vigor that soup 


gives. 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


is a shining example of how good soup stimulates 
appetite, energizes digestion, nourishes and constructs 
the body tissues. Pure tomato juices, creamery 
butter and granulated sugar are skillfully spiced and 
blended with the other ingredients to produce this 
tonic, healthful, delightful dish. You never tire of it. 


21 kinds 
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The Breath of Scandal 


Evanston satisfied many, of course; he 
thought of Marjorie’s parents as thus sat- 
isfied; but he would not let it satisfy 
Marjorie and himself. 

He hunched impatiently forward in his 
seat as Gregg turned at last into the avenue 
which led to the Hales’; Gregg swung the 
car between wide gateposts and, crunch- 
ing through the newly frozen crust over a 
private driveway, he came to a stop ata 
porte cochére beside a big, brightly-lighted, 
warm-windowed house where a manser- 
vant opened the door at the top of a short 
row of steps. 

Lights shone in warm, inviting colors, 
and a dancing glow on some of the window- 
panes told that wood fires were blazing in 
the drawing room and in the hall. Gentle 
currents of the night air wafted down from 
the chimney the soft odor of wood smoke, 
and it brought to Gregg memories of the 
old, rambling, beloved home in Michigan; 
he thought of his father coming in, tired 
and mudspattered from a long drive over 
winter roads, but smiling, as Gregg always 
remembered him, when Gregg or Gregg’s 
mother met him at the door. 

A great deal of love, always faithful and 
constant—Gregg liked to feel sure—had 
made his home. He had always thought of 
love making pleasant this big, gay home of 
the Hales; for though he recently had not 
thought of Mr. and Mrs. Hale loving as his 
own father and mother did, yet there al- 
ways appeared to be harmony between them 
and a good deal of affection; and they both 
loved their daughter, as she loved them. 
Marjorie seemed to adore her father par- 
ticularly. 

Gregg stepped quickly toward the house 
where a door was opened and a servant 
took his things. 

“Good evening, Gregg,” Mr. Hale’s 
hearty voice welcomed him. ‘Mighty 
glad to see you. You came out in the new 
car tonight, Billy says. How does she 
act?” 

“Why fine; all right, I guess,” said Gregg, 
giving his hand to the warm, steady clasp 
of Mr. Hale, and feeling an agreeable stir 
within, aS the older man looked at him. 

He was almost as tall as Billy, but he had 
the knack, which Billy lacked, of never 
impressing his superiority in height over 
another. Tonight, he seemed to be in 
something even better than his usual good 
physical trim which he vigorously main- 
tained by golf during three seasons, and by 
squash or handball every second day in 
winter. He was the sort of man who sur- 
prised you when you saw him with his 
grown-up children and made one wonder 
how young he was when he married; as a 
matter of fact, he had been twenty-four 
then; so he was forty-seven now; but it was 
stale flattery to him to say that he did not 
look it. He had possessed the birthright of 
a sound, well-formed body and the physical 
advantage of having been brought up in a 
none too indulgent home in a town in 
northern Illinois; he had always had to 
work, and, while working, had educated 
himself. Until he had earned it, he never 
had had more than enough of anything; 
and now, by habit, he still worked hard and 
in all obvious matters kept himself in 
restraint; so his brown eyes were clear and 
there was no dragged skin in the firm, 


(Continued from page 18) 


agreeable lines of his capable face; his 
brown hair was thick and little gray; his 
body was free of excess weight. Gregg 
never quite liked his mouth, which had lips 
too thick; but his mustache improved 
them and his mouth was pleasant when he 
smiled. He had even, almost perfect teeth. 

Here was a man certain to understand 
the risks in anything dangerous which he 
undertook, Gregg thought; he could be 
counted upon to protect his family and 
himself. 

“Well, Gregg Mowbry, I did manage to 
get you here!” 

Gregg spun about; there was Marjorie. 
“Nobody like you!” he exulted almost 
aloud. He forgot her father; forgot that he 
had been thinking of her in danger and 
himself protecting her. He felt only the 
little, delightful jump which she always 
startled in him, which he always expected 
and which, therefore, he should have been 
able to discount; but it still surprised him 
by its sudden lift. 

She was, as always, prettier than he had 
expected. A silly word, pretty, to runin 
your mind to describe the cause of the 
pleasant sensation the sight of Marjorie 
gave you: for she was never one of those 
stupid girls whom people call pretty and 
beautiful. She possessed certain, perfectly 
definite beauties; like her hair; lovely, 
very fine hair and very abundant, dark 
brown in color. She had not bobbed 
it but, in a fashion which Gregg liked best 
since he observed it was hers, she wore it 
dressed low and close about her head; she 
had a broad, capable forehead, brown, 
definite brows and blue, pleasant eyes; her 
mouth was a trifle large but her lips had 
none of the thickness of her father’s. It 
was a wholly agreeable, good-tempered 
mouth suggestive of nothing more disturb- 
ing than a disposition of independence and 
recklessness. Her clear, white skin was one 
of her best features and her beautifully 
shaped hands, which were strong and well- 
developed for a girl who had never been 
obliged to work with them. Her arms were 
well-shaped and, indeed, all her figure. 
But Gregg seldom thought of her as having 
a beautiful form; he thought of her as able 
to do well all sorts of active, interesting 
things and, by nature, requiring something 
active, and preferably a bit dangerous, to 
spend some of her energy on. 

She seemed to feel like that tonight and 
seemed to be finding some excitement in 
shocking Bill, beside whom she looked 
smaller and even younger than her twenty- 
two years. For Billy, when with a girl, 
had a way of becoming mature; particu- 
larly when he was shocked. 

It was not difficult for Marjorie to shock 
Bill, Gregg knew; undoubtedly her new 
dancing dress was enough to do it. Of 
course it was cut low, with only two slim 
bands of blue silk over her white shoulders; 
blue and opalescent silk clung to the round- 
ness of her small bosom, bound her slender, 
supple waist and fell into a skirt of simple, 
graceful loveliness. Her arms were all bare 
but for a bracelet of platinum and sap- 
phires; a tiny, glinting chain of platinum 
with a glistening sapphire was about her 
smooth, white neck. As she approached, 
and Billy came with her, Gregg saw*that 
her brows had been darkened a trifle and 


her lips touched, unnecessarily with a rouge 
stick—extra items of usual and fashionable 
procedure but undoubtedly designed to 
tease over-proper old Bill, and her greeting 
to Gregg obviously was part of the same 
design. 

“You managed to get him?” Billy 
repeated, challenging her. 

“Certainly; but I had a terrible time. 
I wrote him a special note; and then tele. 
phoned him twice, besides begging you to 
bring him—didn’t I, Mr. Mowbry?” 

“Certainly,” Gregg said, seriously, 

“What?” demanded Billy. 

“Oh, Billy,” she cried fondly, to let him 
know she was teasing him; and Gr 
laughed a bit foolishly with Bill. Billy 
was appeased and left them together. 

“Of course I wanted you awfully to 
come, Mr. Mowbry. You see, tonight isa 
sort of marker for mother in Evanston,” 
Marjorie explained. ‘Ten years ago this 
winter father moved us from our Irving 
Park house of seven rooms on a fifty-foot 
lot; we had one general housework girl, 
most of the time; father used to take care 
of the furnace and carry out the ashes and 
cut the lawn. This morning, about eleven, 
mother casually called up Mrs. Severne 
Thomas Sedgewick and mentioned that she 
thought she’d have a little informal dinner 
for the young people and would Clara and 
Elsie come? Mrs. Sedgewick immediately 
said, “Certainly.” Ten minutes later she 
got Ethel and George Chaden and Fred 
Vane. I don’t think Fred had to ask his 
mother to let him come; but if he did, it’s 
safe to say that she told him to come along. 
Now the point is, this isn’t a big, formal 
affair where anybody’d look in only from 
curiosity and without committing them- 
selves to friendship with you. It’s just 
that. Mother’s been rather high up about 
it all day.” 

“Where’ve you been?” Gregg asked. 

“Oh, miles above all altitude records! 
Shouldn’t I be—when neighbors come in 
like that, though their fathers inherited 
most of their stocks and bonds and your 
father’s just earning his for himself. Oh, 
it seems to me silly for them to have to 
approve of him; he’s worth three of any 
other men about here; and the sensible ones 
know it. He’s the real energy and brains 
in Tri-State today; he’s the reason it’s 
twice as big as it ever was before and in- 
creasing when every other business, just 
about, is dropping down toward the dogs. 
Oh, I’m so proud of him! .. . After 
mother telephoned him about our party, 
and who was coming, he brought home 
this for me.” Marjorie touched the sap 
phire on the chain about her neck. = 

“Tt’s beautiful,” Gregg said, “on you. 

“Wait until you see what he brought 
mother! She got me this dress, which he 
simply scandalized Billy. Do you think 
it’s so awful?” 

Gregg startled because she had caught 
him thinking about it. On another eve 
ning, he believed he would not have wor 
dered particularly over it; but tonight 
bareness of her slender arms and shouldes 
and the partial, studied exposure of be 
rounded, youthful busts in this new dres 
which her mothér had bought for her, ga¥¢ 
him a queer feeling. And the queerét 
cause Marjorie was so plainly 
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To stay youthful looking © 


your skin needs two creams 


Every normal skin needs a daytime cream to 


protect it—and at night an entirely different 
cream to cleanse the pores 


The daytime cream must be dry—ol would 
reappear and make the face shiny. For night 
use, only the oil cream can really cleanse the 
pores or keep the skin soft and plant. 


For daytime use—the cream 
that will not reappear in a shine 


Act must protect your skin from 
wind and dust, or it will protect itself 
by developing a tough, florid surface. Then 
the soft texture of youth is lost forever. 


Wind whips the natural moisture out of 
the skin, drying it so that tiny scales appear. 
Dust bores deep into the pores, dulling 


and blemishing the complexion and formin 
blackheads, 


Always apply Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
fore you go out. It is based on an ingre- 
dient famous for its softening effect on the 
skin. The cream disappears at once, afford- 


In the daytime 
use Pond’s Van- 
ishing Cream to 
protect your skin 
againstwindand 
dust. It will not 
reappear ii 
shine, 


ing your skin an invisible protection. No 
matter how much you are out of doors, it 
will keep your skin smooth and soft. 


There is not a drop of oil in Pond’s Van- 
ishing Cream to reappear and make your 
face shiny. 


When you powder, do it to last. First 
smooth in a little Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 
Now powder. Notice how smoothly the 
powder goes on—and it will stay on two-or 
three times as long as usual, Your skin has 
been prepared for it. 


This cream is so delicate that it can be 
kept on all day without clogging the pores 
and there is not a drop of oil in it which 
could reappear and make your face shiny. 


ie For the nightly cleansing, use 
Pond’ s Cold Cream—thecream 
with an oil base, 


_ At night—the cleansing cream 


made with oil 


Catch tiny lines before they deepen. 
Ward them off by faithful use of Pond’s Cold 
Cream at night. This rich cream contains 
just the amount of oil needed to supplement 
the natural oil—ard natural oil is the skin’s 
most successful cpponent of wrinkles. Rub 
in Pond’s Cold Cream where the lines are 
beginning to form, under and around the 
eyes, at the corners of the mouth, at the base 
of the nose, and under the chin. Too vig- 
orous manipuiation of the skin often increases 
instead of lessening wrinkies. Pond’s has 
been made extremely light in texture so that 
with it only gentlest strcking is necessary. 


Cleanse your skin thoroughly every 
night if you wish it to retain its clearness 
and freshness. Only a cream made with oil 
can really cleanse the skin of the dust and 
dirt that bore too deep for ordinary washing 
to reach. At night after washing your face, 
smooth Pond’s Cold Cream into the pores. 
It contains just enough oil to work well into 


the pores and cleanse them thoroughly. - 


When dirt is allowed to remain in the pores, 
the skin becomes dull and blemishes and 
blackheads appear. 


Start using these two creams today 
Both these creams are too delicate in texture to clog 
the poresand they will notencourage the growth of hair. 

They comeinconvenientsizesin both jarsand tubes. 
Get them at any drug or department store. If you desire 
samples first, take advantage of the offer below. The 
Pond’s Extract Company,231Hudson St., New York, 


GENEROUS TUBES—MAIL COUPON TODAY 


| Tue Ponn’s Extract Co., 
231 Hudson St., New York. 


Ten cents (10c) is encle~ed for your special introduc- 
tory tubes of the two cream. every normal skin needs— 
enough of eachcream for two weeks’ ordinary toilet uses. 
Name 


Street 


City 
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wholly unconscious of the final effect for 
which such a dress was designed. Sud- 
denly it struck him that, whatever she 
might “know,” he was standing before 
the most innocent girl in the world and for 
her very sophistication far more innocent 
than girls of the generations before who had 
been kept wholly ignorant. For they had 
known that there was a vague, undescribed 
something to fear; but this girl of the new 
innocence, thinking she knew all, feared 
nothing, suspected nothing—least of all 
suspected what she had yet to learn. 

“You are beautiful in that dress,” Gregg 
said, too seriously, and swept by a sur- 
prisingly overwhelming impulse to seize 
her as he gazed down at her. “Only a 
girl like you should wear that.” 

“You mean, I shouldn’t, either?” 

“T didn’t say that.” 

“No.” Suddenly she was fiery red, the 
hotness spreading from her face down her 
white throat. 

“T like you in it,” Gregg protested 
quickly. “Bill did, too. What he didn’t 
like was to have——”- 

“What, please?” 

“Me and other men liking you in it.” 

Marjorie stooped and, picking up a silk 
scarf from a chair, threw it about her 
shoulders. “I’m having it changed to- 
morrow. I didn’t like it myself; but when 
my own mother arranged it for me, I 
thought—” she stopped. ‘When I got 
downstairs with it on, and after the fun 
of Billy’s first sight of me, I just had to 
explain to you that I didn’t choose it. You 
see?” 

““Of course,” said Gregg. 

“It gave father a jog. What I was 
going to say: I’m awfully glad Billy and you 
could come; it’s helpful to have one or 
two others about who can remember a 
father who took care of the furnace, if 
we’re having the Chadens drop in infor- 
mally for dinner before we all go to the 
dance.” 

“Then your father’s going to the 
dance with us?” Gregg asked quickly; 
ever since entering the house he had been 
seeking subconsciously some excuse for 
escape from the task Cuncliffe had forced 
on him. 

“No; it’s too bad. He has got to go to 
St. Louis tonight.” 

“Right after dinner?” Gregg asked as 
casually as he could. 

““He’s starting) downtown right after 
He has to see some one in Chicago 
before taking the train.” 

Mrs. Hale planned this informal dinner 
to be very forma!; but her husband turned 
it as far as possible into a comfortable sort 
of family affair. He simply could not be 
stiff with young people whom he liked; he 
knew the subjects which interested them 
and talked in a way which started them 
because he really was interested in those 
subjects himself. 

Gregg noticed that Mr. Hale, having put 
everyone at ease as much as possible, had 
himself dropped out of the conversation 
and was contenting himself with following 
the lively, light-headed talk. Occasionally 
he seemed to become abstracted and his 
thought to go far from this table; but a 
word to him instantly drew him back. He 
watched his daughter almost continually 
and Gregg, watching him, saw his eyes 
soften with his pride; now and then, in a 
manner which made Gregg think he was 
following an old, fond habit, he glanced at 


his wife and waited till her eyes met his 
when he would smile in a way which seemed 
to say, “This is all pretty good, isn’t it?” 

One would say—Gregg speculated—that 
here was a man well satisfied with his 
family life. If an outsider were to judge 
from appearances, Mrs. Hale would seem 
the one discontented with the domestic 
circle and striving for something else. 

In fact, one naturally had to think of 
Mrs. Hale in terms of progressing to a new 
position more cultured or secure or more 
satisfactory, in some manner, from an old 
situation less so. Frequently, like to- 
night, she was so obviously in progress that 
she made you think of her start which had 
been from Edgewater, in Chicago, when 
that part of the north shore of the city— 
which never was really smart—still was 
where educated and moderately successful 
men made their homes. When she mar- 
ried Charles Hale, and he took her to 
Irving Park, this clearly was a step down 
for her; but you could imagine her reckon- 
ing patiently, and correctly, that her 
husband was sure to enable her to more 
than regain her old position. 

Many people enthusiastically praised 
Mrs. Hale, appreciating her composure 
and the competency and the certainty with 
which she went about anything she had to 
do. When Gregg suddenly imagined word 
of Sybil Russell reaching her, he had to 
think of Mrs. Hale as yet calm; he could 
not think of her in any other way. But 
he thought also of her dealing with the 
circumstance with a thoroughness and 
relentlessness never approached before. 

She was of about medium height and now 
forty-four years of age. She had dressed 
herself for this dinner after a fashion 
which, expressed by any sensuous woman, 
must have been considered daring; but 
you could not associate anything daring 
with Mrs. Hale. The exposure of most of 
the upper half of her beautifully formed, 
white body was absolutely without any 
corresponding consciousness of her body; 
and so it left a man like Gregg as cold as 
though he were observing a perfect statue. 
Her slender, perfectly kept hand in greet- 
ing always conveyed to Gregg cordial 
interest in him but never gave feeling; 
certainly never anything of warmth. Her 
eyes, large and deep blue and thoughtful, 
also were beautiful without warmth; even 
her lips, which naturally were full-blooded 
and red, suggested to Gregg no passion. 

She was perpetually active in her 
women’s clubs, philanthropies, in her 
church and in civic and cultural move- 
ments. She assumed that young people 
really were concerned with such things, if 
they were not made ashamed in admitting 
it; and by enlisting Billy she at length suc- 
ceeded in turning the table chatter from 
Dorothy Gish to the work of a hospital 
committee, of which she was a member; 
and Gregg learned, consequently, that 
though she was going to the dance, she 
was later to attend a meeting of the com- 
mittee at a neighbor’s home. 

“It’s hardly a step from the club to the 
Cleves’, Charles,” she said to her husband, 
after she had mentioned the meeting. ‘‘So 
it seems ridiculous to keep Leonard out 
here to run me only half a block. He 
ought to take you downtown to your 
train.” : 

Mr. Hale started up, decisively. “‘Leon- 
ard’s business when I am away is to,take 
you where you wish to go, and to see you 
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safe home again, my dear. I'll take the 
elevated into the city.” 

“At least you’ll have Leonard run you 
to the elevated,” his wife persisted. 

“Very well.” 

Mrs. Hale told the butler to instruct the 
chauffeur to be ready to take Mr. Hale to 
the elevated train for Chicago, before 
driving her to the club; a few minutes later 
they all arose and after Mrs. Hale and the 
girls had left the dining room, Mr. Hale 
excused himself from the men and went 
upstairs. Gregg delayed uneasily and 
then, abruptly leaving Billy and the other 
two, he went up to a guest room which was 
open and lit, for the use of the men. He 
was conscious of calling this an attempt to 
see Mr. Hale privately, though he could 
not help hoping that he would find no 
opportunity for words alone with hi- host, 
But in a few minutes, Mr. Hale passed the 
door and saw Gregg, and entered. 

He had changed from his evening clothes 
to a sack suit and he had reverted, also, to 
his business manner ofalert, practical speech, 

“Gregg, Billy’s told Marjorie and she’s 
mentioned to me that Hartford’s making 
you an offer. Come around and see me 
before you talk finally to him, will you?” 

“Thanks; I'll be glad to,” Gregg ac. 
cepted, flushing; and then, forcing on: 
“You’re going to St. Louis tonight?” 

He did not mean to make it a challenge; 
but something of his doubt of the fact of 
the trip got into his tone. 

“Why are you asking?”’ Mr. Hale said 
more coldly. 

“T was thinking I couldn’t see you until 
next week.” 

“No,” said Hale. “No, of course not.” 
He seemed to suspect that Gregg had 
something difficult to say to him; and he 
turned about and closed the door. ‘ What's 
up, Gregg?” 

“Russell,” Gregg said and, having thus 
forced himself to go on: “‘It’s none of my 
affair why he’s talking about getting you; 
but I’m to tell you he means more t 
talk. Don’t give him a chance to start 
anything tonight, sir. If you have to go 
to St. Louis wait awhile; and then let your 
own man take you down to the Altoa 
Station.” 

Watching Marjorie’s father, Gregg 
queerly experienced respect and disrespect 
for him, together; for mention of Russell's 
name brought not the slightest disturbance 
tohim. Mr. Hale’s control of himself was 
something to envy; yet Gregg had become 
certain that he was involved with Russell: 
and Gregg could no longer give him homer 
of the doubt of that which he previously 
had thought true, and yet which had been, 
until now, only hearsay. : 

Hale was studying Gregg silently. 
“Thank you, Mowbry,” he said at last, 
neither by tone nor word admitting no 
denying that he understood the warning 
“T appreciate your thought for me. Dot 
worry about me, now or later.” 

He turned briskly and opened the door, 
a minute later, Gregg heard him sayilé 
good by to his wife in the hall. 
mentioned some matter which he told her 
not to bother herself about, but to leave 
him to attend to upon his return. He 
her; and she spoke to him, fondly, and she 
went downstairs. Then Marjorie am 
from her room and whispered to him 
Gregg heard hjm laugh but forbid her, 
saying: “Don’t do that, Sweetness. 

““Why not?” 
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Many failures and inefficiencies are really due to this cause 


Nervous-irritable 
appetite 


Widely differing symptoms and minor ailments 
now traced to d common source 


ANY men and women think 
they are perfectly well even 
though they have an occasional head- 
ache or attack of indigestion or suffer 
from irritability and loss of appetite. 


We know now that these minor 
ailments are often danger signs that 
something is radically wrong. They 


undermine our health and we pay 


heavily in later years by serious ill- 
ness or even loss of life. 


One deep underlying cause is often 
responsible for this condition. 


Scientists now know that the lack 
of one food factor — vitamine — 1s 
largely responsible for the lowered 
vitality of the many men and women 
who succumb to old age diseases be- 
fore they are forty years old. Sixty 
thousand in this country alone pay 
this supreme penalty every year. 


Today men and women are getting 
this essential food factor by eating 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. Fleischmann’s 
Yeast richly supplies this needed 
factor, for yeast is 
Its richest known 
source, 


Fleischmann’s 
Yeast builds up the 
body tissues, keeps 
the body more re- 
Sistant to disease. 


In addition, be- 
Cause of its fresh- 


Mixed with jam, Fleischmann’s 
yeast makes a delicious 
sandwich spread 


ness, Fleischmann’s Yeast helps the 
intestines 1n their elimination of poi- 
sonous waste matter, You get it fresh 
every day. 


A noted professor and doctor of 
medicine says that fresh compressed 
yeast is more or less of a stomach 
and intestinal antiseptic, that it in- 
creases the action of the intestines 
and stimulates the production of 
white corpuscles. 


Fleischmann’s Y east is not a medicine—it 
is a food, assimilated like any other food. 
Only one precaution: if troubled with gas, 
dissolve the yeast firstin very hot water. This 
does not affect the efficacy of the yeast. 


Eat 2 to 3 cakes a day of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast, before or between meals. Have it on 
the table at home. Have it delivered at your 
office and eat it at your desk. Ask for it at 
noontime at your lunch place. You will like 
its fresh, distinctive flavor and the clean 
wholesome taste it leaves in your mouth. 


Place a standing order for Fleischmann’s 
Yeast with your grocer and get it fresh daily. 
Keep it in a cool, dry place until ready to use. 


Send 4cin stamps for the valuable booklet, 
“The New Importance 
of Yeast in Diet.” So 
many requests are com- 
ing in dailyforthis book- 
let thatit is necessary to 
make this nominal 
charge to cover cost of 
handling and mailing. 
Address THE FLEISCH- 
MANN COMPANY, Dept. 
HH-23, 701 Washington 
St., New York, N. Y. 


Laxatives gradually replaced 


A noted specialist in his latest book, 
says of fresh compressed yeast: “‘It 
should be much more frequently given 
in illness in which there is intestinal 
disturbance, especially if it is associ- 
ated with constipation... .” 

Fleischmann’s Yeast is a corrective 
food, always fresh, and better suited 
to the stomach and intestines than 
laxatives. In tested cases normal func- 
tions have been restored in from 3 
days to 5 weeks. 

To restore and maintain normal 
habits eat from 2 to 3 cakes of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast a day. 


Skin disorders cleared up 


Many physicians and hospitals are 
prescribing Fleischmann’s Yeast for 
impurities of the skin. It helps to cor- 
rect the basic causes of these common 
ailments — so often due to wrong 
eating. It has yielded remarkable re- 
sults. In one series of tests forty-one 
out of forty-two such cases were im- 
proved or cured, in some instances 
in a remarkably short time. 


The Fleischmann Co., Dept. HH-23 
701 Washington St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me “The New Impor- 


tance of Yeast in Diet” 

Name 

Street 
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“Why, it’s all right enough; but I’m 
afraid it will worry your mother; you must 
not worry your mother.” 

“All right, then; I won’t. .’Night, 
Daddy.” Marjorie started away and 
then, impulsively, came back. 

“Father, dear.” 

“Marjey.” 

“You're so fine! I love you so!” 

“T like my girl. Kiss me, Marjey. . . 
Now you're going to change that dress 
tomorrow and keep that scarf with you 
tonight.” 

“Yes; father, did you speak to Gregg?” 

“T told him to come see me before closing 
any deal with Hartford.” 

“Then you don’t want him to go with 
Mr. Hartford?” 

“‘He mustn’t be a changer; the boy 
mustn’t spoil his life. . . .” 

A moment later Gregg heard Mr. Hale 
downstairs saying good night to his guests; 
the front door opened and closed; outside 
a car started and Gregg knew that he was 


gone. Probably in about forty minutes” 


he would reach that flat-building, next to 
the one where Cuncliffe’s Nyman lived and 
where Russell would be awaiting him; and 
Gregg, going back over his few words with 
Mr. Hale and recollecting his tone and 
manner, began to realize that Mr. Hale 
was bound there tonight because he had 
known that Russell was waiting for 
him; tonight he was departing, not with 
a purpose of further betraying this home, 
but to attempt to guard it from the 
consequences of what he already had 
done. And he knew that invoived dan- 
gers. 

Gregg went downstairs where he found 
the girls in their coats. “If we really want 
to dance, we’d better go over right away,” 
Marjorie said. “It’s at the club, but 
everybody will be there tonight and the 
floor will be perfectly impossible pretty 
soon.” 

“T’'ll take you and Bill over,” Gregg 
offered Marjorie. 

He wanted his car with him this night; 
so he took Marjorie and Billy in with him. 

Gregg took out his cigarette case. ‘‘ Mind 
if I smoke?” 

Marjorie straightened. “Of course not; 
give me one.” 

“Have one, Bill?” Gregg offered. 

“No,” Billy refused, emphatically. 

He never smoked when Marjorie did 
and Gregg, holding a light for her, con- 
sidered that he had never seen her smoke 
except before Billy. He doubted whether 
she really likedit. “Billy, you’re almost as 
bad about my vices as father,”’ she teased 
him gently. 

Gregg left them at the door of_the club 
and put up his car at the end of a row in 
the street, where he could get it out 
quickly. When he entered the club and 
went up to the dancing floor, the orchestra 
was playing a fox trot; he found Ethel 
Chaden and danced with her. He danced 
with Clara Sedgewick, then fox trotted 
with Elsie; he got Marjorie away from Bill 
for a one-step, and danced again with 
Ethel Chaden; and it was not until some 
time after Mrs. Hale appeared on the 
floor, and Gregg went over to sit out a 
dance with her, that he let himself get to 
thinking once more. 

Mrs. Hale frequently gave dances and 
always attended, at least for a short time, 
the dances to which she was invited; but 
she did not much care to dance herself; she 
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seemed to value the music and the liveliness 
chiefly as an invigorating accompaniment 
for talk about matters that interested her. 
As the orchestra started playing a slow 
waltz measure to the Barcarolle from The 
Tales of Hoffman, she described to Gregg 
an innovation in hospital architecture 
which she had observed during her visit to 
Paris in the fal. 

Those are passionate, caressing measures 
of Offenbach’s; and they stirred Gregg to 
respond to their slow surge in dance; they 
made him long, not just for a partner 
within his arm and responding with him, 
but for one girl alone—for Marjorie. Since 
he could not have her for this waltz, he was 
glad that he was not dancing; then, while 
watching the floor, he saw Billy dancing 
with Marjorie; saw they had made up their 
little, teasing differences of the evening 
and were whispering intimately together 
as they danced with Billy’s head bert over 
hers. Gregg could not get a good look at 
Marjorie’s face but he saw her cheek was 
flushed; and Billy was red. 

She had been keeping her s arf about her 
bare shoulders; but now it slipped and 
Gregg saw Billy catch it and he drew it 
back over her arms with a new gesture so 
possessive that it shot a quick start through 
Gregg. 

“Bill’s!” he cried to himself, sharply. 
“Bill wouldn’t touch her that way unless 
he has her. Bill’s! She’s Bill’s!” For 
a moment he could feel nothing; then he 
tried to pull himself together and argue; 
“Well, that’s good, isn’t it? Bill had to 
have her; and Bill . . . he’s the marrying 
kind; he’ll give her a home; make one for 
her; and keep it clean, too. That’s what 
she wants, of course; a home—like hers; 
like what she thinks it is; and a damn good 
steady husband she can depend on; Bill! 
now I—I’d bea bird for her, wouldn’t I? I 
know;soI don’t care . . . damnit, I don’t 
care. She’s just the girl I like a lot just 
now; an awiully good fellow. But there’s 
more... That’s a rotten lie; no one 
like her; never was; never will be; no one 
to look at you in just her way; and speak, 
her way, right at you; into you. She'll 
still do that, of course; I’ll see her... a 
lot, if I’m not a damned quitter. She'll 
be Bill’s . . .” 

Mrs. Hale had failed to observe them 
dancing and now she did not miss them; 
she wanted to know which of the Raphaels 
in the Louvre Gregg preferred. He was 
entirely innocent of the fact that Raphaels 
belonged in the Louvre, which he had 
never attempted to visit on his furloughs 
from the Argonne; but he remembered that 
Billy had and reported that all the great 
paintings had been stored during the war. 
So Gregg reminded Mrs. Hale of this. She 
said: “Of course; how stupid of me. It 
is half-past nine now; and I am saying 
good night to Mrs. Lovell and I will 
go to my committee. Tell my daughter, 
if I do not see her, that I will return home 
directly from Mrs. Cleve’s.” 

So Gregg saw her to her car and after- 
wards stayed downstairs and smoked a 
cigarette before returning to the dancing 
floor for his fox trot with Marjorie, because 
he expected her to be late for that dance, 
if she appeared at all; and, in fact, he had 
gone upstairs and the encore was playing 
before he saw her hurrying in. 

“Please forgive me; Billy and I were 
having a long talk,” she admitted frankly, 
flushed to a warm excitement which made 


Gregg press his lips tight, as he put his arm 
about her and they began to dance, 

“Bill’s,” he repeated to himself. “Q, 
almost Bill’s.” Gregg seldom had the 
sensation of dancing with a girl and real. 
izing that she was absorbed in thoughts 
of some other man; but he now had that 
experience. 

“T beg your pardon!” 

“Oh, it was my fault.” 

She, who usually danced perfectly, had 
lost step for the evident reason that Billy 
with another girl, had passed. ; 

“Oh, Mother’s gone?’ Marjorie asked, 
making an effort to talk. 

“Just now to the Cleve’s. She said to 
tell you she’s going home from there.” 

“That'll be long after we get back. She’s 
determined to put her improvement scheme 
through her committee tonight; a couple 
of the other members won’t have it, and 
she’ll keep them all there until she suc. 
ceeds.” 

“She will?” 

“She always does; her determination js 
simply—appalling. It’s awfully incon- 
venient sometimes; but I admire her for it, 
I didn’t want you to think from the way I 
spoke about mother buying my dress, that 
I was criticising her. I only meant her 
ideas aren’t mine, on some things. I’m 
mostly like father; we’ve been the particv- 
lar pals in our family.” 

The encore ended and Marjorie, in look- 
ing for Billy, forgot what she had been 
saying. Everyone was clapping and the 
music resumed; so Gregg was offering again 
to dance, when he heard some one saying: 

“Miss Hale. Excuse me, Miss Hale!” 
and they turned, and faced a club servant. 

“Some one wants Mrs. Hale on the 
telephone,” the man explained. “I can't 
find her, Miss Hale; and the lady said it 
was very important.” 

“Oh, mother’s gone to Mrs. Cleve’s, tel 
her,’ Marjorie said; and the man turned 
away. “Shall we dance now?” she said 
to Gregg. 

He recollected himself. ‘Yes; please.” 

“That probably was one of mother’s 
patient committee.” 

“Probably,” Gregg said; but the fear 
which had come to him in his car, on the 
way from Pearson Street, made him slow. 
He could not help watching the stair and 
soon saw-the servant reappear and look 
about the hall for them. : 

“Will you come to the telephone, Miss 
Hale?” the man asked. “I told the lady 
that Miss Hale said her mother had gone 
to Mrs. Cleve’s, and the lady said that she 
couldn’t look up another number; if Miss 
Hale was here, she must speak with her at 
once.”’ 

“T’ll come,” Marjorie said, suddenly 
pale. For the servant had communicated 
to her alarm which he had received from 
“the lady” on the telephone. “You 
needn’t come down,” Marjorie said t 
Gregg; she was looking about for Billy, 
but, not finding him at once, she did not 
wait; Gregg went downstairs with her t 
the booth and as he heard her make reply 
he knew that the thing he feared ha 
happened; but, of course, knowledge of i 
could come to her only slowly. 

“Yes: Iam Miss Hale . . . the daughie 
of Charles*Hale; yes,” he heard her reply 
steadily. ‘My father went down to take 
the Alton train fo St. Louis. . . . No; be 
did not go there directly; he had am @ ( 
gagement first. I don’t know where «+: 
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Hear These Brunswick 
Super-Feature Records 


peach month Brunswick releases from three to six Super- 

mre records—the beit phonographic music of the month. 
e current release presenis three Metropolitan Opera Com- 
ny s stars, two of whom, Florence Easton and Giuseppe 

the , Make their debut as exclusive Brunswick artists on 
records. A notable release. 


Maria (Bach-Gounod)......... Florence Easton 
10—Di Provenza il mar (Verdi's “Traviata,” Act II, 


Mario Chamlee 
NOTE—The above records are on sale at all Brunswick dealers 
ivenien ly packed envelopes of three—price $4.00, Or 
‘Noly, if desired. Hear them by all mears. 


Any phonograph can play Brunswick Records 


Notable among current musical 
announcements is that Florence 
Easton, soprano, Metropolitan 
Opera Company, now records 
exclusively for Brunswick. Her 
initial record (just released) is 
the Bach-Gounod ‘‘Ave Maria.” 


Soprano High “C” 
Without “Metallic” Suggestion 


A Brunswick Achievement Vouched 


For By Highest Musical Authorities 


Musicians, critics, teachers, all will 
tell you the severe test of a phono- 
graph is in rendering “high notes.” 
especially soprano. 


Remember this when buying a 
phonograph, and insist that soprano 
records be played. 


Note, then, how most instruments 
vibrate, sound “metallic” when the 
higher notes are reached. 


Then hear the same records on The 
Brunswick. 


Hear the full range of “high notes.” 
Soprano High “C” in ringing in- 
tensity, without slightest “metallic” 
intrusion—clear-toned, vibrationless! 
And you will marvel at difference so 
great in phonographs. 


Thousands have made it 


Thousands of music lovers have 
made this comparison. And chosen 
The Brunswick. 


Highest musical authorities have 
made it, with the same results. So 
when one inquires, in the world of 
musical art, which instrument is 

referred, the number who say The 
is surprising. 


And they say, too, that while any 
make of record is sweeter and more 
beautiful on a Brunswick, the ideality 
is attained with a Brunswick Record 
on a Brunswick. 


This is why 


By means of exclusive methods of 
Reproduction and of Interpretation, 
Brunswick achieves perfect rendition 
of the so-called “difficult” tones— 
the piano, the harp, the human voice. 
Methods which apply to no other 
phonographs or records. 


The Brunswick Method of Repro- 
duction is exclusively Brunswick. 
The Brunswick Method of Interpre- 
tation, in producing records, has not 
been successfully imitated. 


Hence, buying any phonograph 
without at least hearing The Bruns- 
wick is a mistake. And to be without 
Brunswick Records is to be without 
what is best in music. 


Ask your nearest Brunswick dealer 
for a demonstration. The Brunswick 

lays all records, and Brunswick 

ecords can be played on any phono- 
graph. Hear, compare—then judge 
for yourself. 


Note: New Brunswick Records are on advance sale at all Brunswick dealers 
on the 16th of each month in the East, and in Denver and the West on the 20th. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., Chicago 
Manufacturers— Established 1845 


BRUN 


PHONOGRAPHS 
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Christmas 
cards are little 
heralds of hap- 
piness. They 
fairly radiate 
good will. And 
: there is joy in 
the thought that you are. 
giving pleasure to others. 


Today it is possible to find 
in a card just the right senti- 
ment for each friend and loved 
one—expressed 
in the most 
artistic and 
beautiful form. 

Before you 
realizeit,Christ- 
mas and New 
Year will be 
here. How of- 
ten in former years have you 
neglected to make your se- 
lection of cards in time to in- 
clude all to whom you wished 
to send a word of cheer? 


This will be 
the big year for 
greeting cards. 
More and more 
people are real- 
izing that it 
is the thought 
behind the 
remembrance that really | 
counts. So make your selec- © 
tions early while stocks are 
fresh and complete and avoid 
that uncomfortable feeling of 
realizing too 
late that you 
have forgot- 
ten someone. 
Greeting cards 
costsolittle and. 
mean so much 
that youcannot 
afford to overlook anyone. 


The 


Greeting Card Association 
Manufacturers only 


Buy from your local dealer 


her voice was beginning to break, and 
Gregg clenched his hands tight while he 
waited. No one was about that end of 


\the hall but the servant who had sum- 


moned them and Gregg ordered him away. 

“|. . What has happened to my father? 
Where is he?” Gregg heard Marjorie’s 
voice crying. “I don’t know where he is, 
or of course I would tell you . . . I want 
to know where he is, myself. What do you 
know about him? What...” 

Gregg pulled upon the door of the booth, 
and as Marjorie turned about with the 
instrument in her hand and stared up at 
him, he attempted to take the telephone 
from her. 

“Let me talk to them,” he begged. 

But the voice at the other end was 
speaking and Marjorie was hearing some- 
thing which made her grip the telephone 
in a spasm of terror; the voice ceased, and 
she could not reply. Gregg saw her try 
to speak, but her lips failed; she looked up 
at him. ‘“‘Where’s Veerage Street?” she 
cried to him. 

“What?” 

“Veerage Street, Gregg!’’ 


“Never heard of it; why? Who’s 
there?” 

“Father! He’s injured; at 4680 Veer- 
age Street. They've sent for Dr. Grant- 


ham for him.” 

Gregg reached down and took the tele- 
phone from her trembling hands, and he 
said into the mouthpiece, ‘‘ Hold the line a 
moment, please.” A woman’s voice said, 
“Very well,” and Gregg placed the tele- 
phone on the stand with the receiver off the 
hook. ‘‘Come out, Marjorie,” he begged. 
“T’ll talk to them.” He backed from the 
booth and Marjorie caught at the side of 
the doorframe, and pulled herself up and 
faced him. 

“Who was that calling?” Gregg de- 
manded of her. 

“Dr. Grantham’s office; the one at his 
house; the girl who stays there and takes 
his calls was talking to me, Gregg.” 

“Yes, go on,” said Gregg. What she 
had told him had been almost a relief; he 
had feared she might have been hearing 
more directly. 

“Dr. Grantham is the surgeon, a friend 
of father’s.” 

“T know Grantham,” Gregg assured. 

“Gregg!’’ She grasped the lapels of his 
coat with both her hands and clung to him 
in her sudden break from self-control. 
“Something serious has wuappened to 
father! Someone—a woman’s voice it was 
—called Dr. Grantham’s home a few 
minutes ago. She begged Dr. Grantham 
to come at once to father at 4689 Veerage 
Street, third apartment; she said it was a 
case of life or death and for the doctor 
to come with his instruments. Dr. Grant- 
ham wasn’t home; but the girl knew where 
he was. She called him and he’s on the 
way home for his instruments, and he told 
her to look up Veerage Street for him. He 
didn’t know it; the girl couldn’t find it in 
the guide, so she called our house. That’s 
all they.know!” 

Gregg took her hands and led her to a 
chair. By a mercy, the encore to the last 
dance had been long, the intermission 
short, and now another dance was playing 
so that ‘no one else was about that end of 
the lower floor. ‘Stay here, Marjorie,” 
he begged compassionately, “‘I’ll talk to 
her and see if I can find out anything else.’* 

Her cold fingers clasped convulsively on 
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his before she relaxed and let him go; she 
gazed into his eyes but his now avoided 
hers; Gregg was trying to think at the same 
moment of all sides and bearings of this 
which had come; which, indeed, he had 
expected to come, and -et which presented 
itself now suddenly with amazing and un- 
thought of complexities. He entered the 
telephone booth and shut the door; br: 
instead of taking up the receiver, he opened 
directly at R and swiftly ran down the 
column of Russells, finding no one listed 
with an address on Veerage Street; but a 
Mrs. S. Russell was residing at 4689 Clear- 
edge Street. Gregg jerked and looked up 
Nyman; yes, there was one at 4687 Clear- 
edge. There was no longer any doubt 
whatever of the nature of the disaster to 
Charles Hale. 

Gregg took up the telephone. ‘Dr. 
Grantham’s office?” 

“Ts the doctor there?” 

“He is just coming in.” 

“Tell him the right address is Clearedge 
Street—4680.” Gregg started to hang up 
the receiver but could not. ‘And tell him 
for God’s sake to get there quick!” Gregg 
cried, in sudden bewilderment with himself, 
then he hung up and pushed the door to 
feel weight against it, and he knew that 
Marjorie had been just outside. She 
stepped back and let him out. 

“‘How did you know that?” she said, 
trembling. 

Gregg thought as quickly as he could. 
“The man your father had to see tonight 
lives there.” 

“How did you know that?” 

She suspected nothing of the rea! truth, 
Gregg felt; only her terrible anxiety for her 
father, in order to be sure to get medical 
aid at once, was making her question. ~ 

“Your father mentioned his name to me. 
I looked it up just now; that was the 
address.” 

“Oh, Isee. Then—then I can call him. 
I can find out what’s happened; how father 
is. What’s his name, Gregg? The num- 
ber!” 

Gregg stepped before her, blocking her 
way to the telephone booth till he had 
glanced in and made sure that he had 
closed the directory. ‘No, that wouldn’t 
do any good,” he denied her. “The 
doctor’s on his way there now, Marjorie,” 
he pleaded. “He came in when I was 
speaking.” 

“Why Gregg; Mr. Mowbry, you’re going 
to tell me the number. Of course you are; 
my father’s there, injured . . .” 

“Marjorie, later I’ll call up, when the 
doctor can have got there.” Of course he 
was struggling only to spare her but he 
only more filled her with fear. 

“Gregg, did that girl tell you that father 
is—dying?” 

“No, no, Marjorie. 
know.” 

“Then you'll tell me the name where Ie 
is! It’s too senseless, Gregg; I’m not a 
child...” Then she suddenly defied 
him. ‘Why, do you suppose you can keep 
me from my father? I know the address; 
4689 Clearedge Street. I could make 
‘information’ give me the number there. 


Just what you 


But I sha’n’t; it’ll take too long. I'll go 


there; where’s Billy?” 

She looked about, with an effort of 
memory recalling where they were and 
what they had been doing. Music and the 
quick rhythm of the dance came frem 
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above and Marjorie gathered herself and 
made a determined start for the stairs. 
~~ Gregg caught her wrist and turned her 
to him, while he pleaded: “Wait here, 
Marjorie. I'll bring Bill down. You 
mustn’t go upstairs looking like that.” 

“You will get him?” she challenged him 
directly. 

“Yes,” he promised. 

“All right; ’ll stay here. I must call 
Leonard anyway and get him to come back 
here now; and I suppose I must call mother 
and give her some sort of warning; poor 
mother.” 

Gregg’s clasp on her wrist tightened. 
“Don’t!” he said. 

“Not call mother? Oh, of course I’d 
rather not just yet—till we know more. 
[I'll just call Leonard, then.” 

“No; you mustn’t do even that 

“Why not? Gregg, I’m going to my 
father.” 

“Let Bill and me go for you, Marjorie.” 

“And I stay here when he’s . . . Gregg, 
let goof me! I must call Leonard; and if 
Ican’t find him, I’ll borrow Mrs. Chaden’s 

She wrenched her arm from him and he 
realized he could not physically struggle 
with her there; yet, unless he stopped her, 
in a moment she would tell other people 
and start for her father with them. 

“Just wait here, Marjorie. I'll bring 
Bill down,” Gregg offered a promise. 
“Then, if you will go, we'll take you to 
your father.” 

She accepted it for a promise. ‘You'll 
hurry, won’t you? But don’t let anyone 
know anything’s wrong, Gregg.” 

“Of course not.” 

He endeavored to wander onto the dance 
floor as casually as usual but he found him- 
self gazing at friends stupidly and staring 
at strangers. He could not think about 
these people; what a blow had struck 
Marjorie and, unless he could save her, 
what another was in-store for her this 
night! The idea of it made him first hope- 
lessly weak and then made him feel fran- 
tically strong. He felt like rushing down 
to her again and seizing her in his arms and 
holding her to him away from everyone 
and everything else and bearing her far, 
far off. But that wild sensation, of course, 
was silly. 

Suddenly he saw Bill’s tall, blond head 
above the others; and Gregg’s shoulders 
shuddered up. He hadn’t been able to think 
of the blow this would be to Bill; he did not 
know, until this moment, how much he 
loved old Bill’s idealism and the simple 
faiths about which he teased Bill; he had 
not known how he wanted Bill to keep 
them; why they were Bill. 

A flourish of the drum and saxophone 
warned that the dance was ending, and 
Gregg slipped to the side of the floor where 
that blond head was turning. 
ax, Hello, Gregg,” Bill hailed, happily. 

Where’ve you been sitting out with 
Marjorie?” 

“Telephone call; can you come down- 
Stairs?” Gregg replied. He led Billy, not 
to the telephone near which Marjorie was 
Waiting, but to a corner of the coat room, 

See here, Gregg, what’s up?” Billy de- 
manded, fully aware now that Gregg had 
Some serious communication. 

_ Bill, Mr. Hale’s been hurt.” 

Heh? Where? How? Gregg, where’s 
Marjorie; does she know it?” 
i “Yes, old fellow. I was with her when 
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Here Is the Reason for the Successful 
20-Year Record of a Great Food 
for Brain and Body 


A Few Facts of Nation-Wide Interest 


HEN a food has withstood the test of 

over twenty years, and millions of men, 
women andchildren in all conditions of life have 
eaten it with relish, and thrived on it, it must 
have sterling merit. 


There are very few foods that can fulfill all the 
requirements of a complete diet. Grape-Nuts, 
with cream or milk, is one of these few. 


It furnishes an ideal diet for brain as well as 
muscle workers. It is rich in tissue-building ele- 
ments, and in the mineral salts that nourish 
nerves, provide iron for the blood, and furnish 
phosphates for the teeth and bones. A 


Served Around the World 
Grape-Nuts has helped the health and happi- 


ness of millions, not alone in America, but 
throughout many parts of the civilized world. 
Its delicious goodness and digestibility make it 
the ideal food for every person who wants to be 
at his best. 


Go to your grocer today and get a package 
of rich, nutritious Grape-Nuts. Eat it asa cereal 
with cream or milk at breakfast, or make it into 
an appetizing pudding for lunch or dinner. 


You can order Grape-Nuts anywhere and 
everywhere; in the most exclusive hotels and in 
the most modest lunch rooms; at the largest 
and the smallest grocery stores; on palatial 
ocean liners and small lake boats; and for all of 
which there 7s a reason. 


Grape-Nuts—the Body Builder 


‘* There’s a Reason’’ 


Made by 
Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
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A 3000-year-old 
pleasure for you 
to enjoy 


THROUGHOUT centuries of- 
time, the custom of burning 
incense has flourished in many 
lands; for its use is one of the 
most delightful and subtle of 
known pleasures. 

And the West, today, is begin- 
ning to know what the Eastern 
world has long known; that 
there is a refreshing restfulness 
in the fragrance of burning 
incense. 


Vantine’s —the true 
Temple Incense 


Burn incense, but be sure that you 
get Vantine’s. It comes in five fra- 
grances—the rich, oriental fulness of 
Sandalwood; the flowery delicacy of 
Wistaria, Rose or Violet and the pun- 
gent odor of Pine. 

Try, tonight, the fragrance which ap- 
peals the most to you. Or, if you will 
name it on the margin of the coupon, 
below, for 25c we will send it to you 
as your first acquaintance package. 


VFANTINE’S Temple Incense is 
sold at drug stores, department 
stores and gift shops in two forms— 
powder and cone—in packages 
at 25 cents, 50 cents and 75 cents. 


Temple Incense 


Sandalwood - 
Rose - Pine - 


Wistaria 
Violet 


A. A. VANTINE & CO. 
65 Hunterspoint Ave. 
Long Island City, N.Y. 


I enclose 25¢ for the Introductory Package 
of Vantine’s Temple Incense. 


Address 


she found out. She’s going to need you 
tonight about as much as_ possible— 
maybe, ” 

“Good Lord! 
dead?” 

“T don’t know; she doesn’t either. No 
one here does.” 

“What was it? Street holdup? Taxi 
accident? How did you hear?” 

“When someone sent for Dr. Grantham. 
This way.” And as unemotionally as he 
could, Gregg related how the call had come, 
while Billy went white and his eyes were 
wet when Gregg told him how Marjorie 


Gregg, her father’s not 


heard. 

“The poor little girl, Gregg! Where’s 
she now?” 

“Hush! Wait!’ Gregg seized his sleeve 


and held him. “You understand the 
doctor’s girl bungled the address; Marjorie 
didn’t know where her father had gone; so 
I had to tell the doctor.” 

“T see; good you knew, Gregg, I’m going 
to Marjorie.” 

Gregg grasped Bill’s sleeve and held him 
but was unable to say anything more for he 


looking far away. “That is her name, be- 
cause the Pigeon flies fast and straight and 
true. Over forests and lakes and worlds 
the Pigeon flies. It is tireless. It is swift. 
It always—flies home.” 

Slim Buck rose quietly to his feet. 

“Come,” he whispered, looking at Jolly 
Poger. 

Yellow Bird did not,look at them or 
speak to them, and Slim Buck—with his 
hand on Jolly Roger’s arm—pulled him 
gently away. In his eyes was a little some- 
thing of fear, and yet along with it a sub- 
lime faith. 

“Her spirit will be with Oo-Mee, the 
Pigeon, tonight,” he said in a voice struck 
with awe. ‘It will go to this place which 
you have described, and it will live in the 
body of the girl, and through Yellow Bird 
it will tell you tomorrow what has hap- 
pened, and what is going to happen.” 

In the edge of the shore willows Jolly 
Roger stood for a time watching Yellow 
Bird as she sat under the stars, motionless 
as a figure graven out of stone. He felt 
a curious tingling at his heart, something 
stirring uneasily in his breast, and he stood 
alone even after Slim Buck had stretched 
himself out in the soft sand to sleep. He 
was not superstitious. Yet it was equally 
a part of his philosophy and his creed to 
believe in the overwhelming power of the 
mind. “If you have faith enough, and 
think hard enough, you can think any- 
thing until it comes true,” he had told him- 
self more than once. And he knew Yellow 
Bird possessed that illimitable faith. 

He could see the dull shimmer of star- 
light in her glossy hair, but the rest of her 
was a shadow that gave no sign of life. 

At last he slept, with his back leaning 
against, a sand dune the children had 
made. He dreamed he was flying through 
the air with Yellow Bird. She was 


traveling swift and straight, like an arrow, 


and he had difficulty in keeping up with 
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saw that Billy suspected nothing; and if he 
tried here and now to tell the whole truth 
to Bill, what a smash he would make of 
any chance he had of guarding Marjorie! 
Whatever else might happen, to tell Billy 
now was simply impossible; for Billy would 
be at first knocked out absolutely flat 
just as Jim Cuncliffe had said; he would be 
useless and worse than useless to Marjorie 
at this moment; and then, he would try 
to take the affaiz into his own hands. No 
to tell Bill was impossible. ; 
Yet Billy must go with them; there 
would be no way to avoid that. And if he 
delaved Billy here much longer, Marjorie 
would come upstairs looking for him. 
“What is it, Gregg?” Billy demanded, 
“I’m taking you in my car,” Gregg re- 
plied, weakly. “You get your coat and 
send for Marjorie’s. It’s better not to say 
anything to anybody and not to let her, till 
we find out just how things are. You 
see?” 
“Of course.” 
“All right. 


‘ i . I'll be at the door for you in 
ve minues. 


And now Marjorie, for her very sophistication far more innocent than girls of her 

mother’s generation, is brought face to face with the great problem of her life. How 

she handles it—what part Gregg and Bill take in it—is brought out vividly in the 
next instalment of this really big story, in DecEMBER COSMOPOLITAN 


Yellow Bird 


(Continued from page 64) 


her, and at last he cried out for her to 
wait—that he could go no farther. The 
cry rousedhim. He opened his eyes, and 
found cool, gray dawn in the sky. 

Yellow Bird still sat in the sand. 
Through the hours of fading starlight and 
coming dawn she had not moved. Slowly 
Jolly Roger McKay rose to his feet. 
When he came to her, making no sound 
she looked up. The shimmer of glistening 
dew was in her hair. Her long lashes were 
wet with it. Her face was very pale, and 
her eyes so large and dark that for a mo- 
ment they startled him. She was tired. 
Exhaustion was in her slim, limp body. 

A sigh came from her lips, and her 
shoulders swayed a little. 

down, Neekewa,”’ she whispered, 
drawing the ropes of her hair about her 
as if she were cold. 

Then she drew a slim hand over her 
eyes, and shivered. 

“Tt is well, Neekewa,” she spoke softly. 
“T have gone through the clouds to where 
lives Oo-Mee, the Pigeon. I found her 
crying in a trail. I whispered to her and 
happiness came, and that happiness is 
going to live—for Neekewa and The Pig- 
eon. It cannot die. It cannot be killed. 
The red-coated men of the Great White 
Father will never destroy it. You will 
live. She will live. You will meet again— 
in happiness. And happiness will follow 
ever after. That much I learned, Neekewa. 
In happiness—you will meet again.” 

“Where? When?” whispered Jolly 
Roger, his heart beating with sudden 
swiftness. 

Again Yellow Bird passed her hand over 
her eyes, and as she held it there for a 
moment she bowed her head until Jolly 


‘Roger McKay could see only her dew-wet 


hair, and she said, 
“In the Country Beyond, Neekewa.” 
Her eyes were looking at him again, big, 
dark and filled with mystery. 
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: “And where is this country, Yellow 

» Bird?” he. asked, a strange chill driving 
the warmth out of his heart. “You mean 
—up there?” And he pointed to the gray 
sky above them. 

“No, it is happiness to come in life, not 
in death,” said Yellow Bird slowly. . It 
is not beyond the stars. It is fi 

He waited, leaning toward her. 

“In the Country Beyond,” she repeated 
with a tired little droop of her head. 
“And where that is I do not know, Nee- 
kewa. I could not pass beyond the great 
white cloud that shut me out. But it is— 
somewhere. I will find it. And then I 
yall tell you—and The Pigeon.” 

She stood up, and swayed in the gray 
light, like one worn out by hard travel. 
Then she passed into the tepee, and Jolly 
Roger heard her fall on her blanket-bed. 


Peter was glad when the camp roused 
itself out of sleep. With waking voices, 
and laughter, and the building of fires 
he waited eagerly for Sun Cloud. At 
last she came out of Yellow Bird’s tepee, 
rubbing her eyes in the face of the glow in 
the east, and then her white teeth flashed 
a smile of welcome at him. Together they 
ran down to the edge of the lake, and 
Peter wagged his tail while Sun Cloud 
went out knee-deep and scrubbed her 
pretty face with handfuls of the cool 
water. 

Jolly Roger, to an extent, forgot Peter. 
He tried to deaden within him the impulses 
which Yellow Bird’s conjuring had roused. 
He tried to see in them a menace and a 
danger, and he repeated to himself the 
folly of placing credence in Yellow Bird’s 
“medicine.” But his efforts were futile, 
and he was honest enough to admit it. 
The uneasiness was in his breast. A new 
hope was rising up. And with that hope 
were fear and suspense, for deep in him was 
growing stronger the conviction that what 
Yellow Bird would tell him would be 
true. 

Not until the camp was gone, leaving 
her alone, did Yellow Bird come out into 
the day. She saw the food place! at her 
tepee door. She saw the empty places 
where the homes of her people had stood, 
and in the wet sand of the beach the marks 
of their missing canoes. Then she turned 
her pale face and tired eyes to the sun, and 
unbraided her hair so that it streamed 
glistening all about her and covered the 
white sand when she sat down again in 
front of the smoke-darkened canvas that 
had become her conjuror’s house, 

Two miles up the beach Slim Buck’s 
people made another camp. But Slim 
Buck and Jolly Roger remained in the 
cover of a wooded headland only half a 
mile from Yellow Bird. They saw her 
When she came out and unbraided her 
hair. They watched for an hour after she 
sat down in the sand. And then Slim 
Buck grunted, and with a gesture of his 
hands said they would go. Jolly Roger 
protested. It was not safe for Yellow Bird 
to remain entirely beyond their protection. 

ere were bears prowling about. And 
uman beasts occasionally found their 
way through the wilderness. But Slim 
Buck’s face was like a bronze carving 
In its faith and pride. 

“Yellow Bird only goes with the good 
spirits,” he assured Jolly Roger. ‘She 
does not do witchcraft with the bad. And 
no harm can come while the good spirits 
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Mystery Cake 
Can you name it ? 


— first Royal Mystery Cake Contest created 
a countrywide sensation. Here is another 
cake even more wonderful. Who can give it a 
name that will do justice to its unusual qualities? 


This cake can be made just right only with Royal 
Baking Powder. Willyou make it and nameit? 


$500 For The Best Names 


For the name selected as best, we will pay $250. For the 
second, third, fourth and fifth choice, we will pay $100, $75, 
$50 and $25 respectively. Anyone may enter the contest, 
but only one name from each person will be considered. 


All names must be received by December 15th. In case of 
ties, the full amount of the prize will be given to each 
tying contestant. Do not send your cake. Simply send the 
name you suggest, with your own name and address, to the 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY 
132 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 


HOW TO MAKE IT 


FILLING AND ICING 
8 tablespoonsmelted butter 1 egg white 
8 cups confectioners sugar 8 squares (3 ozs.) un- 
orange juice sweetened chocolate 
Grated rind of % orange and pulp of 1 orange 
Put butter, sugar, orange juice and rind into bowl 
Cut pulp from orange, removing sk seeds, 
add. Beat all together until smooth. Fold in bea 
eee white, Spread this icing on layer used for top 
e. While icing is soft, sprinkle with unsweetened 
chocolate shaved in fine pieces with sharp knife (use 
square). To remaining icing add 2% squares un- 
- Sweetened chocolate which has been melted, Spread 
this thickly between layers and on sides of cake, 


Use level measurements for all materials 
1% cups sugar Baking Powder 
Grated rind of 44 orange 1 cup milk i “aa 
1 egg and 1 yolk 14 squares (14oz.) of | 
23 cups flour unsweetened choc- | EE 
¥ teaspoon salt olate (melted) j 
Cream shortening, add sugar and grated orange rind, pees. 
Add beaten yolks. Sift flour, salt and 
Royal Baking Powder and add alternately with milk; y 
lastly fold in ee white. Divide batter intotwo 
parts. To one part the chocolate. Put by table- i / 
spoonfuls, alternating dark and light batter,into three 
greased layer cake pans, Bake in moderate oven 20min. x gey 
\ 
\ ait 
| 
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You can 


build it! 


$1250 
CONTEST 
Ask your dealer 
for free rules or 
write us. 


Any Boy Can Build 
Hundreds of 
Interesting Models with 


MECCANO 


Meccano outfits contain pulleys, girders, 
gears, strips and a lot of other parts of shining 
steeland brass. With these you can builda 
new toy every day. No study. Follow the 
easy directions. Your fun begins at once. 


New Book FREE—Send for it 


It tells all about model 
building. Free if you send 
us three boys’ names and 
addresses besides your own. 
Put No. 44 after your name 
for reference. 


MECCANO COMPANY, Inc. 
Division X 
71 West 23rd St., New York City 


th Cord, 


Puile: 
Largest exchusive Mail Order Small Motor dealers in the world. Write for bargain catalog 


Samcasore CHAS. H. JOHNSTON - BOX 36 WEST END, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


High School Course 
in 2 Years You can complete 


this simplified High 
School Course at home inside of two years. Meets all 
requirements for entrance to college and the leading pro- 
fessions. his and thirty-six other practical courses 
are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
| Dept. H-814, Drexel Ave. & 58th St. CHICAGO 


Engel 
Corners | 
Use them to mount all kodak 
pictures, post cards.clippings in albums 


Round, Ovsl, 
ia, and 


Millions 
Billions 


@ -EASY-ARTISTIC. to 
supply, and stat’y stores. Accep tutes; 
there is nothing as good. brings full pke. and 
Engel Mtg. Co. Dept. 27-L, 4711 No.Ciark St., CHI 


| UNDER MASTER TEACHERS 
[> At Home 


A Complete Conservatory Course 

RB M il Wonderful home study music lessons under 
Vy al great American and European teachers. 
Endorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach 

you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and 

Write telling ws course 

Piano, y, Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Cornet 
Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, or Reed Organ—and we will send 

our Free Catalog with details of course you want.Send now. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
333 Siegel-Myers Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 
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are with her. It is thus she has brought us 
happiness and prosperity since the days of 
the famine, Neekewa!”’ 

And as he said these words, Yellow Bird 
sat with bowed head and closed eyes, with 
the soft tress of Nada’s hair in her hands. 
It was the physical union between them, 
and all that day, and the night that fol- 


Yellow Bird held out her hands toward 
him. 

“We have been together, The Pigeon 
and I,” she said. ‘We have slept in each 
other’s arms, and the warmth of her head 
has lain against my breast. I have learnej. 
the secrets, Neekewa—all but one. Th: 
spirits will not tell me where lies the Coun- 


lowed, Yellow Bird held it in her hand or_-try Beyond. But it is not up there—be. 


against her breast as she struggled to-send 
out the soul that was in her on its mission 
to Oo-Mee the Pigeon.- In darkness she 
buried the food that was left her, and 
stamped on it with her feet. The sacrifice 
of her body had begun, and for two days 
thereafter Jolly Roger and Slim Buck saw 
no movement of life about the lone tepee 
in the sand. 

But the third morning they saw the 
thick smoke of a little greenwood fire rising 
straight up frorn in front of it. 


Slim Buck drew in a deep breath. It’ 


was the signal fire. 

“She knows,” he said, pointing for Jolly 
Roger to go. “She is calling you!” 

The tenseness wes gone from the bronze 
muscles of his face. He was lonely without 
Yellow Bird, and the signal fire meant she 
would be with him again soon. Jolly 
Roger walked swiftly over the white 
beach. Again he tried to tell himself 
what folly it all was, and that he was 
answering the signal fire only to humor 
Yellow Bird and Slim Buck. But words, 
even spoken half aloud, did not quiet the 
eager beating of his heart. 

Not until he was very near did Yellow 
Bird come out of the tepee. And it was 
then Joliy Roger stopped short, a gasp on 
his lips. She was changed. Her radiant 
hair was still down, polished smooth; 
but her face was whiter than he had ever 
seen it, and drawn and pinched almost as 
in the days of the famine. For two days 
and two nights she had taken no food, 
and for two days and two nights she 
had not slept. But there was triumph 
in her big, wide-open eyes, and Jolly 
Roger felt something strange rising up in 
his breast. 


yond the stays. It is not in death, but in 
life you will find it. That they have told 
me. And you must not go back to where 


The Pigeon lives, for you will find black © 


desolation there—but always you must 
keep on and on, seeking for the Country 
Beyond. You will find it. And there also 
you will find The Pigeon—and happiness, 
You cannot fail, Neekewa, yet my heart 
stings me that I cannot tell you where that 
strange country is. But when I came to it 
gold and silver clouds shut it in, and I] 
could see nothing, and yet out of it came 
the singing of birds and the promise of 
sweet voices that it shall be found—if 
you seek faithfully, Neekewa. I am glad.” 

Each word that she spoke in her soft 
and tremulous Cree was a new message of 


hope in the empty heart of Jolly Roger | 
McKay. The world might laugh. Men ’ 
might tap their heads and smile. His own’ 


voice might argue and taunt. But deep 
in his heart he believed. ; 

Something of the radiance of the new 
day came into his face, even.as it was 
_returning into Yellow Bird’s. He looked 
about him—east, west, north and soutk— 
upon the sunlit glory of water and earth, 
and suddenly he reached out his arms and 
laughed the old joyous laugh of Jolly 
Roger McKav. 

“Tl find it, Yellow Bird,” he cried. 
“T’ll find this place you call the Country 
Beyond! And when I do——” 

He turned and took one of Yellow Bird’s 
slim hands in both his own. 

“And when I do, we’ll come back to you, 
Yellow Bird,” he said. 

And like a cavalier of old he touched his 
lips gently to the palm of Yellow Bird’s 
little brown hand. 


The vision of Yellow Bird helps Jolly Roger McKay—but Corporal Cassidy of the 

Royal Mounted is no believer in visions. It is Cassidy’s business to get his man. 

And in the next story of this exceptional series—in December COSMOPOLITAN— 
Jolly Roger and Pied-Bot get a surprise. 


What’s the Matter 


with You American 


Women?r 


(Continued from page 27) 


—even one who loves America as I do— 
what right. even has any American to 
thunder denunciation or offer criticism in 
a destructive, condemnatory spirit? Yet 
the looker-on almost always sees most 
of the game. 

The aim must be to cut out the canker, 
and put forward a scheme to build up 
health and beauty. There is no use in 
lamenting that old times were better than 
the new. There is the same amount of 
good coming in every age, only when want 
of discipline and self-indulgence are oper- 


ating the good cannot be taken advantage. 


of. And as no one can enforce discipline 
upon another, youth must discipline itself! 

Cruelty and ignorance are not now the 
great enemies of progress, as they were 
in the past. Weakness of will and want of 


belief in a high moral principle are the 
dragons to fight. 

Weakness of will—that’s it! 

Just as muscles become slack and useless 
if they are not exercised, so self-indul- 
gence destroys the power to resist destruc- 
tive forces. As far as I can see, the end and 
aim of all young women I have met since 
I landed last October are to secure ephem- 
eral amusement. If they have to earn 
their living, the moment the enforced 
restrictions of work are over they must fly 
off to some ridiculous excitement to 
time. If they are rich, from one year’s en 
to another life means only this—killing 
time. 

Do they ever -think, these beautiful 
young girls? Do they ever ask whenee 
they have come, whither they are going? 
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It would seem not. Their aim appears to 
be to allure men, and to secure money. To 
vallure men! To play one off against an- 
other—to find new lips to kiss and be 
kissed by! Nothing seems sacred to them. 
Nothing satisfies them. They are like 
vampires sucking blood. And what is the 
cause of it all? 

I have made the following metaphor so 
often before that I am almost tired of re- 
peating it, but I must to make my meaning 
clear. You can create instinct in dogs in 
four generations; that is, if you trained four 
generations of pups to be sheep dogs, the 
fifth would naturally, from puppyhood, 
show the sheep dogs’ herding instinct, as all 
collies do, no matter how far from sheep 
they may be. The subconscious mind of 
man and animal, if imbued with certain 
notions long enough, absorbs them, and 
then prompts action according to them. 

In the beginning, American women had 
to be protected from Indians and wild 
beasts. ‘They were very rare creatures 
and had to be schemed for and fought for. 
Their number was much less than that of 
the men. And even when civilization 
advanced, the men were still in the consid- 
erable majority, so that for many genera- 
tions the subconscious minas of American 
women have been impressed with the 
thought that they are of supreme impor- 
tance; that they are superior beings, and 
that all males must be subservient to 
their wishes. 

This is not their fault, if fault can be 
ascribed. It lies with the men in acquiesc- 
ing in this belief. The women do not show 
this by arrogant demonstration, as they 
would have to do were they pretending 
they thought themselves superior to men. 

American women subconsciously believe 
they are superior, and so the waves going 
from them affect the minds of the men, 
who have in consequence subconsciously 
accepted this belief, and being too busy 
toanalyze its justice or injustice have acted 
upon it, The inequality in numbers still 
keeping up the illusion, the present state 
of unrest and antagonism is the natural 
result. 

And being without masters to obey for 

generations, and with all restrictions of 
parents removed, and all custom altered, 
the modern young woman has Ict herself 
go, guided only by her transient desires. 
The American man has shown her that she 
has to make no effort to please his mind, 
because his mind, fixed upon business and 
the amassing of fortune, is not active in his 
leisure moments when he sees her. So his 
body and the emotions pertaining thereto 
are the things he chiefly wants satisfied. 
The souls of either sex are more or less 
asleep, 
_ Arich young American, who had fought 
in the war and who for ten years had been 
absent exploring the world, came back the 
other day, his mind filled with expectations 
of what he should find in the way of a wife 
to share his millions. He had kept an ideal 
of his own countrywomen, inspired by his 
mother in Paris, He spent a week cuddling 
and kissing six or seven of the most fash- 
lonable débutantes in the city where was 
his hone—each eager to please him—and 
then he said: 

“Hard as nails, cheap as dirt—me for 
old Europe again!” And off he went. He 
Was utterly disgusted. He realized that 

S caresses meant no more to the Helens 
and Violas on Monday than his friend 
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“How Corona has 
added to my 
income” 


By day heis a successful business man; butin the 
evening his Corona gives him another income. 


HE IS just a hard-working business 
man, who claims no special writing 
ability. Yet year by year he sells enough 
material to the magazines and trade 
papers to give him quite a surprising 
income. 

And this is the secret of his double 
income told in his own words: 


““T have owned a Corona—the same one—for 
seven or eight years; I have carried it with me 
into nearly every State. 


“In one month, when I was away more than 
usual, I finished up $200 worth of material for 
certain papers, which means that Corona paid 
for itself four times in that month. 


“It is surprising,” he says, ‘“‘ how much money 
Corona can make for even an average man or 
woman entirely on the side. 

‘And, of course, Corona pays for itself over 
and over and right in my regular job. At home, 
in an hour’s time, I can clean up work that would 
take half the morning in my office. Confidential 
letters which I dislike to dictate are easy with 
my tireless little traveling secretary—Corona!” 


And the best part of it is that Corona—including 
thecase—cost only $50! Easy payments if you desire. 


The Personal Writing Machine 


TRADE MARK 


Built by Corona Typewriter Company, Inc., Groton, N. Y. 


There are more than 1000 Corona Dealers 
and Service Stations in the United States. 


Address 


Name 


“T’ve- coronatyped letters 

and manuscripts in hotels, 

on trains and even on ship- 
” 


. Send for the booklet that 
tells how to add to 
your income 


In our new booklet, “ In- 
creasing Your Output and 
Income,” you may read per- 
sonal experiences of men 
and women who have found 
this little typewriter a friend 
worth having. Send for this 
booklet today if you, too, 
would like to make more of 
your opportunities. 


113 Main Street, 
Groton, N.Y. 


Send me a copy of your 
booklet No. 13, “Increasing 
Your Output and Income.’’ 


99 
ry 
| | 
i Typewriter 
il Company, Inc. ; 


100 


Charlie’s meant on Tuesday or Phiiip’s on 
Wednesday, and that all these lovely 
creatures could dc would be cynically to 
weigh up the different men’s methods, 
and decide which had the most effective 
touch! 

How bald! How brutal—how uncouth! 
There is a definite psychological reason 
which makes women with modesty and 
self-respect resent promiscuous pawing, 
makes them subconsciously wince at any 
touch but from the hand of the man they 
love. It is this reason which prompts 
reserve, inspires dignity. 

What deduction then must we draw from 
the callousness of the modern girl on this 
subject? That she has no innate modesty, 
no subconscious self-respect, no reserve or 
dignity, and that to have the sex instinct 
aroused has no meaning to her other than 
pleasure in the momentary physical sensa- 
tion. It is absolutely disgusting when 
analyzed. But it is the truth. 

If for a sufficient number of generations 
to impress the subconscious mind with their 
importance, the American men could be 
in the minority, a whole new principle for 
action would be evolved among women; 
they would be obliged to appeal to men by 
the mind as well as by physical charm. 
In their fight then to secure a mate, they 
would have to employ fresh methods, and 
things would automatically adjust them- 
selves. 

Even as it is, with the numbers being 
more equalized in this last decade, the 
aspirations of men are changing. Again 
I qucte my clairvoyant friend. She tells 
me that whereas the majority of men 
twenty years ago asked about the promised 
woman, “Will she be pretty?” they now 
ask, “Will she be a good pal?”’ This shows 
that companignship of mind is the thing 
they desire. And the rarity of finding it is 
what procures all the unhappiness and un- 
rest, all the divorces, the break-up of 
homes. What can a man with a mind find 
to hold him in one of these lovely, brain- 
less, unbalanced, cigarette-smoking mor- 
sels of undisciplined sex whom he meets 
continually? Ask yourselves that quite 
coldly? And with his mind concentrated 
on business, and his soul asleep, he is un- 
happy and unsatisfied in any leisure mo- 
ment he ever has time to think in; and 
gradually at about forty, he—with all joys 
dead to him, wearied with work and 
amassing ricles—sometimes seeks comfort 
in the many new forms of religion which the 
modern freedom of thought offers. That 
is why the congregations of these churches 
are invariably made up of a large majority 
of mature people. Very rarely the young 
are found among them. 

What a tragedy it all is, and how I long 
to send up a great cry to try and awaken 
the sleeping spirit of this glorious country 
—to try and show, as I tried in my “Three 
Weeks,” that love—great, splendid love, on 
the three planes of soul, body and spirit— 
is the uplifting, ennobling emotion, that 
unselfishness and self-sacrifice shown from 
one to another bring aid and comfort. 

And love, as well as romance, has died 
out of this modern America, it would seem, 
leaving aching empty hearts in the women 
of forty, tired, worn-out-men of fifty, sick 
of their striving for dollars, with the inner 
consciousness just awakening to realize 
what it has missed. 

Do you who read know Lawrence Hope’s 
beautiful poem “Adoration?”’ It expresses 


in sweet language something of what I 
mean. It shows how the soul is craving 
for some higher, finer thing. Listen to this 
verse: 
“Oh You, by whom my life is riven 
And reft away from my control, 
Take back the hours of passion given! 
Love me one moment from your soul.” 


When I was with the American army in 
France in the war, and used to see those 
thousands of splendid boys landing from 
the weird, camouflaged ships, all their 
vouug eyes aflame with enthusiasm and 
dreams of glory, I used to wonder what 
leved ones ruled their thoughts like the 
knights of old, what sweet girls held their 
homeward desires. And then when I came 
to know them better, mixing in their hos- 
pitals and messes and canteens, I found 
that nine-tenths of them were thinking of 
their mothers and not of any girl at all— 
while the other tenth held thoughts of a 
plurality of jolly little partners more often 
than any one alone. Their mothers! 
The women of forty and over, who held 
other standards than the girls of today. 
These were the women who were loved, 
and in days of loneliness longed for. Theirs 
were the faces they wanted to see again. 

And what: light does this throw on the 
problem of today? 

That men in their hearts will always love 
and respect goodness and unselfishness in 
women; that however man can be held for 
a time by the senses, it is only by being a 
“pai” for the mind, being a companion, a 
friend and an inspiration, that any woman, 
however beautiful, can keep a man’s devo- 
tion or find happiness for herself. 

Love is such a very exquisite thing—and 
such a travesty of it Isee all around me! It 
is a vulgar, commonplace thing, made up 
of cuddling and kissing and silly little 
bickerings, with scarcely a word of sensible 
conversation or exchange of thought. 
Such caricatures of love wed without 
reflection, subconsciously comforted by 
the knowledge that the bond need not be 
lasting, and that divorce can lighten any 
fear of eternity in the thing. And so no 
particular pains need be taken to make 
the condition happy or the home life a 
success! 

What man in his heart cares for a much- 
fingered peach? What man respects a girl 
who gives her caresses lightly to one after 
another? When you buy a cheap ready- 
made garment you just hack it about and 
take no care of it, knowing you can throw 
it away the moment it shows signs of 
wear.. So with the modern, unthinking 
marriage. There is always divorce to have 
recourse to. 

And those of good fundamental char- 
acter and some unconscious notion of 
fidelity stay together, bored and restless 
like unhappy cats and dogs, the girl unsat- 
isfied and hungry for the joys she knew at 
first, and which perhaps she threw some 
glamor around, because her soul had not 
yet become too far smothered to make 
itself felt. Those without conscience, 
awakened, frankly plunge into divorce. 
All romance has passed by the end of a few 
years, probably sooner, even if the union 
has held that long. 

So after my cry to the spirit, I want to 
appeal to the common sense of the rising 
generation and awaken their appreciation 
of values. Why irom sheer stupidity 


throw away happiness and leave nothing 
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in front of you but an empty or degraded 
old age? Try while you are young to 
acquire those qualities and those charms 
which will last. Try to learn of interesting 
things to talk about. Try not to think of 
yourself all the time and of how much 
pleasure you can cram into the day 
Use your brains, think; employ as much 
energy in the mastering of yourse'f as you 
have to use in learning a new dancin 
step, or in practising any other difficult 
game. Your reward will be that you may 
keep one of these admirers really loving 
you, and so have a chance of some peace 
and joy which will not be over in a month 
or two, leaving only the dregs behind, 
I hesitate to appeal to a sense of duty, be- 
cause a sense of duty has no longer any 
meaning to the modern girl, but a sense of 
personal benefit has, and surely happiness 
is something to strive for. 

I am told that some States have passed 
laws prohibiting young pairs from sitting 
together late in parks. Of what use are 
such laws? As though they will not find 
some other locality to indulge their de- 
sires in! The only way to alter things is to 
train the spirit of the children to noble 
ideals, so that they themselves will be their 
own lawmakers and censors. 

The standard of refinement in love seems 
to have fallen to the lowest ebb. The sub- 
servience of the men has reacted upon the 
women, making them tyrants, allowing 
them to give way to nerves and fads, The 
men’s attention, turned as it is to business 
for all their days, leaves the women lonely 
and longing for something they have not 
got, and so they use the only bait which 
seems to be successful in the short time 
which is given them to employ any lure 
at all to retain the men near them—and 
that is, as I said before, an appeal to the 
senses. 

And where is the noble spirit gone which 
made faithful wives cross deserts in wagons 
to seek fortune with their men? Wealth 
and comfort seem to have drugged it to 
sleep; but I never shall believe that it is 
dead. It is only the winter of the soul in 
this great country. The spring must come, 
and an awakening to joy in the spiritual 
side of things. 

My clairvoyant friend tells me that her 
observation of thousands of people of both 
sexes in a year, and her probing of their 
minds and. desires, proves that the men 
are awakening and longing for higher 
things, but that the women are not yet on 
the upward grade. It behooves women, 
then, instead of thinking so much of their 
clothes and their nerves and their amuse- 
ments, and the taking of scalps, to try to 
be good fellows, good companions; te 
share the men’s interests and put glam 
or around themselves—make themselves 
prizes to be striven for. 

The women could raise a new standard 
of manners, a new chivalry in men if they 
willed to do so—but if they go on as they 
are, these lovely young girls, what a miset- 
able later life, what a ghastly old age they 
are laying up for themselves! What kind 
of children will they produce? It is all 
too ugly to think about. 2 

And so I end my wail with deep adml- 
ration for the few who are standing against 
the tide of decadence, and I still keep my 
belief that once this, the most intelligent 
people in the world, awakens to the danger 
to the nation, pride and patriotism 
start a renascence. 
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FTENTIMES a woman likes 
to acquire her Pyralin piece by 
piece. With the passing years, each 
article recalls some pleasant memory 
of the day it was added to her set-— 
her wedding, an anniversary, a birth- 
day or Christmas. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Sales Department: Pyralin Division 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


The genuine Pyralin can 
be identified by the name 
stambed on every piece. 


CD )PcoRATED LaBelle is one of the most 
beautiful patterns of Shell Pyralin. It is 
also made in Ivory Pyralin and Amber Pyralin. 
As all patterns are standard, a set may be pur- 
chased complete or piece by piece at the leading 
stores the country over, 
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AY/HEN the crisp, bracing air of 


autumn sends the blood ae 
through your veins—when the ae 
scape changes from brilliant 
to varying shades of golden Cranes 
—then you will enjoy Nunnally’s. 
Particularly appropriate at this season 
of the year—when Thanksgiving is 
in every heart—is this candy 
of perfect flavor and 


deliciousness. 
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NONNALLY’S may usually be putchased 
X at the betrer drug stores, but if you 
have not yet made its acquaintance, the 
two- “Box Bountiful” (as i - 

will be mailed postpaid for $3.00. Write 


THE NUNNALLY COMPANY 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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there was something almost youthful in her 

excitement. Yet she was on the eve of a 

horrible passing. For that day was her last 

day in the forties. On the following morn- 
ing she would wake up a woman of fifty. 

While the two men were still having their 
cofiee Lady Sellingworth and her friend 
got up to go away. As her tall figure dis- 
appeared the brown man whispered some- 
thing to his companion and they both 
smiled. Then they continued talking in 
very low voices, and not in French. 

Paris! All the rest of that day Lady 
Sellingworth thought about Paris! Al- 
ready it stood for a great deal in her life. 
Was it perhaps going to stand for much 
more? In Paris long ago—she wished it 
were not so long ago—she had tasted a 
curious freedom, had given herself to her 
wildness, had enlarged her boundaries. 
And now Paris called her again, called her 
through the voice of this man whom she 
did not yet know. 

_ The end of it was that she summoned 
her maid and told her that they were going 
over to Paris for a few days on the follow- 

ing Thursday. 

Now Lady Sellingworth, as all her friends 
and many others knew, possessed an ex- 
tremely valuable collection of jewels, and 
seldom, or never, moved far without taking 
a part of the collection with her. 

When she went to Paris on this occasion 
she took a jewel case with her. In it 
there were perhaps fifty thousand pounds’ 
worth of gems. Her maid, a woman who 
had been with her for years, was in charge 
of the case except when Lady Sellingworth 
was actually in the train. Then Lady 
Sellingworth had it with her in a reserved 
first class carriage for the whole of which 
she paid. 

The journey was not eventful. But to 
Lady Sellingworth it was an adventure. 

The brown man was on the train with his 
thin, sardonic friend, and with the old 
woman Lady Sellingworth had seen with 
him in London. 

The sight of this party—she saw them 
stepping into the Pullman car as she was 
going to her reserved carriage—surprised 
her. She had expected that the stranger 
would travel alone. A trio banishes ro- 
mance. And how can a woman be thrilled 
by a family party? 

The train flew on towards the sea while 
she mused over possibilities, and imagined 
events in Paris. She guessed that the 
stranger was some charming young man 
from a distance, come to Europe perhaps 
for the first time, some ardent youth from 

tazil, from Peru, from Mexico! The 
guess gave color to the adventure. 

_ In the Paris rapide she was again alone 

‘Na Carriage reserved for her. She did not 
80 into the restaurant to lunch as she hated 
eating in a crowd. Instead her maid 
brought her a luncheon basket which had 
been supplied by the chef in Berkeley 
Square. After eating she smoked a 
Cigarette and read the French papers. 
And then she sat still, and looked out of 
the window, and thought and dreamed and 
wondered and desired. 

A shadow passed by in the corridor. 
f € had scarcely seen it. Rather she had 
elt its passing. But the dream was gone. 
She was alert, tense, expectant. Paris 
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December Love 
(Continued from page 34) 


‘was near. And he was near. She linked 
the two together in her mind. And she 
felt that she was drawing close to a climax 
in her life. A conviction took hold of her 
that some big, some determining event 
was going to happen in Paris, that she 
would return to London different—a 
changed woman. 


The crowd at the Gare du Nord was 
great and the station was badly lit. Lady 
Sellingworth did not see her reason for 
coming to Paris. A carriage was waiting 
for her. She got into it, with her jewel 
case, and drove away to her apartment, 
leaving her maid to follow with the luggage. 

In the evening she dined alone, and she 
went to bed early. 

She had made no engagements in Paris, 
had not told any of her friends that she 
was going to be there for some days. She 
had no wish to go into society. Her wish 
was to be perfectly free. But as she lay 
in bed in her pretty, familiar room, she 
began to wonder what she was going to do. 
She had come to Paris suddenly, driven 
by an intense caprice, without making 
any plans, without eyen deciding how long 
she was going to stay. She had imagined 
that in loneliness she would keep a hold 
on liberty. But now she began to wonder 
about things. 

She could not very well go about Paris 
alone. And yet to go about in company 
must inevitably frustrate the only purpose 
which had brought her to Paris. She had 
come there with an almost overwhelming 
desire but with no plan for its realization. 

But surely he had a plan. He must 
certainly have one if, as she still believed, 
in spite of the trio, he had meant her to 
come to Paris when he did. She wondered 
intensely what his plan was. 

The clocks of Paris were striking three 
before at last she fell asleep. 

When she woke in the morning late and 
had had her coffee she did not know how 
she was going to spend tue day. She felt 
full of anticipation, excited, yet vague, 
and unusually lonely. The post brought 
her nothing. 

She saw the crowds passing in the 
streets; women tripping along consciously; 
men—flaneurs—strolling with their well- 
known look of watchful idleness; and she 
felt herself to be one of life’s prisoners. 
And she knew she would never again take 
hands with the Paris she had once known 
so well. Why was that? Because of 
something in herself, something irrevo- 
cable which had fixed itself in her with the 
years. She was changing, had changed, 
not merely in body but in something else. 
She felt that her audacity was sinking 
under the influence of her diffidence. 

Suddenly it occurred to her that perhaps 
this sudden visit to Paris on the track of an 
adventure was the last strong effort of her 
audacity. And yet—and yet she still had 
a sort of queer under-feeling that she was 
drawing near to a climax in her life and that 
when she did return to London, she would 
return a definitely changed woman. 

Lady Sellingworth sat very still. 

That night Lady Sellingworth told her 
maid to pack up, as she was returning to 
London by the morning express on the 
following day. 
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At the Gare du Nord there was the usual 
bustle. But there was not a great crowd 
of travelers for England, and Lady Selling- 
worth without difficulty secured a carriage 
to herself. Her maid stood waiting with 
the jewel case, while she went to the book- 
stall to buy something to read on the jour- 
ney. She felt dull, almost miserable, but 
absolutely determined. At any rate, she 
would not try to pursue the adventure 
which had lured her to Paris. How she 
would be able to live when she got home 
she did not know. But she would go home. 
It had been absurd, undignified of her to 
come to Paris. She would try to forget all 
about it. 

Lady Sellingworth got into the carriage 
and sat next to the window on the plat- 
form side, facing the engine, with the 
jewel case beside her on the next seat. 

She sat still, not reading but thinking. 
The maid went away to her second class 
carriage. 

At this moment she became aware of 
some influence which drew her attention 
to the platform on her left She had not 
seen anyone; she had simply felt some one. 
She turned her head and looked through 
the window of the corridor. 

The brown man was on the platform 
alone, standing still and looking intently 
towards her carriage. Two or three people 
passed him. He did not move. She felt 
sure that he was waiting for her to get out, 
that this time he meant to speak to her. 

In a moment all her good resolutions, 
all her dullness and despair were forgotten. 
The wildness that would not die surged 
up in her. Her vanity glowed. She had 
been wrong, utterly wrong. Despite the 
difference between their ages this man, 
young, strong, amazingly handsome. must 
have fallen in love with her at first sight. 
He must have—somehow—been watching 
her in Paris. He must have ascertained 
that she was leaving Paris this morning, 
have followed her to the station deter- 
mined at all costs to have a word with her. 

Should she let him have that word? 

Just for an instant she hesitated. Then 
she got up, left the carriage, and stood in 
the corridor looking out of the window. 
Immediately the man slightly raised his 
hat, sent her a long and imploring look, 
and then moved slowly away down the 
platform in the direction of the entrance 
to it. 

Saying to herself that she would cer- 
tainly not obey his obvious wish and fol- 
low him, but would simply get out of the 
train and take a few breaths of air on the 
platform, as any woman might to while 
away the time, Lady Sellingworth made 
her way to the end of the corridor and 
descended to the platform. The brown 
man was still there a little way off. Several 
people were hurrying to take their places 
in the train. No one seemed to have any 
time to take notice of her or of the man 
She did not look at him, but began slowly 
to stroll up and down, keeping near to her 
carriage. She had given him his chance. 
Now it was for him to take firm hold on it. 
She fully expected that he would come up 
and speak to her. She thrilled with ex- 
citement at the prospect. ~ 

But he did not come up to her. 

After taking several short turns, keeping 
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her eyes resolutely away from the place 
where he was standing, Lady Sellingworth 
could not resist the impulse to look towards 
him to see what he was doing. She lifted 
her eyes. . 

He was gone. 

“En voiture!”’ cried a hoarse voice. 

Mechanically she moved. She went to 
her carriage, put her hand on the ruil, 
mounted the steps, passed into the corri- 
dor, and reached her compartment just as 
the train began to move. 

What had happened to him? What was 
the meaning of it all? Was he traveling 
to England, too? Had he got into the 
train? 

She sat down wondering, almost con- 
fused. 

Mechanically she let her right hand 
drop on the seat beside her. She was so 
accustomed, when traveling, to having 
her jewel case on that seat that her hand 
must have missed it though her thoughts 
were far from it. For immediately after 
dropping her hand she looked down. 

The jewel case was gone. 

Instantly her feeling of confusion was 
swept away; instantly she understood. 

She had been caught in a trap by a clever 
member of the swell mob operating with a 
confederate. While she had been on the 
platform, to which she had been deliber- 
ately enticed, the confederate had entered 
the compartment from the line through the 
door on the right hand side of her carriage 
and had carried off the jewel case. 

The revelation of the truth almost 
stunned something in her. Yet she was 
able to think quite clearly. She did 
nothing. She just sat still and understood, 
and went on understanding, while the train 
quickened its pace on its way towards the 
sea. 

When the train stopped at the Harbor 
Station her maid appeared in the corridor. 

“Never mind about the jewel case!” 
said Lady Sellingworth. 

“ But ” 

“Tt’s gone!” 

“Gone, my lady!” said the maid, look- 
ing aghast. “Gone where?” 

“Tt was takc.i at the station in Paris.” 

The maid stared, horrified and scenting 
a mystery. 

“But your ladyship was in the carriage 
with them!” 

“Yes, I know! Now don’t say any 
more about the matter!” 

There was something in her tone which 
struck the maid to silence. She said not 
another word till they were on the ship. 

After arranging things in the cabin the 
maid was about to go when Lady Selling- 
worth said: 

“You have been with me a long time, 
Ellen. You have been very useful to me. 
And I think I have been a good mistress 
to you.” 

“Oh yes, my lady, indeed you have. I 
would do anything for your ladyship.’ 

“Would you? Then try to hold your 
tongue about this unfortunate occurrence. 
Talking can do no good. [I shall not in- 
form the police. The jewels are gone, and 
I sha’n’t get them back. I have a great 
dislike of fuss and gossip, and only wish 
to be left in peace. If you talk all this is 
sure to get into the papers. I should hate 
that.” 

“Ves, my lady. 
police——’”’ 

“Tt is my business, and no one else’s 


But surely the 


to decide what is best in this matter, So 
hold your tongue, if you can. You will 
not repent it if you do.” 

“Yes, my lady. Certainly, my lady.” 

The maid was obviously horrified and 
puzzled. But she left her =istress withoyt 
another word. 

They arrived in Berkeley Square in the 
evening. 

That evening, which Lady Sellingworth 
spent in solitude, was the turning point in 
her life. During it, and the succeeding 
night, she went down to the bedrock of 
realization. She allowed her brains full 
liberty. Or they took full liberty as their 
right. The woman of the gray matter 
had it out with the woman of the blood, 
She stared her wildness in the face and 
saw it just as it was, and resolved once for 
all to dominate it for the rest of her days, 
She was not such a fool as to think that she 
could ever destroy it. No doubt it would 
always be there to trouble her, perhaps 
often to torture her. But rule her, as it 
had ruled her in the past, it never should 
again. Her resolve about that was hard, 
of a rock-like quality. 

She had done with a whole side of life, 
and it was the side for which she had lived 
ever since she was a girl of sixteen. The 
renunciation was tremendous, devastating 
almost. It wasas ifa tideless sea, by some 
horrid miracle, retreated leaving naked 
rocks which till that moment had never been 
seen by mortal eyes; hideous and grotesque 
rocks covered with slime and ooze. 

And she stood alone staring at them. 

Very late that night alone in her bed- 
room she sat before a mirror and looked 
into it, saying good by te the self which she 
had cherished and fostered so long, had 
lived for recklessly sometimes, ruthlessly 
almost always. She saw a worn, but still 
very handsome, woman. But she told her- 
self that the woman was hideous. For 
really she was looking at the woman under- 
neath, the woman who was going to emerge 
very soon into the daylight, with a frankly 
lined face crowned with gray, or perhaps 
even white hair, at the woman who was 
the truth, at herself. This woman before 
her was only a counterfeit, a marvelously 
clever artificiality. 

Yes, the artificiality was marvelously 
clever! The Greek had been worth his 
money. He had created a sort of human 
orchid, whose petals showed few, wonder- 
fully few, signs of withering. 

But she had wanted to be not the orchid 
but really the rose. And so she was down 
in the dust. 

Poor old Adela Sellingworth who, in a 
very short time—how long exactly would 
the Greek’s work take to crumble?— 
would look even older than fifty! 

She turned out the lights presently and 
got into bed. When she had made the big 
bedroom dark, and had stretched her long 
body out between the sheets of Irish 
linen, she felt terrifically tired, tired in 
body and spirit, but somehow not in mind. 
Her mind was almost horribly alive and 
full of agility. It brought visions before 
her; it brought voices into her ears. __ 

She saw men of the underworld sitting 
together in shadows and whispering about 
her, using coarse words, undressing het 
character, commenting upon it without 
mercy, planning how they would make ust 
of it to their advantage. She heard them 
laughing about her and about all the 
women like her. 
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And presenily she saw an old woman, 
with a white face, a withered throat and 
_ vague eyes, an old woman in a black wig, 
smiling as she decked herself out in the 
Sellingworth jewels. 

Miss Van Tuyn, enthroned among dis- 
tinguished and definite Georgians, in a 
nimbus of smoke, presently began to 
wonder what had become of a certain 
young man. Despite the clamor of voices 
about her and the necessity for showing 
incessantly that she was cleverer than any 
Georgian of them all, her mind would slip 
away to Berkeley Square. Her power of 
attraction was quite evidently being seri- 
ously challenged. She was now certain 
that Craven had not merely gone to No. 
4-A, but had also gone in. 

That was unnecessary. It was even 
very strange. For she, Beryl Van Tuyn. 
was at least thirty-six years younger than 
Lady Sellingworth. 

Miss Van Tuyn was really as fond of 
Lady Sellingworth as she could be of a 
woman. She felt strongly the charm 
which so many others had felt. Lady 

‘ Sellingworth also interested her brain and 
aroused strongly the curiosity which was 
a marked feature of her make-up. But 
till this moment Miss Van Tuyn had never 
thought of Lady Sellingworth as a possible 
rival to herself. 

Young Craven was very good looking, 
and there was something interesting about 
his personality. His casual manner, which 
was nevertheless very polite, was attrac- 
tive. His blue eyes and black hair gave 
him an almost romantic appearance. He 
was very quiet but was certainly far from 
being cold. And he undoubtedly under- 
stood a great deal and must have had 
many experiences of which he never talked. 
Miss Van Tuyn was subtle enough to know 
that he was subtle too. She had made up 
her mind to explore his subtlety. And now 
some one else was exploring it in Berkeley 
Square. The line reappeared in her low 
white forehead and her cult for Lady 
Sellingworth, like flannel steeped in water, 
underwent a shrinking process. She felt 
strongly the indecency of grasping cld age. 

The heat and the noise seemed to swell 
with the passing of the hours, and a 
curious and anemic brutality dawned with 
the midnight upon many of the faces 
around the narrow tables. They looked 
at the same time bloodless and hard. It 
was as if all faces were undressed. 

Dick Garstin, the famous painter, a 
small slight clean-shaven man, who looked 
like an intellectual jockey with his power- 
ul curved nose, thin close-set lips, blue 
cheeks and prominent bony chin, and 
who fostered the illusion deliberately by 
dressing in large checked suits of a sporting 
cut with big buttons and mighty pockets, 
kept on steadily drinking green char- 
treuse and smoking small, almost black 
cigars. 

Miss Van Tuyn was an admirer of Dick 
Garstin. She thought him a great painter, 
but apart from his gift his mind interested 
er intensely. 

“Have you ever heard of Lady Selling- 
Worth?” she said, leaning her elbow on the 
marble table in front of her. 

He finished one more chartreuse and 
turned his small black eyes upon her. 
‘Never. Why should I have? I hate 

“Miss Van Tuyn suppressed a smile at 

the absurd and hackneyed phrase which 
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heads of State Conservatories. Successful 25 
years. Play chords AT ONCE and complete 
Piece in every key, WITHIN 4 LESSONS. 
Reientific yet easy to und Full; a. For inners or teachers, 
old or young. ALL MUSIC FREE. Diploma granted. Write today for 64 
page free book, «How to Learn Piano or Organ,”” 


M4. L. QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio (P31, 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 


Learn to Dance 


CAN TEACH YOU Fox-Trot, One-Step, Two-Step, 
al **ap-to-the-minute’’society dances 
in a few hours--at home--in private by the wonderful 
Peak System of Mail Instruction 
REMARKABLE NEW METHOD. Easy--fascinating. 
it. No music--no r 
for FREE Information and Low Sarprise Offer. 3! 
WILLIAM CHANDLER PEAK, M. B. 
lio 8 4737 Broadway Chicago, Ill. 


BEFORE YOU BUILD KNOW ABOUT 


LUNKEN WINDOWS 


A double-hung window; 100% ven- ere Tight 

tilation; sash and fiy 

ding hotels everywhere. 

| Wee bled. Shipped ready for use; built 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL into any wall. ‘Write for detalle. 


| Desk 214. Washington, D.C. The Lunken Window (o., 
,O. 


"100% 
Opening 
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The whole country is reading 


NEW NOVEL 
HELEN OF THE 
OLD HOUSE 


A heart gripping romance of American 
life today, a novel of love and stirring 
incident. Ina book which is as true to 
life as life itself, Harold Bell Wright deals 
with the present spirit of unrest among 
all classes and points the way to indus- 
trial peace. The New York Times says 
of this book: ‘There is no use predicting 
a wide sale for “Helen of the Old House,” 
the sale is a foregone conclusion. It is a 
profound conviction that causes J 
Mr. Wright to compose the 
‘ books that carry his name, and 
; one cannot but feel this 
sincerity in his words.”’ 


Get your copy today. 
It’s a book you'll read 
again and again! 


At All Booksellers 
$2.00 


Write for free catalog of \ 
latest books in all fields. \ 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
35 West 32nd St. New York 


STUDY AT HOME 
Become a lawyer. Legally 
trained men win high positions 
and big success in business and 
public life. Greater opportunities 
now than ever before. inde 
pendent--be aleader. Lawyers earn 
$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 
We guide youstep by step. You can train at home 
during spare time. Let us send you records and letters 
from Lasalle students admitted to the bar in various 
states. Money refunded according to our Guarantee 
Bond if dissatisfied. Degree of fi. B. conferred. 
Thousands of successful students enrolled. Low cost, easy \e 
We furnish all text material, including fourteen-yolume Law 
Library. Get our valuable 120-page **Law Guide’’ and **‘Evidence’’ 
books FREE. Send for them—NOW. 
LaSalle Extension University, Odeot [155-L Chicago 


Save Money 


ERE’S the biggest value ever 
offered in Alarm Clocks. This 
well-known “‘Gilbert’’ has a Ra- 
dium Dial showing ‘‘Time 
in sight, Day or Night.”” 
Can be seen in the dark 
from 7 to 10 ft. away. 
Height 6 inches. Di- 
ameter 4% inches. 
THIS $5 “GILBERT” 
ALARM CLOCK 
has made friends in 
thousands of homes. 
Its beaming white nu- 
merals and hands against 
its grey dial sing outa 
cheerful “‘Good Morn- 
ing.”’ Has never been 
sold under $5.00. Don’t 
wait. Ordertoday. While 
they last, price is only 


121 B—LADIES’ CAMEO RING 
Any woman will be delighted to 
get this ring for Xmas. If is 
made in 10K Gold set with a 
charmin, and white shell 
Cameo. d by 50 
upto$6. Our price only 
121 Send size when ordering. 
27th ANNUAL GIFT BOOK—FREE 

Has 168 pagesillustrated withthousands of fine jewelry 
Xmas suggestions. "ll return 


Free on request. 4 
your money if you don’t like the above clock or ring. 
in Business 27 Years 


BAIRD-NORTH C9? 


854 BROAD ST., PROVIDENCE R.I. 


| almost fierce attention. 


reminded her of picture papers. For a 
‘moment she thought of Dick Garstin as a 
sort of inverted snob. But she wanted 
something from him, so she pursued her 
conversational way and inflicted upon him 
a rapid description of Lady Sellingworth, 
as she had been and as she was, recording 
the plunge from artificial youth into per- 
fectly natural elderliness which had now, 
to her thinking, become definite old age. 

The painter gave her a sort of deep and 
melancholy attention. 

“‘She had been thrown off by some lover. 
In a moment of furious despair, thinking 
all was over for her forever, she let every- 
thing go. And then she hadn’t the cheek 
to try to take any of it back. All the moral 
bravery isin the underworld. That is why 
I paint it.” 

‘That is absolute truth,” said Jennings, 
who was sitting next to Dick Garstin and 
smoking an enormous pipe. “The lower 
you go the more truth you find.” 

“Then I suppose the gutter is full of it,” 
said Miss Van Tuyn. 

“The Café Royal is,” said Garstin. 
“There are free women here. Cora, 
for instance—” he pointed to a table a 
little way off, at which a woman was sitting 
alone—‘‘do you suppose Cora cares one 
single damn what you or I or anyone else 
thinks of her? She knows we all know 
exactly what she is and it makes not a 
particle of difference to her. She'll tell 
you, or anvone else, what her nature is. 
If vou don’t happen to like it you can go 
to hell—for her. That’s a free woman. 
Look at her face. Why it’s great because 
her life and what she is is written all over 
it. I’ve painted her and I'll paint her 
again. She’s a human document, not a 
sentimental valentine. Waiter! Waiter!” 

His sonorous bass rolled out dominating 
the uproar around him. Miss Van Tuyn 
looked at the woman he had been speaking 
of. She was tall, emaciated, high-shoul- 
dered. Her face was dead-white, with 
brightly painted lips. She had dark and 
widely dilated eves which looked hungry, 
observant and desperate. The steadiness 
of their miserable gaze was like that of an 
animal. Her expression was intense but ab- 
stracted. In front of her was a small tumbler 
half full of a liquid the color of water. 

A waiter brought Garstin a gin and soda. 

‘““Cora—a free woman by God!” he ob- 
served, lighting another of his small, but 
deadly cigars. 

“Well, I’m a free woman,” said Miss 
Van Tuyn, in answer to Garstin’s excla- 
mation about Cora. “But you’ve never 
bothered to paint me.” 

““You’re too much the out-of-door type 
for me,” said Garstin, looking at her with 
“There isn’t 
a line about you except now and then in 
your forehead just above the nose. And 
even that only comes from bad temper.” 

“Really, Dick!” said Miss Van Tuyn, 
“vou are absurd. It’s putting your art 
into a strait waistcoat only to paint Café 
Royal types. But if you want lines Lady 
Sellingworth ought to sit for you.”’ 

Her mind that night could not detach 
itself from Lady Sellingworth. In the 
midst of the noise and crush and strong 
light of the café she continually imagined 


a spacious, quiet and dimly lit room, very . 


calm, very elegant, faintly scented with 
flowers; she continually visualized two 
figures near together talking quietly, 
earnestly, confidentially. 
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Closing time put an end at last to the 
fracas of tongues. 

There was a general movement. Miss 
Van Tuyn put on her hat and fur coat, the 
latter with the assistance of Jennings, 
Garstin slipped into a yellow and brown 
ulster, and jammed a soft hat on to his 
head with its thick tangle of hair. 

“A free woman—by God!” he said once 
more, swinging round to where Miss Van 
Tuyn was standing between Jennings and 
Thapoulos. “T’ll paint her again, 
make a masterpiece of her.” 

“T’m sure you will. But now walk with 
me to the Hyde Park Hotel. It’s on your 
way to Chelsea.” 

“She doesn’t care whether I paint her 
or not. Cora doesn’t care. Art means 
nothing to her. She’s out for life, hunks 
of life. She’s after life like a hungry dog 
after the refuse on a scrap heap. That’s 
why I'll paint her. She’s hungry. Look 
at her face.” 

Miss Van Tuyn, perhaps moved by the 
sudden, almost ferocious urgency of his 
loud bass voice, turned to have a last look 
at the woman who was “‘out for life;”’ but 
Cora was already lost in the crowd, and 
instead of gazing into the dead white face 
which suggested to her some strange putre- 
faction, she gazed full into the face of a 
man. 

He was not far off, by the doorway 
through which people were streaming out 
into Regent Street, and he happened to be 
looking at her. She had been expecting 
to see a whiteness which was corpse-like. 
Instead she was almost startled by the 
sight of a skin which suggested to her one 
of her own precious bronzes in Paris. 
And he was marvelously handsome as some 
of her bronzes were handsome, with strong, 
manly, finely cut features; audacious fea- 
tures, she thought. His mouth specially 
struck her by its full-lipped audacity. He 
was tall and had an athletic figure. 

She could not help swiftly thinking what 
a curse the modern wrappings of such a 
figure were; the tubes of cloth or serge— 
he wore blue serge—the unmeaning waist- 
coat with tie and pale blue collar above it. 
the double-breasted jacket. And then 
she saw his eyes. Magnificent eyes, she 
thought them, soft, intelligent, appealing, 
brown like his skin and hair. And they 
were gazing at her with a sort of sympa- 
thetic intention. 

Suddenly she felt oddly restored. Real- 
ly she had had a bad evening. Things had 
not gone quite right for her. 

This brown stranger’s gaze was really 
like manna falling from heaven in a hun- 
gry land. She boldly returned the gaze, 
keeping, however, all meaning out of her 
eyes. She merely stared, trusting to her 
own beauty. And as she stared she tried 
to sum up the stranger, and failed. She 
guessed him a little over thirty, but not 
much. And there somehow, after the 
quick instinctive guess at his age, she 
stuck. 

“Come on, Beryl!” 

Garstin’s deep strong voice startled her. 
At that moment she felt angry with him 
for calling her by her Christian name, 
though he had done it ever since they had 
first made friends—if they were friends— 
in Paris two years ago, when he had come 
to have a look at her bronzes with a French 
painter whom she knew well. x 

“You are going to walk back with me? 

“To be sure Iam. He is devilish g 
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looking, but he ought to be out of those 
clothes.” 

“Dick!” 

He smiled at her sardonically. She 
knew that he seldom missed anything, but 
his sharp observation in the midst of the 
squash of people going out of the café took 
her genuinely aback. And then he had 
got at her thought, at one of her most 
definite thoughts at least, about the brown 
stranger! 

“You are disgustingly clever,” she said, 
as they made their way out, followed by 
the Georgians and their attendant cosmo- 
politans. “I believe I dislike you for it 
tonight.” 

He smiled, curling up the left corner of 
his sensual mouth. 

“Come on then.” 

He thrust an arm through hers and 
almost roughly, but forcibly, got her away 
through the throng. As he did so she was 
pushed by, or accidentally pushed against, 
several people. For a brief instant she 
was in contact with a tall man. She felt 
his side, the bone of one of his hips. It 
was the man who had looked at her in the 
café. She saw in the night the gleam 
of his big brown eyes looking down into 
hers. Then she and Garstin were tramp- 
ing—Garstin always seemed to be tramping 
when he walked—over the pavement of 
Regent Street. 

Presently they were passing the Ritz. 
They got away from the houses on that 
side. Now on their left were the tall 
railings that divided them from the 
stretching spaces of the park shrouded in 
the darkness and mystery of night. 

“Well, my girl, what are you after?” 
said Garstin, who never troubled about the 
conventionalities; and seemed never to 
care what anyone thought of him and his 
ways. “Go ahead. Let me have it.” 

“T wanted to tell you something about 
Lady Sellingworth which has puzzled me 
and a friend of mine. It is a sort of 
social mystery.” 

She told him about the theft of Lady 
Sellingworth’s jewels, her neglect of all 
endeavor to recover them, her immediate 
plunge into middle age after the theft, and 
her avoidance of general society ever since. 

“What do you make of it?” she asked, 
when she had finished. 


“Does your little mind find it mys- | 


terious?”’ 

“Well, isn’t it rather odd for a woman 
who loses fifty thousand pounds’ worth of 
jewels never to try to get them back?” 

“Not if they were stolen by a lover.” 

Miss Van Tuyn said nothing for two or 
three minutes. Her mind had gone from 
Lady Sellingworth to Craven, and then 
flitted on—she didn’t know why—to 
the man who had gazed at her so strangely 
in the Café Royal. She had been feeling 
rather neglected, badly treated almost, and 
his look had restored her to her normal 
Supreme self-confidence. The fact would 
always be to the stranger’s credit. She 
wondered very much who he was. His 
good looks had almost startled her. She 

an also to wonder what Garstin had 
thought of him. 

“That man—” she said abruptly. 

I was just wondering when we should 
get to him!” interjected Garstin. “I 
thought your old dowager wouldn’t keep 
us away from him long.” 

Didn't you think him a wonderful 
type?” 
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At Smart Affairs 


WHEREVER fashionable women 


gather, their acceptance of the 
mesh bag as the correct style accessory 
is easily apparent. Its graceful lines 


and gleaming beauty add a note of 


smartness which no other bag can 
bestow. 


In purchasing a mesh bag prudence dic- 
tates the advisability of finding the 
name “Whiting & Davis” on the frame. 
It guarantees superior design and work- 


manship; and that the bag is made of 


the famous original “Whiting” soldered 
mesh—the strongest and most durable. 


WHITING & DAVIS CO. 


Plainville (Norfolk Co.) Mass. 


Whiting & Davis Mesh 

Bags are made in many 

beautiful designs, at a 

wide range of prices. 

Your dealer can supply 


Whiting Davis sz: 


MADE OF THE FAMOUS “WHITING SOLDERED MESH 


}| By the S.S.CARONIA of theCUNARD LINE 


JAN. 2871922 — DURATION 61 DAYS 
| Strictly Limited to 350 Guests 


The Itinerary includes visits to 
MADEIRA, SPAIN, GIBRALTAR, 
ALGIERS, MONTE CARLO, NICE, 
NAPLES,EGYPT,PALESTINE,CON- 
STANTINOPLE, ATHENS, ROME. 


Sailing from New York 


cas 


ABLACH 


Face Powper 


It’s the powder, and not the box, that makes 
Labiache the favorite among fair women. 
It’s the powder and not the perfume, that 
bespeaks its purity—charm— 
and satisfying comfort. 


They 


Refuse Substitutes 
may be dan- 

gerous. Flesh, White 

Pink or Cream, 


annually. Send 10c. 
for a sam 
BEN. 


box. 


LEVY CO. 
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DIAMONDS 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 
of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 


-and save 20 to 40% 


For over 45 years the house of Jason Weiler & 

s, of Boston, has been one of the leading 

diamond importing concerns in America selling 

to jewelers. However, a large business is done 

direct by mail with customers at importing 

prices! Here are several diamond offers— 

direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- 

strate our position to name prices on diamonds 

that should surely interest any present or 
prospective diamond purchaser. 

This one carat diamond is of 

fine brilliancy and perfectly 

cut, Mounted in Tiffany style 

14K, solid gold setting, Order 

this diamond, take it to any 

comer, and if he says it can 

duplicated for less than 

$200. send it back and 

your money will be returned 

once without a quibble. 


at 
Our Price di 
1 carat, $145.00 to vou: $145.00 
PRICES ON OTHER 
DIAMOND RINGS 
Men’s and Ladies’ Styles 
carat $31.00 


3gcarat 50.00 
lo carat 73.00 
34 carat - 108.00 
lcarat 145.00 


carats 
carats - 290.00 
Men's 
3carats - 435.00] pismond $225.00 
Money refunded if these Ring 
diamonds can be pur-| Perfectly cut blue-white 
chased elsewhere for less | diamond of exception- 
than one-third more. ally fine brilliancy— 
Prices vary according to mounted in 14K, Solid 
style of mountings. See] green gold oe. New 
our free catalog, illustra- ] SQUare top style. Side 
ting all the latest style | exquisitely hand carved 
Rings, Brooches, Pen- | in Grecian design, Dia- 
dants, Ear-rings, etc. mond is embedded in 
solid platinum top. 
We refer you as to our reliability to 
any bank or newspaper in Boston 


If desired, rings will be sent 

toany bank you may name es 
or to any Express Co., with =——= 
privilege ot examination. 

Our diamond guarantee 


for full value forall time 


goes with every purchase. i 
WRITE TODAY ii f 
FOR THISS- if IH. H 
VALUAB 


This book is beautifully 
illustrated. Tells how 
to judge, select and buy 
diamonds. Tells how jj} 
they mine, cut and mar- | // 
ket diamonds. This 
book gives weights, 
sizes, prices of a Mil- 
lion Dollars’ worth of 
Diamonds. 


A copy will be mailed to 
you FREE on receipt of your name and address. 


Jason Weiler & Sons 


369 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Diamond Importers since 1876 


Foreign Agencies: Lendon, Amsterdam and Paris games 


Famous FRENCH Depilatory’ 
i for removing hair 


A delicately per- 
fumed powder; re- 
moves hair, leaves 
skin smooth, white; 
for arms, limbs, face. 
Price in U. S. and 
Canada soc and $1, 
large size contain- 
ing complete mix- 
ing outfit. Else- 
where 75c and $1.50. 
At drug and de- 
partment stores. 
Send 10c¢ for trial 
_ sample and booklet 
Hawi & RUcKEL 
106 Waverly Place 
New York 
Makers of Sozodont 


“Tell me! If you want to paint some 
one what do you do?” 

“Do? Go up and tell them to come 
along to the studio.” 

“Whether you know them or not?” 

“Of course.” 

“You ought to paint that man——” 

“Just because you want me to pick him 
up and then introduce him to you. I 
don’t paint for reasons of that kind.” 

“Have you ever seen him before to- 
night?” 

“Yes. I saw him last night.” 

“For the first time?” 

“cc Yes.” 

“At the Café Royal?” 

“What do you think he is?” 

“Probably a successful blackmailer.” 

For some obscure reason Miss Van 
Tuyn felt outraged by this opinion of 
Garstin! 

“You are beginning to see the morphia 
maniac, the drunkard, the cocaine fiend, 
the prostitute, the——” 

“Blackmailer?” 

“Yes, the blackmailer, if you like, in 
everyone you meet. You live in a sort 
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of bad dream, Dick. You paint in a bad 
dream. If you go on like this you will loge 
all sense of the true values.” 

“But I honestly do believe the man yoy 
want me to pick up and then introduce to 
you to be a successful blackmailer,”’ 

“Why? Do you know anything about 
him?” 

‘Absolutely nothing.” 

“Then your supposition about him js 
absurd and rather disgusting.”’ 

“Instead of using the word supposition 
in connection with a fellow like myself 
your discrimination should have led you 
to choose the word instinct.” 

“Oh?” 

“Let’s cross over. Catch on!” 

They crossed to the side of the road next 
to Hyde Park. 

“My instinct tells me that the magnifi- 
cently handsome man who stared at you 
tonight is of the tribe that lives by making 
those who are indiscreetly susceptible to 
beauty pay heavy tribute, in hard cash or 
its equivalent. He is probably a king in 
the underworld. Perhaps I really will 
paint him. No, I’m not coming in.” 

He left her on the doorstep of the hotel 
and tramped off towards Chelsea. 


Can a woman of sixty win and hold the love of a man half her age? The story of 

Lady Sellingworth is already causing countrywide discussion of that question. 

Some say, “Absurd!” But others, experienced in life, sagely shake their heads. 

The revelation of the answer is begun in the next instalment of this great novel, 
in December COSMOPOLITAN. 


The Go-Getter 


(Continued from page 24) 


He shook his head. ‘‘What sort of stock 
is it?” he asked. 

“Humboldt County, California, spruce 
and it’s coarse and stringy and wet and 
heavy and smells just like a skunk di- 
rectly after using. I’m afraid Skinner’s 
going to start you at the bottom—and 
skunk spruce is it.” 

“Can you drive nails in it, Mr. Ricks?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Does anybody ever buy skunk spruce, 
sir?”’ 

“Oh, occasionally, one of our bright 
young men digs up a half-wit who’s willing 
to try anything once. Otherwise, of 
course, we would not continue to manu- 
facture it. Fortunately, Bill, we have 
very little of it, but whenever our woods 

runs across a good tree he hasn’t the 
heart to leave it standing, and as a result, 
we always have enough skunk spruce on 
hand to keep our salesmen humble.” 

“T can sell anything—at a price,” 
Comrade Peck replied unconcernedly, 
and continued on his way back to the 
office. 


IV 


For two months Cappy Ricks saw noth- 
ing of Bill Peck. That enterprising vet- 
eran had been sent out into the Utah 
Arizona, New Mexico and Texas territory 
the moment he had familiarized himself 
with the numerous details regarding 
freight rates, weights and the mills he 
represented, all things which a salesman 
should be familiar with before he starts 


out gn’the road. From Salt Lake City 


he wired in an order for two carloads of 
larch rustic and in Ogden he managed to 
inveigle a retail yard with which Mr. 


Skinner had been trying to do business for 
years, into sampling a carload of skunk 
spruce boards, random lengths and grades, 
at a dollar above the price given him by 
Skinner. In Arizona he worked up some 
new business in mining timbers, but it was 
not until he got into the heart of Texas 
that Comrade Peck really commenced to 
demonstrate his selling ability. Eventu- 
ally he completed his circle and worked 
his way home, via Los Angeles, pausing, 
however, in the San Joaquin Valley to sell 
two more carloads of skunk spruce. When 
this order was wired in, Mr. Skinner came 
to Cappy Ricks with the telegram. 

“Well, I must admit Comrade Peck can 
sell lumber,” he announced grudgingly. 
“He has secured five new accounts and 
here is an order for two more carloads of 
skunk spruce. I'll have to raise his salary 
about the first of the year.” 

“My dear Skinner, why the devil wait 
until the first of the year? Your perni- 
cious habit of deferring the inevitable 
parting with money has cost us the services 
of more than one good man. You know 
you have to raise Comrade Peck’s salary 
sooner or later, so why not do it now and 
smile like a dentifrice advertisement while 
you're doing it? Comrade Peck will feel 
a whole lot better as a result, and who 
knows? He may conclude you’re a human 
being, after all, and learn to love you.” 

“Very well, sir. I'll give him the same 
salary Andrews was getting before . Peck 
took over his territory.” 

“Skinner, you make it impossible for me 
to refrain from showing you who's bos 
around here. He’s better than Andrews, 
isn’t he?” 

“T think he is, sir.” 

“Well then, for the love of a square deal, 
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him more and pay it to him from the 
first day he went to work. Getout. You 
make me nervous. By the way, how is 
Andrews getting along in his Shanghai 

“He’s helping the cable company pay 
its income tax. Cables about three times 
a week on matters he should decide for 
himself. Matt Peasley is disgusted with 

m.” 

“Ah! Well, I’m not disappointed. And 
I suppose Matt will be in here before long 
to remind me that I was the bright boy who 
picked Andrews for the job. Well, I did, 
but I call upon you to remember, Skinner, 
when I’m assailed, that Andrews’s appoint- 
ment was temporary.” 

“Ves, sir, it was.” 

“Well, I suppose I'll have to cast about 
for his successor and beat Matt out of his 
cheap ‘I told you so’ triumph. I think 
Comrade Peck has some of the earmarks 
of a good manager for our Shanghai office, 
but I'll have to test him a little further.” 
He looked up humorously at Mr. Skinner. 
“Skinner, my dear boy,” he continued, 
“I’m going to have him deliver a blue 
vase.” 

Mr. Skinner’s cold features actually 
glowed. “Well, tip the chief of police 
and the proprietor of the store off this 
time and save yourself some money,” he 
warned Cappy. He walked to the window 
and looked down into California Street. 
He continued to smile. 

“Ves,” Cappy continued dreamily, ‘I 
think I shall give him the thirty-third 
degree. You'll agree with me, Skinner, 
that if he delivers the blue vase he'll be 
worth ten thousand dollars a year as our 
Oriental manager?” 

“T’'ll say he will,” Mr. Skinner replied 
slangily. 

“Very well, then. Arrange matters, 
Skinner, so that he will be available for 
me at one o’clock, a week from Sunday. 
I'll attend to the other details.” 

Mr. Skinner nodded. He was still 
oting when he departed for his own 
office. 


V 


A WEEK from the succeeding Saturday, 
Mr. Skinner did not come down to the 
office, but a telephone message from his 
home informed the chief clerk that Mr. 
Skinner was at home and somewhat in- 
disposed. The chief clerk was to advise 
Mr. Peck that he, Mr. Skinner, had con- 
templated having a conference with the 
latter that day, but that his indisposition 
would prevent this. Mr. Skinner hoped 
to be feeling much better tomorrow, and 
since he was very desirous of a conference 
with Mr. Peck before the latter should 
depart on his next selling pilgrimage, on 
Monday, would Mr. Peck be good enough 
to call at Mr. Skinner’s house at one o’clock 
Sunday afternoon? 

Promptly at one o’clock the following 
day, Bill Peck reported at the general 
Manager’s house. He found Mr. Skinner 
in bed, reading the paper and looking sur- 
Prisingly well. He trusted Mr. Skinner 
felt better than he looked. Mr. Skinner 
did, and at once entered into a discussion 

the new customers, other prospects he 
Particularly desired Mr. Peck to approach, 
new business to be investigated, and further 
details without end. And in the midst of 
their conference Cappy Ricks telephoned. 
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All Races 


are learning a new way to clean teeth 


They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


This new way to clean teeth is spreading 
all the world over. Leading dentists 
everywhere advise it. To millions of people 
it is daily bringing whiter, safer teeth. 


Everyone should make this ten-day 
test. See and feel the benefits it brings. 
Compare the new way with the old. 


To fight film 


That viscous film you feel on teeth is 
their chief enemy. It clings to teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. It dims the 
luster, spoils the beauty and causes 
most tooth troubles. 


Film is what discolors, not the teeth. 
Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in con- 
tact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. 


Much stays intact 


The ordinary tooth paste does not 
effectively combat film. The _ tooth 
brush, therefore, leaves much of it in- 
tact. So teeth discolor and decay de- 
spite the daily brushing. Very few 
people escape. 


Dental science has long sought ways to 
fight the film. Two ways have now been 
found. High authorities advise them. 
Many careful tests have proved them. 


Both are embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. And this modern 
tooth paste, nearly all the world over, 
is bringing a new dental era. 


This pleasant ten-day test 


We supply a pleasant ten-day test to 
everyone who asks. That test is most 
convincing. The results are a revela- 
tion. 

Each use fights film in two effective 
ways. It also brings three other effects 
which authorities deem essential. 


It multiplies the salivary -flow. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest starch deposits that 
cling. It multiplies the alkalinity of 
the saliva, to neutralize the acids which 
cause tooth decay. 


PAT. OFF. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every ap- 
plication brings five desired effects. Approved 
by highest authorities, and now advised by 
leading dentists everywhere. All druggists 
supply the large tubes. 


Thus every use immensely aids the 
natural forces designed to protect the 
teeth 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. 

Watch the five effects. Repeat them 
for ten days. Then let the clear results 
show you what this method means, 
both to you and yours. Cut out the 
coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free“ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 121, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family d 
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Works on 
any current= 


$12.50 complete 


Don’t Have Wrinkles, 
Lines and Crow’s Feet 


If your complexion is dull and blotchy, 
itis a confession of self-neglect. You need 
not look old or become unattractive. A 
clever woman is known by the youthful- 
ness she keeps. But cosmetics, alone, are 
not sufficient. To properly care for your 
skin, hair, scalp, shoulders; to be guarded 
ag inst those dreadful age-bringers: head- 
aches, nervousness, fatigue and insomnia, 
you need the soothing, building-up treat- 
ments that only home electric massage 
makes possible. 


Send today for one dainty little beauty- 
secret booklet ““The Woman Who.” Ie 
tells how electric massage banishes crow’'s 
feet, removes puffiness under eyes, irons 
out forehead wrinkles, etc. But get aStar 
Vibrator! This new Electric Massage 
Vibrator—big, handsome, powerful—yet 
li inweight—is anadjunct tothe smart- 
est vanity table. Itis sturdily made, finish- 
ed in sparkling nickel, and provided with 
a trouie-proof motor that uses any cur- 
rent. Has start-and-stop button right in 
the handle. Four specialized applicators, 
fac al-massage. hair-and-scalp,cold cream 
applicator and the general-purpose ap- 
plicator, make the Star useful in dozens 
of ways. 


The Star Motor 
“Uibrator 


BEST FOR HOME MASSAGE 


At Drug, Department, Hardware and Electrical 
Goods Stores. In handsome black leatherized bor, 
Canadian price, $17.50). If 


a 
Mig. Co., Dept. 212, Torrington, Conn. 


What Makes Success? 
See page 115 of this issue 


The Vapor 
Treatment 
for Coughs 
and Colds 


_The time for Vapo-Cresoene is at the first indica- 
ton of a cold or sore throat, which are so often the 
warnings of dangerous complications. 

Simple to use; you just light the little lamp that vapor- 
izes the Cresoene and place it near the bed at night. 

The soothing ant‘septic vapor is breathed all nizht. 
making breathing easy, relieving t cough and 
easing the sore throat and congested chest. 

Cresolene is recommended for Whooping Cough, 
Spasmodic Croup, Influenza, Bronchitis, Coughs 
and Nasai Catarrh. Its germicidal qualities make it a 
reliable protection where these diseases are epidemic. 
it gives great reiief in Asthma. 


Cresolene has been recommended and used for the past 

42 years. The benefit derived from it is unquestionable. 

Sold by druggists. Send for descriptive booklet 11, The 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York, 
or Leming-Miles Bidg., Montreal, Canada. 


A portable telephone stood on a com- 
mode beside Mr. Skinner’s bed, so the 
latter answered immediately. Comrade 
Peck watched Skinner listen attentively 
for fully two minutes, then heard him say: 

““Mr. Ricks, I’m terribly sorry. I'd love 
to do this errand for you, but really I’m 
under the weather. In fact, I’m in bed 
as I speak to you now. But Mr. Peck is 
here with me and I’m sure he'll be very 
happy to attend to the matter for you.” 

“By all means,”’ Bill Peck hastened to 
assure the general manager. ‘‘Who does 
Mr. Ricks want killed and where will he 
have the body delivered?” 

Bill Peck took. the telephone. “Good 
afternoon, Mr. Ricks.” 

“Hello, old soldier. What are you doing 
this afternoon?”’ 

“Nothing—after I conclude my confer- 
ence with Mr. Skinner. By the way, he 
has just given me a most handsome boost 
in salary, for which I am most appreciative. 
I feel, however, despite Mr. Skinner’s 
graciousness, that vou have put in a kind 
word for me with him, and I want to thank 
you——”’ 

“Tut, tut. Not a peep out of vou. sir. 
Not a peep. You get nothing for nothing 
from Skinner or me. However, in view of 
the fact that vou’re feeling kindly toward 
me this afternoon, I wish you'd do a little 
errand for me. I can’t send a boy and I 
hate to make a messenger out of you—er— 
ah—ahem! That is, harumph-h-h——!”’ 

“T have no false pride. Mr. Ricks.” 

“Thank you, Bill. Glad you feel that 
way about it. Bill, I was prowling around 
town this forenoon, after church, and 
down in a store on Sutter Street between 
Stockton and Powell Street, on the right 
hand side as vou face Market Street, I saw 
a blue vase in a window. I have a weak- 
ness for vases. Bill. I’m a sharp on them, 
too. Now, this vase I saw isn’t very ex- 
pensive as vases go—in fact, I wouldn't 
buy it for my collection—but one of the 
finest and sweetest ladies of my acquaint- 
ance has the mate to that blue vase I saw 
in the window, and I know she’d be prouder 
than Punch if she had two of them—one 
for each side of her drawing room mantel, 
understand?” 

‘“Now, I’m leaving from the Southern 
Pacific depot at eight o’clock tonight, 
bound for Santa Barbara to attend her 
wedding anniversary tomorrow night. I 
forget what anniversary it is, Bill, but I 
have been informed by my daughter that 
I'll be very much de trop if I send her any 
present other than something in porcelain 
or China or Cloisonné — well, Bill, this 
crazy little blue vase just fills the order. 
Understagd?”’ 

“Yes, sir. You have described the vase 
—no, you haven’t. What sort of blue is 
it, how tall is it and what is, approximately, 
its greatest diameter? Does it set on a 
base, or does it not? Is it a solid blue, 


| or is it figured?” 


“Tt’s a Cloisonné vase, Bill—sort of old 
Dutch blue, or Delft, with some Oriental 
funny-business on it. I couldn’t describe 
it exactly, but it has some birds and flowers 
onit. It’s about a foot tall and four inches 
in diameter and sets on a teakwood base.” 

“Very well, sir. You shall have it.” 

“ And you'll deliver it to me in stateroom 


A, Car 7, aboard the train at Third and ~ 


Townsend Streets at seven fifty-five to- 
night.” 
“Yes, sir.” 
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“Thank you, Bill. The expense will be 
trifling. Collect it from the cashier jn 
the morning and tell him to charge it to 
my account.” And Cappy hung up. 

At once Mr. Skinner took up the thread 
of the interrupted conference, and it was 
not until three o’clock that Bill Peck left 
his house and proceeded downtown to lo- 
cate Cappy Ricks’s blue vase. 

He proceeded to the block in Sutter 
Street between Stockton and Powell 
Streets, and although he walked patiently 
up one side of the street and down the 
other, not a single vase of any description 
showed in any shop window, nor could he 
find a single shop where such a vase as 
Cappy had described might, perchance, be 
displaved for sale. 

“T think the old boy has erred in the 
coordinates of the target,’ Bill Peck con- 
cluded, “‘or else I misunderstood him. I'l] 
telephone his house and ask him to repeat 
them.”’ 

He did, but nobody was at home except 
a Swedish maid, and all she knew was that 
Mr. Ricks was out and the hour of his re- 
turn was unknown. So Mr. Peck went 
back to Sutter Street and scoured once 
more every shop window in the block. 
Then he scouted two blocks above Powell 
and two blocks below Stockton. Still the 
blue vase remained invisible. 

So he transferred his search to a cor- 
responding area on Bush Street, and when 
that failed, he went painstakingly over 
four blocks of Post Street. He was still 
without results when he moved one block 
further west and one further south and 
discovered the blue vase in a huge plate 
glass window of a shop on Geary Street 
near Grant Avenue. He surveyed it crit- 
ically and was convinced that it was the 
object he sought. 

He tried the door, but it was locked, as 
he had anticipated it would be So he 
kicked the door and raised an infernal 
racket, hoping against. hope that the noise 
might bring a watchman from the rear 
of the building. In vain. He backed out 
to the edge of the sidewalk and read the 
sign over the door: 


B. COHEN’S ART SHOP 


This was a start, so Mr. Peck limped over 
to the Palace Hotel and procured a tele- 
phone directory. By actual count there 
were nineteen B. Cohens scattered 
throughout the city, so before commencing 
to call the nineteen, Bill Peck borrowed the 
city directory from the hotel clerk and 
scanned it for the particular B. Cohen who 
owned the art shop. His search availed 
him nothing. B. Cohen was listed as an 
art dealer at the address where the blue 
vase reposed in the show window. That 
was all. 

“T suppose he’s a commuter,” Mr. Peck 
concluded, and at once proceeded to pro- 
cure directories of the adjacent cities of 
Berkeley, Oakland and Alameda, They 
were not available, so in despair he changed 
a dollar into five cent pieces, sought a tele- 
phone booth and commenced calling up 
all the B. Cohens in San Francisco. 
the nineteen, four did not answer, three 
were temporarily disconnected, six replied 
in Yiddish, five were not the B. Cohen he 
scught, and one swore he was Irish and 
that his name was spelled Cohan and 
pronounced with an accent on both sy- 
lables. 
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The B. Cohens resident in Berkeley, 
Oakland, Alameda, San Rafael, Sausalito, 
Mill Valley, San Mateo, Redwood City 
and Palo Alto were next telephoned to, 
and when this long and expensive task 
was done, ex-Private Bill Peck emerged 


from the telephone booth wringing wet: 


with perspiration and as irritable as a 
ducking hen. Once outside the hotel he 
raised his haggard face to heaven and 
dumbly queried of the Almighty what He 
meant by saving him from quick death on 
the field of honor only to condemn him to 
be talked to death by B. Cohens in civil 
life. 

It was now six o’clock. Suddenly Peck 
had aninspiration. Was the name spelled 
Cohen, Cohan, Cohn, Kohn or Coen? 

“Tf I have to take a Jewish census again 
tonight I'll die,” he told himself desper- 
ately, and went back to the art shop. 

The sign read: B. COHN’S ART 
SHOP. 

“I wish I knew a bootlegger’s joint,” 
poor Peck complained. ‘I’m pretty far 
gone and a little wood alcohol couldn’t 
hurt me much now. Why, I could have 
sworn that name was spelled with an E. 
It seems to me I noted that particularly.” 

He went back to the hotel telephone 
booth and commenced calling up all the B. 
Cohnsin town. There were eight of them 
and six of them were out, one was maudlin 
with liquor and the other was very deaf 
and shouted unintelligibly. 

“Peace hath its barbarities no less than 
war,” Mr. Peck sighed. He changed a 
twenty-dollar bill into nickels, dimes and 
quarters, returned to the hot, ill-smelling 
telephone booth and proceeded to lay 
down a barrage of telephone calls to the 
B. Cohns of all towns of any importance 
contiguous to San Francisco Bay. And 
he was lucky. On the sixth call he located 
the particular B. Cohn in San Rafael, only 
to be informed by Mr. Cohn’s cook that 
Mr. Cohn was dining at the home of a Mr. 
Simons in Mill Valley. 

There were three Mr. Simons in Mill 
Valley, and Peck called them all before 


connecting with the right one. Yes, Mr. 
B. Cohn was there. Who wished to 
speak to him? Mr. Heck? Oh, Mr. 


Lake! A silence. Then—‘ Mr. Cohn says 
he doesn’t know any Mr. Lake and wants 
to know the nature of your business. He 
is dining and doesn’t like to be disturbed 
unless the matter is of grave importance.” 

“Tell him Mr. Peck wishes to speak to 
him on a matter of very great importance,” 
wailed the ex-private. 

“Mr. Metz? Mr. Ben Metz.” 

“No, no, no. Peck—p -e-c-k.” 

“D-e-c-k?” 

.P.” 

“ 

“Oh, yes, E. E—what?” 

“C-K-—” 

“Oh, ves, Mr. Eckstein.” 

“Call Cohn to the ’phone or Ill go over 
there on the next boat and kill you, you 
damned idiot,” shrieked Peck. “Tell 
him his store is on fire.” 

at message was evidently delivered, 
for almost instantly Mr. B. Cohn was 
puffing and spluttering into the ’phone. 

“Iss dot der fire marshal?”’ he managed 
to articulate. 


“Listen, Mr. Cohn. Your store is not 


on fire, but I had to say so in order to get 
you to the telephone. 


I am Mr. Peck, 
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Thirsty Fibre does make 
this a Wonderful Towel 


E is the secret of the most vital of 
towel features—drying power. To the 
user of ordinary towels he brings a surprise 
and satisfaction that any towel should so 
instantly and efficiently perform its duty. 
Wherever towels are used the advent 
of Thirsty Fibre — the heart of ScotTissue 
Towels that dry—marks a new order of 
wash-room efficiency, economy and 
comfort. 

Thirsty Fibre and the things he stands 
for are found only in towels stamped 
ScotTissue. Their use in your wash-rooms 
is evidence of your business acumen as 
well as your consideration for others. 


Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


Let us send “Thirsty Fibre—His Biography.’’ It 
will answer your doubts on the towel question. 


Sug 


II! 


Thirsty Fibre is more than a word or 
name for talking purposes — he stands- 
for absorption superiority. He is descrip- 
tive of the results of processes that can’t 
be copied—Scott processes that make 
ScotTissue Towels absorb four times 
their weight, 
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Fe ony Trained Artists Earn $100 aweek and up. 
eyer 
you a different and practical 
training. 

Study this practical course—taught by the largest 
and most widely known Commercial Art Organiza- 
tion in the field with 20 years’ success—who each 


$c our 
—tor half the cost of mailing—‘4c in stainps. 


WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


th College—a Department of the Meyer 


f you like to draw, develop your talent. 


year produce and sell to advertisers in the United 
States and Canada over ten thousand commercial 
drawings. Who else could give you so wide 


year. It’s a highly paid, intensely in- 
teresting profession, equally open 
to both men arjd women. Home 
study instruction. Get facts before you enroll in any 
special booklet, “Your Opportunity” 


MEYER BOTH COLLEGE 
of COMMERCIAL ART 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St. 
Dept. 22, CHICAGO, ILL. 


modern methods and under the 
supervision of a 


TEACH YOUR CHILD 


In Your Own Home 


an experience? Commercial Art is ajand give him practically the same educational 
business necessity—the demand for he in attendance 
commercial artists is greater ev a e best private school. 

i A unique system by means of which children 
from kindergarten to 12 years of age may be 


ht by correspondence at home by the best 
dance and 
eat day school, established 


1897, with a world-wide reputation for training 
young children. Write for inf rmation to 


THE CALVERT SCHOOL. 
4 Chase Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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Keeps the Hair Wavy, 
Glossy and Beautiful 


“I often find Liquid Silmerine valuable in 
my work, especially when I am in a hurry 
to arrange my coiffure, and particularly for 
scenes where I must ‘look my prettiest’. It 
sheen or lustre which 
shows to suc vantage bart 
under changing lights.” Hey 
Many other popular screen stars praise the 
virtues of this unique product. 


Liquid Silmerine 


large bottle, . $1.00 
Parker-Belmont 
Rose Compact 1.00 


Parker-Belmont 

Powder Compact 1.00 
Powdered Tarkroot 

ace rester) : -OC 

Powdered Barrifiower 

(depilatory) . 1, 
These preparations obtain- 
able at drug stores and 
toilet counters everywhere. 
A great many women now 
consider Liquid Silmerine 
@ real necessity. Splendid 
as a dressing, as well as 
for keeping the hair curly 
and wavy. Pleasant touse. 
Is neithersticky nor greasy, 
Perfectiy harmless. Have 
you tried it? 4 
Parker, Belmont &Co 
134 Madison Street. Chicaco 


Buy Your Xmas 
Gifts Now 


JUST send yourname 
and address for our 128 
ge Christmas book of 

argains in diamonds, 
watches and jewelry. 
Millions of do)lars worth 


is 


8% Yearly Dividends 
Youare guaranteed 
Also 
Write Today / 
for Xmas Catalog 
your name and ad- 
. No obligation. 
al Xmas estelog 
by return mail. 
Explains all the iges 


|asked for Herman Joost. 
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a total stranger to you. You have a blue 
vase in your shop window on Geary Street 
in San Francisco. 
I want to buy it before seven forty-five 
tonight. 
bay and open the store and sell me that 


I want to buy it and 


I want you to come across the 
vase.” 

““Such a business! 
Crazy?” 

“No, Mr. Cohn, I do not. I’m the 
only crazy man talking. I’m crazy for 
that vase and I’ve got to have it right 


Vot you think I am? 


away.” 


“You know vot dot vase costs?” Mr. 
B. Cohn’s voice dripped syrup. 

“No, and I don’t give a hoot what it 
costse I want what I want when I want 
it. get it?” 

“‘Ve-ell, lemme see. Vot time iss it?” 
A silence while B. Cohn evidently looked 
at his watch. . “It iss now a quarter of 
seven, Mr. Eckstein, und der nexd drain 
from Mill Vallev don’t leaf until eight 
o'clock. Dot vill get me to San Francisco 
at eight-fifty—und I am dining mit friends 
und haf just finished my soup.” 

“To hell with your soup. I want that 
blue vase.” 

“Vell, I tell you, Mr. Eckstein, if you 
got to have it, call up my head salesman, 


'Herman Joost, in der Chilton Apardments 


—Prospect three—two—four—nine. und 
tell him I said he should come down right 
avay qvick und sell you dot blue vase. 


| Good by, Mr. Eckstein.” 


And B. Cohn hung up. 

Instantly Peck called Prospect 3249 and 
Mr. Joost’s 
mother answered. She was desolated be- 
cause Herman was not at home, but 
vouchsafed the information that he was 
dining at the country club. Which coun- 
try club? She did not know. So Peck 
procured from the hotel clerk a list of the 
country clubs in and around San Francisco 
and started calling them up. At eight 
o'clock he was still being informed that 
Mr. Juice was not a member, that Mr. 
Luce wasn’t in, that Mr. Coos had been 
dead three months and that Mr. Boos had 
played but eight holes when he received 
a telegram calling him back to New York. 
At the other clubs Mr. Joust was unknown. 

“Licked,” murmured Bill Peck, ‘but 
never let it be said that I didn’t go down 
fighting. I’m going to heave a_ brick 
through that show window, grab the vase 
and run with it.” 

He engaged a taxicab and instructed the 
driver to wait for him at the corner of 
Geary and Stockton Streets. Also, he 
borrowed from the chauffeur a ball peen 
hammer. When he reached the art shop 
of B. Cohn, however, a policeman was 
standing in the doorway, violating the 
general orders of a policeman on duty by 
surreptitiously smoking a cigar. 

“He'll nab me if I crack that window,” 
the desperate Peck decided, and continued 
on down the street, crossed to the other 
side and came back. It was now dark 
and over the art shop B. Cohn’s name 
burned in small red, white and blue electric 
lights. 

And lo, it was spelled B. Cohen! 

Ex-Private William E. Peck sat down 
on a fire hydrant and cursed with rage. 
His, weak deg hurt him, too, and for some 
damnable reason, the stump of his left 
arm developed the feeling that his missing 
hand was itchy. 


“The world is filled with idiots,’” he 


raved furiously. “I’m tired and ['m 
hungry. I skipped luncheon and [’ye 
been too busy to think of dinner.”’ 

He walked back to his taxicab and re. 
turned to the hotel where, hope springing 


eternal in his breast, he called Prospect 


3249 again and discovered that the missing 
Herman Joost had returned to the bosom 


- of his family. To him the frantic Peck 


delivered the message of B. Cohn, where- 
upon the cautious Herman Joost replied 
that he would confirm the authenticity of 
the message by telephoning to Mr. Cohn 
at Mr. Simon’s home in Mill Valley. If 
Mr. B.Cohn or Cohen confirmed Mr. Kek’s 
story he, the said Herman Joost, would be 
at the store sometime before nine o'clock, 
and if Mr. Kek cared to, he might await 
him there. 

Mr. Kek said he would be delighted to 
wait for him there. 

At nine-fifteen Herman Joost appeared 
on the scene. On his way down the street 
he had taken the precaution to pick up 
a policeman and bring him along with him. 
The lights were switched on in the store 
and Mr. Joost lovingly abstracted the blue 
vase from the window. 

““What’s the cursed thing worth?” Peck 
demanded. 

“Two thousand dollars,” Mr. Joost 
replied without so much as the quiver of 
an eyelash. “Cash,” he added, appar- 
ently as an afterthought. 

The exhausted Peck leaned against the 
sturdy guardian of the law and sighed. 
This was the final straw. He had about 
ten dollars in his possession. 

“You refuse, absolutely, to accept my 
check?” he quavered. 

“IT don’t know you, Mr. Peck,” Herman 
Joost replied simply. 

““Where’s your telephone?” 

Mr. Joost led Peck to the telephone and 
the latter called up Mr. Skinner. 

“Mr. Skinner,” he announced, “this ig 
all that is mortal of Bill Peck speaking. 
I’ve got the store open and for two thou- 
sand dollars—cash—I can buy the blue 
vase Mr. Ricks has set his heart upon.” 

Peck, my dear fellow,” Mr. Skinner 
purred sympathetically. ‘Have you beer 
all this time on that errand?” 

“T have. And I’m going to stick on 
the job until I deliver the goods. For 
God’s sake let me have two thousand dol 
lars and bring it down to me at B. Cohen’s 
Art Shop on Geary Street near Grant 
Avenue. I’m too utterly exhausted fo 
go up after it.” 

“My dear Mr. Peck, I haven’t two 
thousand dollars in my house. That is 
too great a sum of money to keep on hand.” 

“Well, then, come downtown, open up 
the office safe and get the money for me.” 

“Time lock on the office safe, Peck 
Impossible.” 

“Well then, come downtown and iden- 
tify me at hotels and cafés and restaurants, 
so I can cash my own check.” 

“Ts your check good, Mr. Peck?” 

The flood of invective which had been 
accumulating in Mr. Peck’s system all the 
afternoon now broke its bounds. He 
screamed at Mr. Skinner a blasphemous 
invitation to betake himself to the lower 
regions. 

“Tomorrow morning,” he promised 
hoarsely, “I’ll beat you to death with the 
stump of my left arm, you miserable, 
blooded, lazy, shiftless slacker.” 


He called up Cappy Ricks’s residente 
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next, and asked for Captain. Matt Peasley, 
whom he knew made his home with his 
father-in-law. Matt Peasley came to the 
telephone and listened sympathetically to 
Peck’s tale of woe. 

“Peck, that’s the worst outrage I ever 
heard of,” he declared. “The idea of set- 
ting you such a task. You take my advice 
and forget the blue vase.” 

“J can’t,” Peck panted. “Mr. Ricks 
will feel mighty chagrined if I failed to get 
the vase to him. I wouldn’t disappoint 
him for my right arm. He’s been a dead 
game sport with me, Captain Peasley.” 

“But it’s too late to get the vase to him, 
Peck. He left the city at eight o’clock 
and it is now almost half past nine.” 

“T know, but if I can secure legal pos- 
session of the vase I’ll get it to him before 
he leaves the train at Santa Barbara at six 
o'clock tomorrow morning.” 

“How?” 

“There’s a flying school out at the 
Marina and one of the pilots there is a 
friend of mine. He'll fly to Santa Barbara 
with me and the vase.” 

“You're crazy.” 

“T know it. Please lend me two thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“What for?” 

“To pay for the vase.” 

“Now I know you’re crazy—or drunk. 
Why, if Cappy Ricks ever forgot himself 
to the extent of paying two hundred ddflars 
for a vase he’d bleed to death in an hour.” 

“Won’t you let me have two thousand 
dollars, Captain Peasley?”’ 

“T will not, Peck, old son. Go home 
and to bed and forget it.” 

“Please. You can cash your checks. 
You're known so much better than I, and 
it’s Sunday night——” 

“And it’s a fine way you keep holy the 
Sabbath day,”” Matt Peasley retorted and 
hung up. 

“Well,” Herman Joost queried, ‘do 
we stay here all night?” 

Bill Peck bowed his head. ‘Look 
here,” he demanded suddenly, “do you 
know a good diamond when you see it?” 

“T do,” Herman Joost replied. 

“Will you wait here until I go to my 
hotel and get one?” 

“Sure.” 

Bill Peck limped painfully away. Forty 
minutes later he returned with a platinum 
ring set with diamonds and sapphires. 

“What are they worth?” he demanded. 

Herman Joost looked the ring over 

vingly and appraised it conservatively 
at twenty-five hundred dollars. 

“Take it as security for the payment of 
my check,” Peck pleaded. “Give me a 
receipt for it and after my check has gone 
through clearing I’ll come back and get 
the ring,” 

Fifteen minutes later, with the blue vase 
packed in excelsior and reposing in a stout 
cardboard box, Bill Peck entered a restau- 
tant and ordered dinner. When he had 
dined he engaged a taxi and was driven 
to the flying field at the Marina. From 
the night watchman he ascertained the 
address of his pilot friend and at midnight, 
with his friend at the wheel, Bill Peck and 

blue vase soared up into the moonlight 
and headed south. 

An hour and a half later they landed in 
a stubble field in the Salinas Valley and, 

idding his friend good-by, Bill Peck 
trudged across to the railroad track and 
sat down. When the train bearing Cappy 
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tions. Its lustrous sheerness and perfect 
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Ricks came roaring down the valley, Peck 
twisted a Sunday paper, with which he 
had provided himself, into an improvised 
torch, which he lighted. Standing be- 
tween the rails he swung the flaming paper 
frantically. 

The train slid to a halt, a brakeman 
opened a vestibule door, and Bill Peck 
stepped wearily aboard. 

“What do you mean by flagging this 
train?” the brakeman demanded angrily, 
as he signaled the engineer to proceed. 
“Got a ticket?” 

“No, but I’ve got the money to pay my 
way. And I flagged this train because 
I wanted to change my method of travel. 
I’m looking for a man in stateroom A of 
car 7, and if you try to block me there’ll be 
murder done.” 

A prolonged ringing at Cappy’s state- 
room door brought the old gentleman to the 
entrance in his night shirt. 

“‘Very sorry to have to disturb you, Mr. 
Ricks,” said Bill Peck, “‘but the fact is 
there were so many Cohens and Cohns and 
Cohans, and it was such a job to dig up two 
thousand dollars, that I failed to connect 
with you at seven forty-five last night, as 
per orders. It was absolutely impossible 
for me to accomplish the task within the 
time limit set, but I was resolved that 
you should not be disappointed. Here 
is the vase. The shop wasn’t within 
four blocks of where you thought it was, 
sir, but I’m sure I found the right 
vase. It ought to be. It cost enough 
and was hard enough to get, so it should 
be precious enough to form a gift for any 
friend of yours.” 

Cappy Ricks stared at Bill Peck as if 
the latter were a wraith. 

“By the Twelve Ragged Apostles!” 
he murmured. “By the Holy Pink-toed 
Prophet! We changed the sign on you 
and we stacked the Cohens on you and we 
set a policeman to guard the shop to keep 
you from breaking the window, and we 
made you dig up two thousand dollars on 
Sunday night in a town where you are 
practically unknown, and while you missed 
the train at eight o’clock, you overtake it 
at two o’clock in the morning and deliver 
the blue vase. Come in and rest your 
poor old game leg, Bill. Brakeman, I’m 
much obliged to you.” 

Bill Peck entered and slumped wearily 
down on the settee. ‘“‘So it was a plant?” 
he croaked, and his voice trembled with 
rage. ‘‘Well, sir, you’re an old man and 
you’ve been good to me, so I do not be- 
grudge you your little joke, but Mr. Ricks, 
I can’t stand things like I used to. My 
leg hurts and my stump hurts and my 
heart hurts——” 

He paused, choking, and the tears of 
impotent rage filled his eyes. ‘You 
shouldn’t treat me that way, sir,”’ he con- 
plained presently. ‘I’ve been trained not 
to question orders, even when they seem 
utterly foolish to me; I’ve been trained to 
obey them—on time, if possible, but if 
impossible, to obey them anyhow. I’ve 
been taught loyalty to my chief—and 
I’m sorry my chief found it necessary to 
make a buffoon of me. I haven’t had a 
very good time the past three years and— 
and—you can—pa-pa-pass your skunk 
spruce and larch rustic and short odd 
length stock to some slacker like Skin- 
ner—and you'd better—arrange—to re- 
place—Skinner. because he’s young— 
enough to—take a _beating—and -I'm 


going to—give it to him—and it'll be q 
hospital—job—sir——”’ 

Cappy Ricks ruffled Bill Peck’s aching 
head with a paternal hand. 

“Bill, old boy, it was cruel—damnably 
cruel, but I had a big job for you and I had 


. to find out a lot of things about you before 


I entrusted you with that job. So I ar. 
ranged to give you the Degree of the Blue 
Vase, which is the supreme test of a go- 
getter. You thought you carried into this 
stateroom a two thousand dollar vase, but 
between ourselves, what you really carried 
in was a ten thousand dollar job as our 
Shanghai manager.” 

“Wha—what!”’ 

“Every time I have to pick out a per- 
manent holder of a job worth ten thousand 
dollars, or more, I give the candidate the 
Degree of the Blue Vase,” Cappy ex- 
plained. “I’ve had two men out of a field 
of fifteen deliver the vase, Bill.” 


Bill Peck-had forgotten his rage, but the — 


tears of his recent fury still glistened in 
his bold blue eyes.. “Thank you, sir. | 
forgive you—and I'll make good in 
Shanghai.” 

“T know you will, Bill. Now, tell me, 
son, weren’t you tempted to quit when you 
discovered the almost insuperable ob- 
stacles I’d placed in your way?” 

‘Yes, sir, I was. I wanted to commit 
suicide before I’d finished telephoning 
all the C-o-h-e-n-s in the world. And 
when I started on the C-o-h-n-s—well, it’s 
this way, sir. I just couldn’t quit because 
that would have been disloyal to a man 
I once knew.” 

“Who was he?” Cappy demanded, and 
there was awe in his voice. 

“He was my brigadier, and he had a 
brigade motto: It shall be done. When 
the divisional commander called him up 
and told him to move forward with his 
brigade and occupy certain territory, our 
brigadier would say: ‘Very well, sir. It 
shall be done.’ If any officer in his brigade 
showed signs of flunking his job because it 
appeared impossible, the brigadier would 
just look at him once—and then that of- 
ficer would remember the motto and go and 
do his job or die trying.” 

“In the army, sir, the esprit de corps 
doesn’t bubble up from the bottom. It 
filters down from the top. An organiza- 
tion is what its commanding officer is— 
neither better nor worse. In my com: 
pany, when the top sergeant handed out a 
week of kitchen police to a buck, that buck 
was out of luck if he couldn’t muster a 
grin and say: ‘All right, sergeant. It 
shall be done.’ 

“The brigadier sent for me once and 
ordered me to go out and get a certain 
German sniper. I’d been pretty lucky— 
some days I got enough for a mess— 
he’d heard of me. He opened a map and 


_said to me, ‘Here’s about where he holes 


up. Go get him, Private Peck.’ Well 
Mr. Ricks, I snapped into it and gave him 
a rifle salute, and said, ‘Sir, it shall be 
done’—and I’ll never forget the look that 
man gave me. He came down to the fi 
hospital to see me after I’d walked into 
one of. those Austrian 88’s. I knew my 
left wing was a total loss and I suspected 
my left leg was about to leave me, and 
was downhearted and wanted to die. He 
came and bucked me up. He said: ‘Why, 
Private Peck, you aren’t half dead. Ip 
civil life you’re going to be worth halfa 
<ozen live ones—aren’t you?’ But I was 
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pretty far gone and I told him I didn’t 
believe it, so he gave me a hard look and 
said: ‘Private Peck will do his utmost to 
recover and as a starter he will smile.’ 
Of course, putting it in the form of an 
order, I had to give him the usual reply, 
so I grinned and said: ‘Sir, it shall be. 
done.’ He was quite a man, sir, and his 
brigade had a soul—his soul——” 

“Tsee, Bill. And his soul goes marching 
on, eh? Who was he, Bill?” 

Bill Peck named his idol. 

“By The Twelve Ragged Apostles!” 
There was awe in Cappy Ricks’s voice, 
there was reverence in his faded old eyes. 
“Son,” he continued gently, ‘twenty-five 
years ago your brigadier was a candidate 
for an important job in my employ—and 
I gave him the Degree of the Blue Vase. 
He couldn’t get the vase legitimately. so 
he threw a cobble-stone through the win- 
dow, grabbed the vase and ran a mile and 
a half before the police captured him. 
Cost me a lot of money to square the case 
and keep it quiet. But he was too good, 
Bill, and I couldn’t stand in his way; I 
let him go forward to his destiny But tell 
me, Bill. How did you get the two thou- 
sand dollars to pay for this vase?”’ 

“Once,” said ex-Private Peck thought- 
fully, “the brigadier and I were first at 
adugout entrance. It was a headquarters 
dugout and they wouldn’t surrender, so 
I bombed them and then we went down. 
I found a finger with a ring on it—and the 
brigadier said if I didn’t take the ring 
somebody else would. I left that ring as 
security for my check.” 

“But how could you have the courage to 
let me in for a two thousand dollar vase? 
Didn’t you realize that the price was ab- 
surd and that I might repudiate the trans- 
action?” 

“Certainly not. You are responsible for 
the acts of your servant. You are a true 
blue sport and would never repudiate my 
action. You told me what to do, but you 
did not insult my intelligence by telling 
how to do it. When my late brigadier 
sent me after the German sniper he didn’t 
take into consideration the probability that 
the sniper might get me. He told me to 
get the sniper. It was my business to see 
to it that I accomplished my mission and 
carried my objective, which, of course, I 
could not have done if I had permitted 
the German to get me.” 

“I see, Bill. Well, give that blue vase 
to the porter in the morning. I paid 
fifteen cents for it in a five, ten and fifteen 
cent store. Meanwhile, hop into that 
upper berth and help yourself to a well 
earned rest.” 

“But aren’t you going to a wedding 
anniversary at Santa Barbara, Mr. 
Ricks?” 
“Tam not. Bill, I discovered a long 
time ago that it’s a good idea for me to get 
out of town and play golf as often as I can. 
Besides which, prudence dictates that 
I remain away from the office for a week 
after the seeker of blue vases fails to de- 
liver the goods and—by the way, Bill, 
what sort of agame do you play? Oh, for- 
=e Bill. I forgot about your left 
aa, 54Y, look here, sir,” Bill Peck retorted, 
I'm big enough and ugly enough to play 
one-handed golf.” 

~ But, have you ever tried it?” 

«NO, sir,” Bill Peck replied seriously, 
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SAFETY AUTOMATIC 


Covered! 


Could you protect your home, your valuables 
—your life, if the need should come tonight? 
The safest protection is an Iver Johnson Revolver. 
Knocks, jolts, thumps won’t discharge it. You can 
even “Hammer the Hammer.” Only by a deliberate 
pull of the trigger can this revolver be discharged, 
But when needed, the Iver Johnson is ready to 
respond with lightning quickness. Instead of ordi- 
nary flat springs, which have a tendency to snap, 
piano-wire heat-treated springs are used in this re- 
volver. That’s what keeps it always ready for use. 
All calibres in hammer and hammerless models. — 
Saunier, Perfect Ru ber, and Western Walnut formation FREE, 


grips. If your dealer hasn't in stock the particular Write today for 
model you want, write us. the one that inter- 


ests you. 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
129 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers St., New York 717 Market St., San Francisco 
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C’’—Motoreycles 


Johnson _Truss- 
Bridge Bicycles are 
world-famed for easy 
riding, strength, and 
durability. Models 
and prices to suit 
everyone. 
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m and women, without any special experience, 
learn to their own amazement that their sim- 
plest Ideas may furnish brilliant plots for Plays 
and Stories. How one’s own Imagination may 
— an endless gold-mine of Ideas that 

ting Happy Success and Handsome Cash 
Royalties. How new writers get their names 
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Dept. E11, Agency Bureau, 
INTERNATIONAL MaGAZINE 
CoMPANY 
119 West goth Street, New York City 


What Makes Success? This greatest of Cappy 
Ricks stories contains the secret 


IN BOOK FORM THIS MONTH: 


The Go-Getter 


The Inspiring Business Story that is Concluded 
on This- Page 


By Peter B. Kyne 


By the end of this month “The Go- 
Getter” will be handsomely bound 
on sale at all bookstores at the low 
price of 75 cents a copy. 

Give it to your friends, relatives and 
employees—it will be a constant source 
of inspiration to any ambitious person. 


HIS remarkable short story is 
smashing publishing precedents 
Brit Peck right andleft—it’s makinga go-getter of 
—AN every person who reads it. Turn back 
Unpeat- to page 19; and you'll find the story 
ABLE Man of the electrifying influence it has had 
from the day the manuscript arrived. 
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; BECOME AN EXPERT 
Unusual opportunities everywhere await expert 
accountants. Haphazard business methods must give 


way toefficiency. That means a greater demand than 
ever before for the mantrained in modern accounting, 


$3,000 to $10,000 a Year 


Great organizations everywhere want the expert 
business analyst. They need the man who can show 
them where they stand — who can map the whole 
situation in figures— who can suggest ways to 
eliminate waste of time and money and tell how to 
authorize expenditures in certain directions and 
why—who can tell what the real income of the 
business is and how to put economical policies into 
operation. The man who can do all this and who 
can put efficient organization into the office or 
factory is the man wanted now. He is the man 
for whom important executive positions are open. 


Get Instruction from the 
LaSalle Experts 


The ~ourse is under the personal supervision of 
Willia-. B. Castenholz, A. M., C. PA. former 
Comp* ‘oller and Instructor, University of Illinois; 
Dirc.tor of the Illinois Society of Certified Public 
Acconntants, and of the National Association of Cost 
Accountants, assisted by a large staff of Certified 
Public Accountants, including members of the 
American Institute of Accountants. Analysis and 
Organization, and the principles of Accounting, 
Audi‘ing, Commercial Law and Scientific Manage- 
ment all made clear; and you will be given special 
preparation for the C. P. A. examination. 


Train by Mail 


Hold your present position while preparing for a 
higher one. Only your spare time is needed. Thou- 
sands of men have won quick advancement and 
increased salaries this way. Begin your preparation 
now. Enrollment also gives you free use of our 
Consulting Service which brings advice on any busi- 
ness problem whenever you want it. The cost of 
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. ‘ail the coupon and we will sen 
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Cc men Oo Rave 
thru this course of expert 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training 

Institution in the World 
Dept.1155-HR Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me catalog and 
full information regarding the 
course and service I have 
marked with an X below. 
Also a copy of your book, 
Ten Years’ Promotion in 


One” all without obliga- 
tion to me. = 
Higher Ac- { Training for positions as Auditors, 
countancy 4 Comptrollers, Certified Public Ac- 
countants, Cost Accountants, etc. 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 


LaSalleie the largest business training institution 
in the world. It offers training for every important 
business need. If interested in any of these courses, 


here: 

O Business Management O Banking and Finance 

Traffic Management— P. A. Coaching for 
Foreign and D i Ad d Accountants 

CD RailwayAccountingand O Modern Foremanship 
Station Management © Personnel and Employ- 

O Law—Degree of LL.B. ment Management 

O Commercial Law Bookkeeping 
Industrial usiness Englis' 

Efficiency O Commercial Spanish 

O BusinessLetter-Writing O Effective Speaking 
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Present Position. 
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Groot’s Macaw 
(Continued from page 72) 


“At last!” 

“You see,” laughed Groot, ‘he remem- 
bers vou perfectly. He remembers inyiting 
you to see him, and he’s glad you’ve come.” 

“Ves,” said Groot’s macaw, “I’m glad.” 

“He’s perfectly thrilling,” said the 
woman. She advanced a few steps. 

“What’s your name?” 

The bird chuckled, and said: 

“Psittacus Grooti—Groot’s Macaw— 


Polly—Mac—any old thing. What’s 
yours?” 

“My name is Sylvia,” she said, “Sylvia 
Quinn.” 


Groot’s macaw repeated these names 
after her. He enunciated them so easily 
and clearly that it seemed as if he must 
always have been familiar with them. 

“Sylvia Quinn,” he said. “‘Sylvia.” 

“That,” said Drumleigh with enthusi- 
asm, “is the damnedest thing I ever 
heard.” 

“‘Not much of a feat for you, Mac, is 
it?” said Groot. 

For once the macaw paid no attention 
to his master’s voice. He addressed him- 
self to Sylvia Quinn, and said: 

“Well, Sylvia—how about a kiss.” 

Sylvia Quinn’s eyes sparkled. 

“Why, you bold, bad, flirtatious old 
thing,” she exclaimed. 

Groot’s macaw chuckled. And Sylvia 
Quinn, with that swift and engaging cour- 
age for which she had always been noted, 
and forgetting, or disparaging Groot’s 
warning, leaned forward, and murmuring, 
“You sweet, beautiful, funny old thing,” 
pursed her lips, and received upon them 
infatuated and harmless pecking. 

And forthwith Groot’s macaw made a 
perfect ass of himself. From his horrible, 
cynical, wicked face there issued a stream 
of reckless endearments, cajolements and 
baby talk, blarneyings and blandishments. 

Sylvia responded in kind. She rubbed 
the feathers on the great head the wrong 
way. She kissed his cheeks and his eyes 
and his murderous beak. And as both 
Drumleigh and Groot remarked, there had 
never been in the history of the world a 
more perfect example of love at first sight. 

It is possible that the exhibition ended 
by boring Drumleigh a little. Anyway at 
the first favorable moment he touched 
Sylvia’s arm and reminded her that they 
had a dinner engagement, 

When Drumleigh touched Sylvia Quinn’s 
arm, Groot’s macaw uttered a screech of 
rage, and he kept on screeching till the 
hand was withdrawn. 

Groot laughed and said: 

“That is real jealousy. Jealousy in the 
raw, in the primitive. You have made a 
tremendous hit, Mrs. Quinn. Outside 
of myself you are the first person that 
Mac has ever been nice to.” 

Sylvia had been immensely flattered by 
the bird’s unabashed preferment of her- 
self. Any woman would have been. And 
she longed to have him, or some other 
huge and infatuated parrot, for her very 
own. 

“Oh, Mac,” she said, “you dear, beauti- 
ful darling. I do wish you were mine.” 

Mat’s answer made them all laugh. 

“‘Here’s hoping,” he said. 

At the door Sylvia turned and blew a 
kiss. 


“Good by, Mac,” she called. 

“Good by, Sylvia,” the bird answered 
“Come again soon. I ask you.” 

And he made kissing noises with infinite 
rapidity. 


V 


But Sylvia did not come again {or 
many days, and on the third day Groot’s 
macaw, who in the meantime had beep 
dusting all his powers of conversation to 
celebrating -his adoration for her, became 
gloomy and mournful. For the people 
who came to see him he refused to exhibit. 
All he would say was: “When is Sylvia 
coming? I want Sylvia. What can have 
become of Sylvia?” 

And on the morning of the fourth day he 
refused food and began to pluck feathers 
from his breast. 

Groot had not provided himself with 
Mrs. Quinn’s address. And the name was 
not in the telephone book or in the city 
directory. He was in despair. He ex- 
plained these things over and over again 
to his sorrowing and half-starved bird, but 
for once could not seem to make him 
understand. To caresses and _ endear- 
ments, and to the most tempting little 
treats in the way of food, the macaw was 
alike indifferent. It seemed that his life 
was no longer worth living to him. And 
then, in the very nick of time, so far as 
Mac’s health was concerned, Svlvia did 
come, and the man Drumleigh with her. 

The couple looked different to Groot’s 
observing eye. They looked sprucer and 
newer, if I may say so. And they looked 
happier and had more color. 

“T can’t tell you,” he said, ‘“‘how glad 
I am that you have come, Mrs. Quinn.” 

Sylvia acquired even more color. She 
laughed and she said: 


“T am no longer Mrs. Quinn. I am 
Mrs. Drumleigh.” ; 
Groot’s congratulations were _ inter- 


rupted. The door between his sitting 
room and that given over to the macaw 
was ajar. And the voice of the macaw, 
heartbroken and infinitely reproachful, was 
heard saying: 

“Oh, Sylvia—how could you!” 

She ran in to the bird, and took him in 
her arms and kissed him and caressed 
him. And he relaxed to her touch like 
a tired child and cried pitifully, and re 
peated now and then his, “Oh, Sylvia— 
how could you?” And varied this with 
an occasional and enigmatical “If I could 
only tell you—if I could only make you 
understand!” 

“He’s done nothing but ask for you, 
said Groot. “Poor old man. And he’s 
been lamenting and starving himself. 1 
began to think I’d lose him. But he'll be 
all right now—now that he’s got you.” 

And Groot added quickly, and in 4 
voice which failed to disguise the fact 
that he was deeply hurt: 

“He has no use for me any more.” - 

“The poor old darling,” ex 


Sylvia. “He’s nothing but bones and 
feathers and sorrow.” 

The bird’s pitiful’ condition flattered 
her vanity of course; but she was genuinely 
kind and tender-hearted, and it was a 
hour or more before she could make ™p 
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ind to go. And she promised Groot 
a rae would come back every day if 
that would help to put Mac on his feed 


eput it was not enough. And one day 
Groot proposed that she take Mac home 
with her for a visit eer 

“He's all right when you are with him,” 

hesaid. “And it would be a shame to let 
him pine away and die. I'll take him off 
your hands again when he’s well. And 
then, if he’s still unhappy with me, and 
vou want him, I’ll give him to you.” 
“ Drumleigh was opposed to this arrange- 
ment. But being newly married and very 
much in love he did not freely voice his 
objections. 

“He takes it all out in loving Mrs. 
Drumleigh,” he said. “He hates me and 
I’m thoroughly afraid of him.” 

Groot’s macaw put his wicked head on 
one side, and looked at Drumleigh for a 
moment and then he said: 

“What perfect nonsense!” 

And then he bowed his head, rumpling 
the top feathers, and most obviously in- 
vited Drumleigh to scratch it. 

“See,” exclaimed Sylvia, ““he wants to 

come and he’s promising to be friends with 
you, too.” 
“Under the eye of Sylvia and Groot, 
Drumleigh felt obliged to rough the great 
parrot’s head feathers the wrong way, and 
to pretend that he enjoved doing so. 

But he didn’t. He felt as a man unac- 
customed to explosives feels when he is 
given a stick of dynamite to hold and has 
explained to him its harmless and almost 
benevolent characteristics. 

But the black and cruel beak remained 
shut, and the emerald eyes somnolently 
closed, and between the man and the 
bird a modus vivendi, if not an actual 
friendship seemed to have been established. 

And so Groot’s macaw, once moré in 
high spirits and completely indifferent 
to Groot’s hurt feelings, went away with 
the Drumleighs to visit and recuperate. 

They put his stand in the dressing room 
which was just off their bedroom, and 
Sylvia could hardly have shown him more 
devotion if he had been her own child. 

He for the most part was as good as gold. 
The light chain which tethered him was 
more in the nature of a symbolic than a 
mechanical restraint. The length of his 
heavy perch, the drink cup at one end and 
the feed cup at the other, gave him all the 
freedom he seemed to require. His voice 
was nearly always quiet and restrained, 
and he hardly made them any trouble at 
al. But any marked demonstration of 
affection between husband and wife, such 
4s a kiss or an arm thrown about a waist, 
Was more than he could bear. He would 
scream like a soul in torment, and for the 
sake of peace the Drumleighs soon learned 
to treat each other coolly and casually 
When they were in the same room with him. 
Sometimes Sylvia unchained him and rode 
him through the apartment on her hand or 
her shoulder. At such times he seemed to 
her almost completely human, and oddly 
reminiscent at times of some one whom she 

once known. And she puzzled her 
brains trying to recall who that particular 
some one might be. 
D ts most curious,” she once said to 

tumleigh. ‘‘He reminds me more and 
More of some actual person—the way he 
chuckles when he’s pleased, the way he 
sneves when he isn’t pleased—the pro- 
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FINISHES 


The fair ones who hold their charm by wearing the latest 
styles, are no wiser than the car owners who keep their 
last year models neat and nifty with Effecto Auto Finishes. 


Your little old last year’s car with Yellow, Gray, Cream and White; 
a fresh coat or two of Effecto willbe also clear Finishing varnish and 
a revelation to you. That smooth, Top & Seat Dressing. Top & Seat 
lustrous Effecto finish goes on easily Dressing waterproofs all kinds of 
and quickly; and lasts longer than tops and makes old upholstery look 
the finish on most new cars. like new. 

Effecto is not a paint, wax or Effecto is sold by paint, hardware 
polish, but the original, genuine auto and accessory dealers everywhere. 
enamel— easy-working, self-leveling Send for Color Card and Name of Dealer 
and quick-drying — and flows on Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 149 Ton- 
without streaks, laps or brush marks. awanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In 

Made in nine enamel colors: Canada: 95 Courtwright Street, 
Black, Blue, Green, Red, Brown, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCTS 


"61" Floor Varnish - Vitralite Enamel-Effecto Auto Finishes Miscellaneous Vamishes Enamels. Stains Fillers-etc. 


WANTED— 


Men and Women to represent a large 
publishing house in their. home town 
and vicinity. Generous pay. Address: 
Dept. Dirt, Agency Bureau, Inter- 
national Magazine Company, 119 
West goth Street, New York City. 


Girls! Girls!! 
Save Your Hair 
With Cuticura 


Soap and Ointment to clear dandruff and itching, 25c . 
each. Samples free of Outieura, Dept. D, Malden, Mass. 


a ey, A The DIFFERENCE 
‘i Under Full Prices 
Through the Diamond Clearing House 


or a diamond bargain. e advantage of this. See our 
bargain list of unpaid loans and other special advantage diamonds. 


Why Pay Full Prices Now 


Down, Down, Go Ours FREE Diamond Expert 
$308 Unequalled Diamond Values | Now service TREE. 
1174-3716 t lever have we offered such b: ‘orld re ized diamond 

cara\ t now we have listed the biggest authority will value any dia- 

values in our 75 years of bargain giv- d for you. as b 

ires rs . Our ers write they can’t his judgment of diamon 
nger claims than even we make, of 
‘or details, 
was Send for Latest List 


Different from ordinary catalog. Every JOS. DE ROY & SON 
4 Ss 

fraction. We ship for 1080 DeRoy Bldg.,Pittsburg.Pa. 
ination. No . No obligation. Gent 

your same for latest list NOW! lately free and prepaid your ‘new bar, ' 


| JOS. DeROY & SONS 
Only Opposite Post Office 
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nouncements he makes. The other day 
I was riding him on my shoulder. He was 
so startlingly human that I went and stood 
in front of a mirror to be sure that he was 
really a bird. I had an uncanny sort of 
fear that he might have turned into a little 
man.” 

One day Sylvia with Mac on her shoulder 
saw a fly light on the muslin cover of her 
dressing table. She made a bludgeon of 
the morning paper, and moving cautiously 
upon her quarry, struck and killed. 

At that Groot’s macaw burst into a roar 
of strident and obscene laughter, and there- 
after at intervals throughout the morning 
he kept saying: 

“Well, I’ll be damned!” 

One night Sylvia had a bad dream, and 
screamed in her sleep, and wakened her- 
self and her husband. And at that the 
dream which had seemed so terrible proved 
to have been comic on the whole, and she 
laughed and told her husband about it. 

“T dreamt,” she said, “‘that Mac was 
on my shoulder and that I went and stood 
in front of a mirror to have a look at us— 
he’s really very becoming you know—and 
it was just like a trick stunt in the movies. 
He became less and less like a bird and 
more ‘and more like something else—until 
suddenly I saw that he had the face— 
only much smaller—of—well, of my first 
husband.” 

Sylvia laughed again. 

“Wasn’t that rather awful, and—and 
ridiculous,” she said. 

Drumleigh was not sympathetic. He 
wished that Sylvia would keep such dreams 
to herself. And besides he was only half- 
awake. 

“If you don’t mind, dear,” he said, “I’d 
just as soon not be reminded that there 
was ever anyone in your life but me.” 

Then it seemed to them that from the 
dressing room there came a faint sound of 
chuckling. Drumleigh raised his head. 

“The dressing room door’s wide open,” 
he said. 

“Perhaps it didn’t quite catch,” said 
Sylvia, “‘when I put Mac to bed. It must 
have blown open. Don’t bother to get 
up. What’s the odds?” 


It would have been better for Drumleigh . 


if he had yielded to his instinct; if he had 


Sherwin? Was he necessary enough to her 
to make it worth while to share stellar 
honors with him? 

They went everywhere together, lunched 
and dined usually in each other’s company, 
and rumor and newspaper gossip linked 
their names together as honeymoon pos- 
sibilities. 

One day at luncheon he proposed. 

“John Byrnes has been gone a long 
time now,” he argued, sensing at once the 
only objection she would be apt to set 
forth. ‘Besides you never cared for him 
as vou do for me.” 

He put it half as a question. 

“Not as I do for you,” Jane admitted 
slowly, “but that is not saying that I did 
not care. You are the person I like to be 
with in the moonlight. John was a mar- 
velous companion for an evening by the 
fireside when it was a little chilly outside.” 

But his arguments prevailed finally. 
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taken the trouble to get out of bed and 
close that door. 

But he was sleepy and tired, and warm 
and comfortable. 

“All right,” he said, and he turned to- 
ward Sylvia and said, “How bright the 
moonlight is,” and fumbled about with 
one sleepy hand until he had found one 
of hers, and shut his eyes, and sighed 
drowsily, and almost instantly fell asleep. 
Sylvia, too, fell asleep in a minute or so. 
And only Groot’s macaw remained awake. 

For days and nights past, Groot’s 
macaw had succeeded in suppressing all 
manifestations of the jealousy that poi- 
soned him. Once indeed he had lost all 
self-control for a moment, and there had 
been talk of sending him back to Groot. 
Thereafter with cunning and hypocrisy 
he had made up to Drumleigh and had 
disarmed him with soft speech and demon- 
strations of affection. 

He had vague memories of another man 
whom he had once hated and hurt. He 
remembered that there had been talk of 
punishing him, and that somehow he had 
escaped that punishment. This time 
there would be no talk of punishment. 

He had not tried his wings for a long 
time, but they had never been clipped, and 
instinct told him that he had not lost the 
ability to fly. 

He would fly out by the open bedroom 
window, and instinct would take him 
straight to his master, and his master 
would save him. 

The woman would be terribly angry. 
And she would try to hurt him. There- 
fore he would do his best not to wake her. 
He would bite the man—once would be 
enough—and escape. 

He measured the distance between him- 
self and Drumleigh, and his head swam 
with hatred. Drumleigh’s head was 
turned toward Sylvia. His left cheek and 
his throat were in full moonlight. The 
slow and steady pulsation of the great 
throat artery was clearly perceptible. 

Groot’s macaw looked with disdain upon 
the light chain by which he was tethered. 
He took it in his black beak, toved with it 
for a moment, got it well back into the 
angle of his jaws where the leverage was 
greatest, and bit. Then he opened his 
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(Continued from page 57) 


She did care about him and he was a beau- 
tiful lover. 

Before he arrived at her house that even- 
ing the last edition of the afternoon paper 
was delivered. 

Almost the first thing that met her eve 
was the announcement of her own engage- 
ment to Neal Sherwin. 

Sherwin says,” the announcement 
quoted, “that after the wedding his wife 
and himself will doubtless appear in a 
series of co-starring features.” 

At first Jane was angry. Then she had 
to laugh. Neal had lost no time in mak- 
ing hay in the public eye. She had a curi- 
ous sensation of being a stepping-stone to 
something long desired. She wondered 
if John Byrnes had felt that way when she 
lifted herself up by her loveless alliance 
with him. 

Neal came. They were dining at her 
bungalow. Aaron Herman, her manager, 


beak and the ends of the severed chain 
dropped free with a metallic clank and 
jingle. Only the foot ring and a few links 
of the chain remained to handicap him, 

He fluttered from his perch to the floor 
But he landed heavily and the few links 
of chain stirred, and it seemed for a few 
moments as if Drumleigh was going to 
wake. But he didn’t. 

Close to the head of the bed on Drum. 
leigh’s side was a cane-bottomed chair. 
On this, before retiring, Drumleigh as 
usual had laid his watch, face up, his 
automatic pistol and an electric torch, 
He was a methodical man. 

Groot’s macaw climbed upon the chair, 
using his beak, and his clawed feet. The 
remnant of his chain clinked against the 
face of the watch. 

From the chair he climbed on to the 
bed. Still Drumleigh did not wake. The 
bird’s green eyes focused upon the pulsat- 
ing artery in the man’s throat. Groot’s 
macaw craned his neck, then with a sudden 
growl of murderous rage he plunged his 
beak into the soft throat on either side of 
the artery, and bit. 

The man’s screams mingled with the 
screams of the macaw. And the man 
struck out wildly with his arms, and with 
one arm struck his waking wife across the 
face, and with the other struck the macaw 
to the floor. 

The sudden uproar—the man’s screams 
and his own—and the heavy blow from 
the man’s forearm rattled the macaw and 
confused him. He started for the dressing 
room instead of for the open window. 

And then he realized that an insane wo- 
man had seized him and was trying to wring 
his neck. He bit her and she dropped him. 

He ran for the window, and she seized 
a chair and struck at him. He fluttered 
to the window sill, and she landed a blow 
on his head. 

He flew then. But he was dazed. He 
lit on a thick wire, that was one of a 
number—and he could not let go. A 
burning pain so terrible that it resembled 
pleasure shot through every part of him. 
His feet began to smoke. 

Then he screamed at the top of his voice: 

“Help me! Help me! I’m nota parrot— 
I’m David Quinn—I’m David Quinn!” 


and his wife were expected but telephoned 
at the last minute that the babies were 
sick and that they could not leave. Neal 
was undeniably pleased. A 

“Tt’s a thousand times pleasanter just 
to be by ourselves,” he observed, “‘and 
more like what it will be later,” he added 
with a glance of proprietorship around the 
living room. 

That room was John Byrnes’s room and 
hers. Jane felt a hot wave of displeasure 
And yet, why should she care? With 


John gone, how silly to let futile remem | 


brances spoil the joy of this, which s 
be the happiest day of her life! 

The telephone rang. She welcomed the 
interruption even though it seemed to a 
noy her lover. 

It was the wife of her director. — © 

“There’s going to be a pre-view of tht 
dark horse ‘Romeo’ tonight,” she 
“They’ve set up a projector in the Da 
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How To ie Your Hair 
Beautiful 


Without Beautiful, well kept Hair, 
You can never be Really Attractive 


earl the pictures of these beautiful 
women and you will see just howmuch 
their hair has to dowith their appearance. 
Beautiful hair is not a matter of luck, 
it is simply a matter of care. | me 
You, too, can have beautiful hair if 
you care for it property, Beautiful hair 
depends almost entirely upon the care 
you five 
Shampooing is always the most im- 
portant thing. It is the shampooing 
which brings out the real life and lustre, 
natural wave and color, and makes your 
hair soft, fresh and luxuriant. , 
When yourhair isdry,dulland heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been sham properly. 
When your hair has been shampooe 
roperly, and is thoroughly clean, it will 
cen, smooth and bright, delight- 
soft and si 
‘While your hair must have frequent 
and regular washing to keep it beautiful, 
it cannot stand the harsh effect of ordi- 
nary soaps. The free alkali in ordinary 
soaps soon dries the scalp, makes the 
hair brittle and ruins it. ier 
That is why leading motion picture 
stars and discriminating women use 
Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. This 
clear, pure and entirely greaseless ve 
duct cannot possibly injure and it does 
not dry the scalp, or make the hair brittle, 
no matter how often you use it. 
If you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make vour hair look, just \ 


for a Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. 


Follow This Simple Method 

IRST, wet the hair and scalp in 
A clear, warm water. Then apply a 
little Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo, 
rubbing it in thoroughly all over the 
scalp and throughout the entire length, 
down to the ends of the hair. 


Rub the Lather in 


WO or three teaspoonfuls will make 

_ anabundance of rich, cteamy lather, 
This should be rubbed in thoroughly 
and briskly with the fiinger tips, so as to 
loosen the dandruff and small particles 
of dust and dirt that stick to the scalp. 

When you have done this, rinse the 
hair and scalp thoroughly, using clear, 
fresh warm water, Then use another 
application of Mulsified. 

Two waters are usually sufficient for 
washing the hair; but sometimes the 
third is necessary. You can easily tell, 
for when the hair is perfectly clean, it 
will be soft and silky in the water. 


HIS is very important. After the 
final washing the hair and scalp 
should be rinsed in at least two chan 
af good warm water and followed with 
a rinsing in cold water. 

After a Mulsified shampoo, you will 
find the hair will dry quickly and even! 
and have the appearance of being muc 
thicker and heavier than it is. 

If you want to always be remembered 
for your beautiful, well-kept hair, make 
it a rule to set a certain day each week 


This regular weekly sham 
keep the scalp soft, and, 
the hair fine and silky, 
bright, fresh lookin 
and fluffy, wavy an 
easy to manage, and 
it will be noticed and 
admired by everyone. 

You can get Mulsi- 
fied 
poo at any drug store or 
toilet goods counter, | 
A 4-ounce bottle should. 
last for months. 
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May give you 


this book? 


At no cost to you we want you to 
have Peter B. Kyne’s great novel 


How to get this F7INDRED OF THE love he bears his proud old 
Great Book DUST” is a story you father who would rather see 


F every reader were to tell a 


“friend about Cosmopolitan, that Will never forget—a novel of him dead than married to Nan. 


would be worth more to us than 


any other kind of advertising we the sort of people who grow Here is a novel that more 


might do. Nothing can take the 


place of a kindly, personal word. only in the great Northwest is than 100,000 people have 


We have therefore arranged with 


the Cosmopolitan Book Corporation this soul-searching story of bought within the year—a best 


for a limited number of Peter B. 


Byneis novel, “Kindred of’ the Nan of the Sawdust pile and seller in every sense of the 


Dust.” 


A COPY may be yours for simply Donald McKaye, the young word—a story of people you 


telling one of your friends 


about Cosmopolitan and securing a gird of Tyee who is torn be- ‘ will love and who will live in 


subscription for one year. 


This offer, made for a limited tween his love for Nan andthe your memory. 


time only, is for one new sub- 
scription, and it must not be your 
own as Cosmopolitan 
does not o 


M4EE it your business to tell 
a friend about Cosmopolitan 
and secure his or her subscription 
to the magazine. You will have 
done a favor for your friend and 
you will have secured for yourself 
one of the best novels of the day. 


Publishers, Cosmopolitan 
119 West @th St., New York : 


Please send Cosmopolitan to the following name and address for 
one year beginning with the current issue, at $3. (Canada $3.50) 


for which I enclose check. 


" Send a copy of.“KINDRED OF THE DUST” to me 
without charge. My name and address: 


us give you a copy 

of “KINDRED OF THE DUST” by Peter B. Kyne, 
a wonderfully fine fellow who writes about great 
hearted men and women whose tears and sorrows and 
triumphs he understands so well. 


“A tale amazingly human, and rich in character 


study of the colorful and romantic type.”—-Philo 
delphia Press. 


“If I had a million dollars I would spend whatever 
part of it'as might be needed to make every man and 
every man’s son in America read ‘Kindred’ of the 
Dust’ right away.”—James Howard Kehler, well: 


known Chicago business man. : 
“An unusually good story of the Northwest, includ- 


a matrimonial tangle that keeps the reader on 
8. Ruddy, Rochester, N, Herald. 


“I have read the book, and need no explanation of 
why it is ‘the best seller."—J. W. Reardon, Boston 
Daily Advertiser. 

“When Kyne does write a novel, it is good. This 
is one of his best.”—The Detroit News. - 
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The $100,000 Drop 


Something bringing beauty, something bringing youth 
—drilling into mines, slaving in dungeons —search- 
ing the earth and sky—so men have sought through 
the ages—seeking, always seeking for this magical 
perfume— until— 


Victor Vivaudou, master perfumer of France, after 
twenty long years of effort—constantly blending 
and re-blending—finally obtained in one shimmering 
drop—the Perfect Perfume. 


THAT FIRST DROP COST $100,000. 


And he called it MAVIS (The Song Bird)-—for it was Spring 
and he had reached the end of his quest. 

It is this costly fragrance—as fresh as a flower, yet subtiec as 
incensethat is to be found in all of the irresistible MAVIS 
toilet creations—each one of which combines the rarest per- 
fume and the best ingredients, carefully blended under Mr, 
Vivaudou's personal direction, by chemists whose art has 
been handed down to them for gencrations, _ 


want to know the fre- 
grance of the famous$100,000 


Also Creator of the famous La Boheme and Mai d’Or Toilet Preparations. 


Ow that contained in the original essence, 
mailing. 


PRs VIVAUDOU NEWYORK 
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room at the Alexandria and only a few 

e are being invited. They called up 
andasked me to.get hold of you and Neal. 
Hurry right down because it’s going to be 
at nine o'clock. I’ve been trying every- 
where to get you, never dreaming that you 
would be home.” 

“Thanks for the compliment. I think 
it will be lots of fun.” 

But Neal, when she told him about it, 
failed to enthuse. 

“We couldn’t stay here all the evening 
together anyway,” Jane pointed out. 

“J don’t know why not,” her fiancé 
countered. ‘‘We shall doubtless spend 
many evenings right here with no one else 
around.” 

“After we’re married.” 

“What’s a marriage ceremony—espe- 
dally in our profession? We’ve signified 
our honorable intentions by announcing our 
engagement. No one will say anything 
about us now.” 

“Tt was certainly very generous of you 
to announce our engagement.” Jane 
mused with an almost concealed emphasis 
on you. “However,” she continued, “I 
should like to see this ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
thing. We haven’t heard a word about it. 
They've brought it in absolutely on rub- 
bers. It may be one of these foreign pro- 
ductions with some new effects in it that 
will make our picture look like an old split- 
reel mellerdrammer.” 

“No chance.” . 

“Well, I rather hate ‘myself, too, but 
there might be somebody born somewhere 
sometime, who would be more beautiful, 
more graceful or even a better actress.” 

He caught her to him to prove his dis- 
belief in her preposterous statement. She 
was torn between pride at having won the 
homage of one of the most sought after 
men in the United States and a sort of 
revulsion of feeling now that he was hers. 
To have annexed him was to have defeated 
the embryo love dreams of thousands of 
her female compatriots, but the question 
was how much of a prize had she captured? 
Was there anything to him besides mascu- 
line beauty and colossal conceit? Today, 
for the first time, she had seen behind the 
mask a little, knew that his attitude to- 
ward her was one of slight condescension. 

To think, if for no other reason, she 
wanted to get away and survey her catch 
from a little distance. 

“I'm going to the pre-view,” she an- 
nounced conclusively. 

“I'm not,” he decided after a moment’s 
thought. “I want you all by yourself 
this first night without a gang of studio 
ounds hanging around. The woman 
whom I choose for my wife ought to wish 
to stay with me.” 

., Don’t be silly,” Jane remonstrated. 
Bs. isn’t necessary to make this a test 


“But we're going to.” 

“How?” she demanded. This was a new 
sort of a situation for Jane and she had a 
childish curiosity to learn the rules before 
the game began. 

He hesitated a second, but he had gone 
wig to start a new plan of campaign 
2m a red-blooded man,” he declared, 
wee I want what I want when I want 


“ 
T see,” conceded Jane. “You've just 
ome out of your cave and you’re hungry 


for a little ra\y meat.” 


“I’m not fooling, Jane,” he declared 
sternly. 

“It’s too bad that you’re not.” She had 
fastened on the tiny toque which she was 
wearing for a head covering those days, 
and was now at the door. ‘“ Better change 
your mind and come along,” she suggested. 

“No,” he declared, feeling a little foolish 
but being especially positive in order to 
deceive himself. 

“Then I'll say good night,” Jane ob- 
served coolly. 

“You needn’t,” he returned grimly. 
“T’ll be here when you come back. This 
thing has got to be settled tonight.” 

Jane shrugged her shoulders and smiled. 
“Then please don’t frighten my maids, Mr. 
Bluebeard. I’ve only had them a month 
and they were awfully hard to get.” 

At the hotel she stopped by the desk in 
the office and engaged a room for the night 
before she went on to the ballroom. 


VII 


THE ballroom was already pretty well 
filled when she arrived. Stars and their 
most recent husbands and wives, bathing 
beauties and their directors, publicity 
men being generally agreeable and Los 
Angeles society people who had enough 
drag to get an invitation, were scattered 
in little cliques throughout the hall. 

No one seemed to know any more about 


the film they were about to see than Jane © 


did herself. Some pretended to be in ‘‘the 
know,” but their information was so ten- 
uous that they stamped themselves as 
rumor bearers by their own statements. 
No two had the same story. 

A group of friends settled down around 
Jane. They were all rather wholesome 
people. She had a momentary feeling of 
pride at the thought that the ones who 
sought her out were the cleanest-minded 
members of her profession. 

They felicitated her upon her announced 
engagement. Jane could not decide 
whether to deny it or not. She regretted 
that the thought of Neal sitting at home 
scowling to himself made her want to 
laugh. The idea of a masterful man rather 
interested her, but she wished that he was 
more convincing in the part. 

The film began. There was no cast, no 
announcement of the releasing company, 
the directors, scenarioist, cameraman, 
title writer. Probably the production was 
not fully edited as yet. This rather lent 
color to the idea that it was a foreign film, 
retitled on this side. 

The first scene, as in her own production, 


was a street in Verona. Even Shakespeare. 


began the play that way. Henchmen of the 
houses of Montague and Capulet met, in- 
sulted one another and fought. At the 
climax of the sword play, in accordance 
with the Jane Clemens version but at 
variance with Shakespeare, Romeo entered. 
He was not announced by title or by cere- 
mony on the part of the ensemble. He 
merely joined the fray unobtrusively on the 
outskirts. But the audience knew he was 
there instantly by a certain dynamic 
force which projected itself from the screen. 
There was no close-up of the’ actor; he 
never even faced the camera directly; 
but the attention focused on his rather 
slight figure. 

He handled a sword in a way that would 
have earned the respect of Benvenuto 
Cellini. 
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“Look at that boy fence,” exclaimed an 
actor in the audience, himself one of the: 
best swordsmen of the screen or stage. 

Quite naturally the fight in the picture 
began to center around Romeo, culminat- 


.ing in a spectacular defeat for the Capu- 


lets and a thrilling escape from the watch 
by Romeo. It was so real that Jane found 
herself twisting her handkerchief into-a 
string, and was conscious of an undeniable 
feeling of relief when the swordsman fought 
his way to safety. She hadn’t had such a 
kick out of a picture that she could re- 
member. 

The next scene was in Juliet’s house. 
Jane leaned forward with a start. The 


setting for the street scene had seemed 


vaguely familiar but this interior was iden- 
tical with the one in her own production. 
The furniture was the same, and the dra- 
peries; and even the old nurse who opened 
the scene was the same woman—Mrs. 
Bigord was the actress’s name. Then Lady 
Capulet came on—played by Miss Lang- 
don exactly as in her own production. 
The business was the same too—Jane 
remembered how the director had fussed 
until he got her to open a certain chest 
with an old-fashioned key just exactly . 
the way he wanted it done. 

Jane rubbed her eyes. It couldn’t be. 
The maid had gone to fetch Juliet and 
now came back into camera range fol- 
lowed by—herself, Jane Clemens! . 

The scene proceeded exactly as she re- 
membered to have played it—it was the 
scene from her own production. She 
thought back hastily. That first scene 
in the street was not from her picture. 
The setting was similar; so were the cos- 
tumes. But it was certainly not Neal 
Sherwin who was playing Romeo. In the 
first place this man did not face the camera, 
and Neal never allowed his audience to 
know that he possessed shoulder blades. 

And besides Neal was no swordsman. 
He did not dominate the scenes with other 
men as this chap did. 

Jane knew the sequence of the play by 
heart yet she bent forward eagerly to see 
what happened in the ballroom scene as if 
it were some brand new plot of which she 
never dreamed the outcome. 

The setting was identical with the one 
from her own production, and at the open- 
ing she was dancing a stately minuet with 
the same partners as in the other picture. 

Then Romeo entered—not Sherwin but 
this other swashbuckler—entered and 
stood in the same scene with her, finally 
addressed her and kissed her hand. 

If Jane had not spent several years in 
motion picture studios she would have’ 
declared it witchcraft, sorcery. But she 
knew what sort of magie can be accom- 
plished by double exposure, trick cutting, 
super-imposition of one negative over 
another, so she realized that she was 
watching merely a very clever example 
of the modern photographer’s art. 

But the nerve of this director—to steal 
her bodily out of one production and put 
her into another. 

Even if it was a better production! 

This last she admitted only in the deep- 
est and most secret chambers of her heart. 

The balcony scene! The anonymous 
Romeo wooed her from the garden, climbed 
the rose trellis to her balcony, kissed her 
hand and then her mouth. Jane actually 
felt a thrill at the contact with his phan- 
tom lips. 4 
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“Here’s Where We 
Got Our Start” 


“Look, Nell—this coupon! Remember 
the night you urged me to send it in to 
Scranton? Then how happy we were 
when I came home with the news of my 
first promotion? We owe it all, Nell, my 

lace as Manager, our home, our com- 
orts—to this coupon.” 

Thousands upon thousands of men now 
know the joy o happy, prempacems homes 
because the International Corre- 
spondence Schools prepare them in their 
spare time for bigger work. You will find 
them in city, town and country—in office, 
factory, shop, store, mine and mill, on 
farms and on railroads. 


There are clerks who became Advertising Man- 
agers, Salesmen and Executives; carpenters who 
became Architects and Contractors; mechanics 
who became Engineers and Electrical Experts; 


men and boys who rose from nothing at all to . 


splendid responsible positions. 

More than a million men and women in the last 29 
years have advanced themselves in position and 
salary through I. C.S. help. Over180,000 are study- 
ing right now. You can join them and get in line 
for promotion. 

The first step to success in the I. C. S. way is to 
choose your career from this list and mark and 
mail this coupon here and now. 
TEAR OUT HERE 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

BOX 2590 SCRANTON, PA. 

Without cost or obligation, please explain how I can 

alify for the position, or in the subject before which 

have marked an X in the list below:— 

ELEC. ENGINEER BUSINESS MANAG’M’®? 

Electric Lighting & Bys. SALESMANSHIP 

Electric Wiring 

Telegraph Engineer Railroad Positions 

Telephone Work ILLUSTRATIN 

MECHANICAL ENGR. Show Card & Sign Ptg. 

Mechanical Draftsman Cartooning 


Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 

Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 


Private Secretary 
Business Correspondent 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer & Typist 
Pub. Accountant 


Cert. 
MINE FOR’N or ENGR. TRAFFIC MANAGER 
STATIONARY ENGR. Railway Accountant 
Marine Engineer Commercial Law 
ARCHITECT ° GOOD ENG 
Contractor and Builder Com. School Subjects 
Architectural Draftsman CIVIL SERVICE 
Concrete Builder AUTOMOBILES 


Structural Engineer Railway Mail Clerk 
PLUMBING & HEAT’G Mathematics 
‘ext. vers or gric 
CHEMI Poultry | | Spanish 
I Banking Teacher 
Name 
7-1-2 
-BStreet 
and No. — 
City State 


WITHOUT CUTTING IT 
The NATIONAL BOB gives 
you the beauty of bobbed 

air, without sacrificing your 
own. It curls prettily around 
your head—making you fas- 
cinating and attractive. Easy 
to attach—off in a jiffy. Send 
a strand of your hair and $10.00, 
The Bob will be sent, postpaid. 
Send for our hair goods catalogue 


NATIONAL HAIR GOODS CO. 
Dept. M 368 Sixth Avenue New York 


Then something happened. A flash, or 
momentary view, of the base of the trellis 
showed a fastening giving way, a long shot 
pictured the entire trellis beginning to 
sway under the weight of the man at the 
top of it, and then a close-up of Romeo 
depicted the look of dismay which crossed 
that gentleman’s face as he began to feel 
himself slipping. 

The audience started to laugh, checked 
itself as if it had done something indecor- 
ous, then gave way to merriment again 
as the trellis swung back and forth with 
the actor clutching wildly at the balcony 
which was just out of reach. 

Finally the scene changed to another 
part of the garden, which had formerly 
been out of camera shot, showing a laun- 
dress bending over a washtub. 

Back to the swaying trellis again: 
It finally falls, precipitating Romeo into 
the washtub. 

The washwoman yanks him out by the 
slack of his tights and throws him over 
the garden wall just in time to be run over 
by a passing ox-cart. 

Jane did not need the close-up of the 
star sitting in the middle of the road to 
know his name. She remembered too 
poignantly her own speech to him about 
falling off the balcony into a washtub. 

But the rest of the audience had no such 
guidepost to his identity, and the incredu- 
lous whisper that ran around the hall 
left even some of the old-timers uncon- 
vinced, 

“Tt can’t be Johnny Byrnes—he’s 
dead,”’ seemed to be the general trend of 
this feeling. 

But it was Johnny Byrnes because he 
got up and did all the old familiar trade 
marks—the funny shake of the shoulders, 
the characteristic gesture with the hat and 
the unmistakable, ambling walk. 

The comedy was uproarious, coming like 
a thunderclap against such a painstakingly 
serious background. 

But it left the audience in an undecided 
frame of mind. They did not for a while 
know how to view what happened next. 
Neither did Jane. 

For her husband went back to the 
straight story and played it as seriously 
as it has ever been played. Three minutes 
of burlesque was the sum total of the di- 
gression. 

The wonderful part about it was that 
he made them take him seriously again 
after having shown them his clown make- 
up. That takes acting, mesdames and 
messieurs, as you know if you have ever 
tried to be dignified with your hair done 
up in curl papers or a spot of gravy on your 
dress shirt front. 

For a few minutes the audience tittered 
at everything that happened, but the 
number of gigglers thinned out almost 
instantly, and by the beginning of the 
next reel the play was running smoothly 
again as a romantic costume melodrama, 
with no question as to the breathless inter- 
est of the spectators. 

For sheer audacity nothing had ever 
been done like it. No other actor would 
have been sure enough of himself to take a 
chance like that. Suppose he had not been 
able to bring them back? 

Jane smiled to think of the childishriess 
of the man. What a lot.of trouble he had 
gone to in order to prove that her estimate 
of him was wrong. And yet it was tre- 
mendously flattering, too, to think that he 
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cared that much. He was just a boy at 
heart—but, after all, what is more desir. 
able than the devotion of a youth who can 
lay a clean heart at a woman’s feet? 

Jane was glad it had all happened fy. 
cause. otherwise she would never hay 
known how much he cared. Or as 
had to-admit now, how much she cara 
herself. 

She cried, like ‘everyone else, when 
Romeo died across her grave. 


VIII 


THEN the lights went up and the 
questions began, the congratulations, 

She went to her room at once, too e. 
cited to sleep, of course, but anxious to be 
out of the way of friends who would be apt 
either to congratulate her upon her ap. 
nounced engagement to Neal Sherwin o 
to make unanswerable inquiries about John 
Byrnes. 

She had no toilet articles, so she decided 
to telephone her maid to bring some things 
down to her. 

There seemed to be some difficulty in 
getting the house, but after an intermina. 
ble wait a feminine voice answered the 
telephone. 

“Hello.” 

“Ts that you, Angelina?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” The tones were fright- 
ened. “Oh, Signorina Clemens!” 

“‘What’s the trouble?” 

“Mucha troubl’. Big fight. Meester 
Sherwin and a strange mans—una leetla 
feller, smash da pian’ and——”’ 

“Never mind the details. Who won?” 

“Da leetla feller—he——”’ 

“Let me speak to him please.” 

There was a long pause. 

“Hello.” 

“Good evening, John.” 

“ Yes? ” 

“T trust you are properly apologetic 
for putting me back into slapstick comedies 
again. Are you?” 

“T am not.” 

“Hm! Still feeling a trifle belligerent 
after beating up my leading man, aren't 

‘He said he was waiting for you.” 

“But didn’t he explain that I wasn't 
coming back?” 

“ No.”’ 

“T forgot. He didn’t know that himself. 
My mistake. Did you come out to call o 
me, yourself?” 

Pause. 

“Not exactly. I saw the announcement 
of your engagement and as I happened 
to be inconveniently alive I thought we 
had better get together on some sort of 
divorce arrangements. I also wanted to 
ask you if you could spare the pup.” 

“Going to use him in your next pit 
ture?” 

“No, I just wanted him to love.” 

“Oh!” 

Long pause. 

“John, dear, would you take us both 
Please.” 

Another pause. 

““Where are you?” 

“Hotel Alexandria, room 532.” 

All right——” 

“Wait a minute, John. Don’t hag 

” 

“Ves?” 

“Bring my nightie and my tooth 

rush.” 
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~The Speaker Sex 


(Continued from page 77) 


Knockout Green is one tough boy, as few 
knows better than us. This leather pusher 
has several newspaper decisions over the 
champ and had win by a shade over the 
Kid himself in Toledo only a year before. 
Whilst the Kid is mullin’ over the fact of 
Knockout Green readyin’ up in the same 
town he’s trainin’ in, I asks Mary how she 
come to meet Knockout, because I am 
thinkin’ of somethin’ else. Mary says he 
come in the Hotel Egram to get his nails 
curried one day and he is a swell fellow. A 
perfect gent which dances a cruel one-step 
and so handsome he wouldst make Wally 
Reid look like a Esquimaux. 

“Of course,’’ bubbles on Mary, “ Knock- 
out Green is only his ring name. His real 
name is Richard K. Wainright — doesn’t 
that sound—eh—distinguished?”’ She sighs 
and looks away. “Oh what a difference 
between that and Mary Brown! Richard 
K. Wainright ...”’ She repeats the name 
like it was the last line of a poem. 

“Mrs, Richard K. Wainright, hey?” I 
whispers in her ear. 

“Maybe!” she says, without battin’ a 
eve. Then, kind of nervous, she goes on 
talkin’ about what a marvel this Knockout 
Green is. She glances meanin’ly at the 
Kid’s battered ears and his dented beak. 

“You know Knockout Green is such a 
master boxer,’’ she says, “‘ That in spite of 
all his ring battles, he hasn’t a mark to 
show he’s a pugilist.” 

The Kid comes to life. 

“Lady,” he says, “If Knockout Green 
ain’t got a mark on him then he wasn’t 
wearin’ his nose when you met him, be- 
cause J busted that flat in Toledo last 
vear! ” 

Mary looks doubtful. 

“Then you take his right ear,’”’ goes on 
the Kid, “which I had puffed up till——” 

Well, a few days later or it may have 
been several, Knockout Green gets off the 
rattler at Hicksville and from the excite- 
ment in the burg why you’d think he was 
Baby Ruth or Harding instead of just a 
good willin’ scrapper. Mary come down 
from Manhattan with him and Cale Slo- 
cum went around all day gnashin’ his three 
good teeth, but he kept away from Knock- 
out, havin’ no desire to sample the wares 
of @ guy which had took the lightweight 
champ and Young Kid O’Malley. 

Me and the Kid is not members of the 
reception committee either. We are due 
to go to the post in about a week and 
O'Malley spent the day of Knockout 
Green’s arrival murderin’ his two survivin’ 

dlers, pretendin’ that one of ’em was 
Cale Slocum and the other one was Knock- 
out Green, In that way, he claims he got a 
lot of relief, 

The jealous Cale kept us supplied with 
the latest news about Knockout Green, 
Which had rented another barn at the op- 
Posite end of the burg and gone into train- 
Mm, Tuinin’ the daily takin’s at our camp 
by lettin’ the world in free. The yokels 
had read about this bird trimmin’ the 
champ in them no decision things and be- 
sides he was new and, like Mary said, he 
Was also different. I found that last part 
of it out when after a couple of days the 
customers begins to flock back to us, bit- 
terly complainin’ about the show at the 
other barn. Accordin’ to what I could 
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pick up hithers and yon, Knockout Green's 
pilot was not with him, he was usin’ 9 
Sparrin’ partners what the so ever and all hy 
did to condition himself for his next b 
was to punch the bag all day long! 

The day we got this piece of news, the 
Kid knocked off trainin’ and we talked 
matters over They was no question byt 
that they was a Etheyopium in the wood. 
shed, somewheres!. They was somethin’ 
queer in Knockout Green comin’ to Hicks. 
ville out of all the places in the U. S. when 
he must of knowed we was there, but what 
had a triple weird look was this guy trainin’ 
for a fight without no handlers, no pilot, 
nothin’ but a punchin’ bag to he!p him get 
right. The Kid is satisfied that Knockoyt 
Green is tryin’ to slip somethin’ over on 
him and he figures that a diplomatic way 
to find out what it’s all about wouldst be 
to go over to Knockout’s camp and knock 
him dead. How the so ever, thinkin’ of 
this Knockout Green’s poisonous right 
hook to the jaw, I prevailed upon my en. 
raged battler to wait and make Knockout 
lead to us. If he had somethin’ up bis 
sleeve he’d be bound to pull it very swift, 
as we’re on the brinks of breakin’ camp, 

The Kid has no more than agreed to 
this, when who walks in but Mary and 
Cale. They have just come from Knock- 
out Green’s, says Mary, and she immedi 
ately commences to rave about what a 
sweet puncher and all around boy wonder 
Knockout is. About five minutes of this 
treatment and Young Kid O’Malley kicks 
a innocent water bucket clean through the 
barn door, busts a bag off the cord with a 
punch and turns on the amazed Mary. 

“Lady,” he says, hoarsely, “‘ this Knock- 
out Green boloney is one guy which is made 
to order for me! If everybody in the wide, 
wide world knocked. me kickin’ I could 
still get up and flatten your boy friend. 
I got jobbed out of that decision in Toledo 
and I wouldst of bounced him in another 
round. He’s a sucker for a straight left 
and I’m willin’ to prove it to you. Tell him 
I says I will come over to his camp tomorrow 
mornin’ and step four rounds with him, with 
nobody there but you and my manager. 
If I don’t put that guy on the floor, Ul 
never open my pan again for the rest of the 
time I’m here!” 

Mary hesitates for a minute, evidently 
thinkin’ this one over. I’m too dum 
founded to speak. 

“ All right!”’ says Mary, suddenly, “Tl 
go over now and tell him. But I think, 
Mister Young Kid O’Malley, that you ate 
due for a big surprise!” 

We was. 

As they’re goin’ out the door, Cale turns 
and looks at the Kid. Cale’s face is al 
most green and it’s workin’ like a boilin’ 
jelly. 

“You beat this feller up—spoil them 
pretty looks of his,” he says in a husky 


dollars. Do a good job!” : 
The Kid grabs his arm and glares into 
his pan. 
‘Have the jack ready,” says O'Malley, 
“or else be in London when I knock him! 
When me and the Kid goes up to ou 
bower at the Grand Palace Hotel that might 
after puttin’ on the feed bag, they’s a note 
under the door witha phone number oat 
and it says to call up at once. Thats 
what I did and no less than Mary Brow! 
answers at the Other end. 
“Knockout Green will expect Yous 


voice, “and I’ll give you five thousand 
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Kid O’Malley at ten tomorrow morning,” 
says Mary—and hangs up. 

“You certainly was cuckoo to date this 
guy up!” I growls at the Kid, which is 
commencin’ to do a piece of roadwork back 
and forth across the floor. “‘We both know 
that Knockout Green is no cake eater, but 
one tough baby which figures it is more 
blessed to give than to receive! He knows 
too much for you, Kid, and in them last 
two frames at Toledo why he simply give 


. you a boxin’ lesson—about the only thing 


he didn’t paste you with was the time- 
keeper’s watch! Another thing, this whole 
play’s got a funny look. It looks like to me 
as if it was all framed to gyp us out of this 
fight with the champ. If you mingle with 
Knockout here tomorrow and he takes you, 
or if we duck meetin’ him at all, why you 
can bet the story will get to New York and 
then—fare thee well to a crack at the title. 
We got to find a out and that’s that!” 

Just then somebody raps on the door. 

I went over and open up and there’s a 
guy standin’ in the hall, lookin’ up and 
down kind of nervous. I ain’t got the door 
open a foot, when he pushes past me and 
slips inside, floppin’ on a chair and begin- 
nin’ to wipe his forehead with a silk hand- 
kerchief. The Kid looks to me for infor- 
mation, but I’m too busy watchin’ the 
visitor. He’s a swell lookin’, snappy 
dressed young bozo, with a winnin’ smile. 
He says he takes it he is in the presence of 
Young Kid O’Malley and his manager, 
Six-To-Five Donnelly—’at’s a handle 
which has stuck to me since I used to make 
book. Anyways, I nods and this guy says: 

“Well, boys—er—Mister O’Malley, you 
won't have to box Knockout Green to- 
morrow morning, because he—er—he isn’t 
here. As a matter of fact, he never was 
here and the man who is—er—training out 
at that infernal barn is an impostor—he is 
not Knockout Green any more than J am!” 

“How do you know all this, hey?” I 
bellers and the Kid upsets a chair jumpin’ 
to his feet. 

“Because,” says the handsome stranger, 
with a nervous grin, “‘because—er—I’m 
the person who has been masquerading 
as Knockout Green!” 

“And who the—whio are you?” hollers 
the Kid. 

“You know that quaint little millinery 
shop on Fifth Avenue known as Jacque- 
line’s?” he says. “Well, no matter—it’s 
there, anyhow—er—how silly of me to ask 
you that—fancy you knowing the where- 
abouts of a milliners! But what I mean 
to say is that—er—I am Jacqueline—er— 
that is, I’m the proprietor of the shop 
you know and——” 

“Wow!” shrieks the Kid, “feature a 
guy named Jacqueline which makes ladies’ 
hats, makin’ out he’s Knockout Green, the 
lightweight. Sweet Papa!” 

With that, the Kid makes a leap for the 
milliner, but I grabbed my battler around 
the waist and throwed him on the bed. 

“Let Jacqueline tell his story,” I says 
and turns toour caller. “Make it snappy, 
feller,” I says. “And you can see for your- 
self it better be good,” I adds, jerkin’ a 
thumb towards the Kid. 

It was good, I'll tell the cross-eyed 
world! This guy’s name is really Julius 
but he calls his joint the Mason Jacqueline, 

cause, he says, swell millinery cafés is 
always christened somethin’ on that order 
—kind of a ringname. One day, he tells us, 
the most beautiful girl in the wide, wide 
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world, to the viz, Mary Brown, trips into 
his deadfall and tries on the most expensive 
bonnet in the place—a hat marked fifteen 
hundred fish. A hat, says Julius, such as 
Cleopatra might of drawed a extry gasp 
out of Mark Antony with. When Mary 
puts on this lid she looks like Cleopatra 
wouldst liked to of looked and she knocks 
the young proprietor of the shop for a row 
of bathhouses when he lamps her in it. 
He’s up on a balcony and she can’t see 
him, but he hears her tell the haughty sales 
girl that she can’t afford a ten dollar hat 
much less one which costs fifteen hundred 
berries, but she had seen this chapeau in 
the window and had made up her mind to 
try it on once or die! Then Mary had 
removed the hat and beat it, leavin’ the 
sales girl chokin’ at her nerve. 

“Well,” goes on Julius, “‘I rushed down 
from the balcony with a wild hope of catch- 
ing Mary, but she had been swallowed up 
in the crowd. People were turning to stare 
at me curiously as I rushed madly up and 
down the block, until, heartbroken, I went 
back to my store. I knew I would never 
have a moment’s peace of mind until J 
found that glorious girl—I—well, I found 
out from my sales girl that Mary was a 
manicure at the Hotel Egram. ‘Of all the 
nerve,’ said this callous creature, ‘a mani- 
cure coming in herve to try on a fifteen 
hundred dollar hat!’ ‘You're fired!’ I 
snapped. ‘You should have given her the 
damned hat!’ What is a fifteen hundred 
or a fifteen million dollar anything, com- 
pared to Mary? Why. from the moment 
I saw that vision of loveliness, I——” 

“Forget about that part of it!” butts in 
the Kid, which has been wickedly punchin’ 
the pillows. “‘Iseen Mary, ain’t I? Git to 
the point—what’s all this applesauce got 
to do with you sayin’ you’re Knockout 
Green, hey?” 

Well, Julius took a fresh windup and 
continued his story, which, trimmed of his 
ravin’s about Mary Brown, was like thus: 
he went to the Hotel Egram and he found 
the breath-takin’ Mary without the aid 
of no detectives or the like and after he 
had his nails manicured so many times that 
they was nothin’ left but the quick, why 
he managed to sell her the idea of goin’ out 
to lunch with him. He took her to Shan- 
ley’s and they ain’t no more than sit at a 
table, when a gray-haired but classy lookin’ 
guy bows to Mary on his way out. She 
explains to Julius that this baby is one of 
her regular customers which was pesterin’ 
her to death to go out with him. He ain’t 
so bad, says Mary, and he’s got slews of 
jack, but then he’s a ladies’ tailor—a dress- 
maker. Ugh, shudders Mary, imagine a 
great big healthy man bein’ a dressmaker! 
She likes the red-blooded boys which does 
men’s work in the world and the etc. 
Julius turns pale whilst he listens to all 
this. He can hardly tell Mary that he is no 
less than Jacqueline, the milliner, after that 
blast, hey? What to do, what to do? 
Julius is tryin’ to discover 1 out, when 
Mary throws him a killin’ glance and 
sweetly inquires what’s his trade? 

Julius tells us that the next two minutes 
was the toughest he ever spent in his life 
anywheres! He stalls desperately and tries 
to think of some occupation which is as 
far from millinery as Brazil is from Yonkers. 
Only that mornin’, he says, he’d heard his 
shippin’ clerk ravin’ about Knockout 
Green, which a couple of days before had 
got one of his newspaper wins over the 
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champ. So without flickin’ a muscle, 
Julius tells the delighted Mary that he is 
nothin’ less than Knockout Green, the 
lightweight flash. As a chance taker, Rob- 
inson Crusoe was white-livered alongside 
of the handsome milliner, hey? 

“You got a great line of stuff there, kid,”’ 
says O’Malley. ‘“‘You sure tell a mean 
story! But—what about this muss we’re 
gonna have tomorrow whilst Mary looks 
us over—you bein’ Knockout Green, for 
all she knows—what kind of a scrapper are 
you—kin you step?” 

“Tf he can fight like he can talk,” I says, 
“he’s a two-handed maniac!” 

“That’s what _I came here to see you 
boys about,” says Julius, quickly, 
absolutely nothing about boxing. I’ve 
never seen a prize fight in my life. Oh, I 
am certainly head over heels in trouble, 
there’s no mistake about that! I——” 

“You said it!’’ sneers the Kid, “‘And 
on top of that, Jacqueline, Cale Slocum’s 
gonna slip me five thousand fish for knock- 
in’ you stiff, promptly at ten tomorrow 
mornin’!”’ 

“J’ll give you ‘en thousand,” busts out 
Julius, wavin’ a check book, “if you will 
refrain from—er—knocking me stiff, as 
you so cleverly put it, and allow me to 
make some kind of a shewing before Mary. 
My God, man, think what this means to 

Just make it look as though I knew 
something about the game—I promise not 
to hurt vou and——” 

“You poor boob, you couldn’t hurt no- 
body!” butts in the Kid, “‘ You picked out 
a swell way to earn a livin’, I must say. 
Makin’ women’s hats, hey? You big stiff, 
why don't you get a job diggin’ streets or 
somethin’ a man wouldst do? Shut up, 
I wanna think this over!” 

Julius gets as red as three dollars worth 
of catsup and half starts from his chair, 
but he thinks better of it and sinks back, 
watchin’ the glowerin’ Kid anxiously. 
O’Malley takes a few turns around the 
room, winks at me and then turns to 
Julius. 

“Gimme the ten thousand men!” he 
growls. 

Julius can’t write the check fast enough. 
Then he grabs both our hands, shakes ’em 
with a grip which he never developed trim- 
min’ no ladies hats, and blows. 

Bright and early the next mornin’, Cale 
calls for us with his ’bus to drive us over to 
“Knockout Green’s” trainin’ camp. Mary 
is in the car and she looks like two $500,000 
bills. She greets us with a charmin’ smile. 

“T hope vou half kill this feller Knockout 
Green!” snarls Cale, with a meanin’ glance 
at Mary. 

“Shut up, goofy, 
step on ’at gas!” 

“Don’t get nervous, Mister Young Kid 
says Mary sweetly, “I have 
made Knockout Green promise not to hurt 
you.” 

We find “Knockout Green” waitin’ 
outside his barn with a bathrobe throwed 
over a pair of runnin’ trunks and shoes. 
He looks a bit pale and nervous, but he 
manages to drum up a welcomin’ smile for 
Mary, anyways. Whilst Cale is helpin’ 
her out of the car, the Kid walks up to 
“Knockout Green,” grabs one of his trem- 
blin’ hands and —— into it a crumpled 
piece of pink pape 

“Feller,” says eras Kid, with a cruel grin, 
“there’s your jack. All bets is off and 


” grunts the Kid, “And 


they'll be no stallin’ when we get in there. - back for in the first place?” I says. “You 


“Tknow 


I’m gonna give you the pasting of your life— 
and we'll see who Mary falls for, after J 
knock you from under your hat store!” 

The romantic and phoney ‘ Knockout 
Green” gets two shades whiter; then he 
looks away from the snarlin’ Kid to where 
Mary is trippin’ over a few feet ahead of the 
sneerin’ Cale. His mouth sets in a hard, 
straight line. 

“All right, O’ Malley,” he says quietly 
still white and tearin’ up the check, “Go 
ahead and do your worst; I'll stand up to it 
till you knock me out.’ 

Well, right then and there I made up 
what passes for my mind that I wouldst 
stop the slaughter the first time the mil- 
liner did a nose dive. But to my amaze. 
ment, the heart breakin’ disappointment 
of Cale Slocum and the joy of the fair Mary 
Brown, why they went a full four rounds 
with the Kid gettin’ a shade the worst of a 
harmless battle. When they shook hands 
at the finish, Mary is remindin’ the frantic 
Cale that she had already told him what a 
dude of a boxer her new friend was and her 
eyes is shinin’ like fresh ‘polished brass. 
But J knew my battler had clowned the 
setto and been under a chokin’ pull all the 
way. He missed leads by a city block, he 
let the desperate milliner crack him now 
and again, and when they clinched, instead 
of the Kid poundin’ the wind—a gift at 
which he was poison—why he just held on 
and whispered in the other guy’s ear. The 
fightin’ milliner knew the Kid had held him 
up, too. When Mary and Cale goes out- 
side so’s the boys could dress, he grabs the 
Kid’s hand and :ike to shake it off. 

“Look here, old man,” he says, ‘‘don’t 
think I’m ass enough to believe I stayed 
on my feet through any prowess of mine! 
I know you were just playing with me— 
you didn’t try to hit me hard. I don’t 
know how to thank you for an extraor- 
dinarily white action. I don’t even know 
why you did it, but don’t think I’m not 
grateful.” He reaches in his coat and 
drags out the old check book again. ‘I'll 
just make a duplicate of that check I tore 
up,”’ he says, “‘and if you refuse it, I'll be 
hurt.” 

“Well,” says the Kid, “If I didn’t hurt 
you in there, it’s a cinch I ain’t gonna hurt 
you now!” 

And he takes the check. 

When we get back to our own camp, I 
asks the Kid a question that’s puzzlin’ me. 


I want to know what stopped him from . 


knockin’ the milliner for a trip, particularly 
after he had give him back the $10,000 
check before they stepped into the ring. 

“T’'ll tell you, Donnelly,” says the Kid, 
“This guy kind of got under my skin, get 
me? I figured him all wrong at first—] 
thought he was a chorus man, but lemme 
tell you, Donnelly, that baby is there. 
He’s got lots of stuff! There he was ready 
to step into that ring and take a trimmin’, 
rather than have this Jane think him a 
quitter. Now a guy which thinks enough 
of a gal to take a pasting for her, de- 
serves a chance. When he turns that 
white face of his around to me, steppin’ out 
to a certain beatin’ with a smile on his pan 
and says, ‘Les’ go!’ he made himself solid 
with me for life! I just couldn’t go in 
there and cut him up and that’s that. Be- 
sides,” he winds up with a grin, “I got a 
right to feel level for once in my life if I 
wanna!” 

“Well, what did you give him his check 
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could of kept that and still let him stay. 
Suppose he had failed to give you another 
one? You’d be a hero, but ten grand shy, 

ne] didn’t give him that check back to be 
no hero,” says the Kid “I give him the 
check back, because in the excitement the 
night before he had went to work and dated 
it a year ahead!” 

We broke camp the next day and we’re 
gettin’ ready to go to New York to take on 
the title holder, when the disappointed 
Cale spills the limas on “Knockout 
Green.” The milliner and Mary is comin’ 
down Main Street when Cale rushes up to 
’em wavin’ a newspaper. He folds it inside 
out and shoves it almost in Mary’s face. 
I knew what he was showin’ her, I’d seen 
it myself and wondered if anybody else 
would. On the sportin’ page is a photo and 
a short account of Knockout Green—the 
real one—winnin’ a fight the day before. 
The fight was in California. 

Mary’s lovely face falls and her lips 
trembles, when Cale wildly hollers that her 
gentleman friend is a liar, a fourflusher and 
a false alarm and he might be a slick crook 
for all Hicksville knows. A couple of na- 
tives stops to listen and in a few minutes 
it’s all over the burg that ‘Knockout 
Green” —eh—ain’t. The milliner has 
nothin’ to say for once in his life whilst 
Cale raves on and fin’ly he begs Mary’s 
pardon, then stumbles away through the 
innocent bystanders. 

For about five minutes flat, Cale is 
happier than he’s ever been before in his 
two-by-four life. He grins all over, throws 
out his chest and offers Mary his arm. 
He figures she’ll be a spread for him now! 
But accidents will happen, as Nero re- 
marked when the blaze started in Rome. 
The dazed Mary recovers, swings around 
on Cale and wipes the smile off his face like 
you wipe off a plate. All the bitter disap- 
pointment, amazement, pain and whatnot 
this girl felt, descended on the unfortunate 
hick. After as two-handed a bawlin’ out 
as I ever hear in my life, Mary ties the 
tinware on Cale forever, leavin’ him chokin’ 
and red-faced on the street to the great 
enjoyment of the witnesses. 

Well, the formerly “Knockout Green,” 
lookin’ whiter and ten years older than he 
did when the Kid threatened to take him, 
accepts our invitation to come with us to 
New York. We wait till he packs and as 
we come down the stairs we see the lobby 
is full of yokels listenin’ to Cale’s account 
of how he showed up “Knockout Green” 
and how the same was so yellow he hadn’t 
even made a comeback, though Mary was 
right there hearin’ it all. The milliner 
shrinks back when he sees the crowd and 
hears the laugh which goes up when they 
catch sight of him. To see a city slicker 
wrong is duck soup to a hick, you know 

t. 

“Here he comes now—the big fule!” 
snarls Cale in a loud voice, “Lookit him 
shiver!” 

The milliner takes a brace and gets down 
the stairs and he must of took a lot of 
punishment durin’ the time we was cross- 
in’ the lobby. All the yokels made nasty 
cracks—awful nasty. Somebody hollers 
to Cale that it was a crime Mary had 
throwed him down after he had showed up 
the stranger. 

«;, Throwed _me down?” bellers Cale, 
d ye think I’d bother with that kind of 
a girl—a girl which picks up with anybody, 
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When Eyes Are 


He 418 Your Complexion at Ease 


Does your complexion wince under the appraising gaze? 
Does it fear the verdict —“make-up”—“coarse”—“muddy”? 
Or is it a complexion of confidence—one that delights in 
close inspection? Itis the latter if you use Carmen! For Carmen 
gives the beauty, the youthful bloom, the satiny smoothness 
that craves scrutiny, knowing that the more critical the gaze, F 

e more pronounced the praise. 
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Carmen, the powder that stays on, is also Carmen the powder whose 
charming natural effect on the skin is never I under damp or 
glaring light. It is truly the face powder extraordinary, as a test will show. 


Send 12c to cover postage and packing for purse size 
Samp leOf fe €T box with three weeks’ supply—state shade seeded. 


STAFFORD-MILLER CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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like she done? Not me! I’m particular 
about my lady friends. 

The Kid had dropped his suit case and 
started for Cale with the big hound’s first 
crack, but the milliner, lookin’ like I bet 
Mary wouldst of loved to seen him look, 
pushes O’Malley out of the way with a 
grunted, ‘“‘ This is my affair!” In one leap 
he’s facin’ Cale and his first wild wallop 
busted that long beak—the next dropped 
the village gossip flat on his haunches and 
he got up to run into a right smash to the 
button that chloroformed him. If the 
milliner picked all that up in his one bout 
with the Kid, why he must of went through 
college in a day and a half! 

We shoved through the open mouthed 
mob at the doors and as we pass into the air 
I hear one old guy remark: 

“Well, sir, if that young feller ain’t 
Knockout Green, he’s Knockout somethin’, 
by Judas!” 

Waitin’ for the rattler at the station, me 
and the Kid is both tellin’ the milliner 
what a pretty socker he turned out to be, 
when a familiar soft voice behind us makes 
him jump. i 


Once in the water he caught and held her 
close, and vet for the wonder of it, almost 
reverentially close, as if what he would 
claim for himself he must keep intact. 

“Marry me, Marylin,” he said with all 
the hubbub of the ocean about them. 

She looked off toward the immensity of 
sea and sky. 

“T—oh, I don’t know! Being here 
makes me wish—something as beautiful 
as out there is what I wish.” 

“Out where?” 

“There.” 

“T don’t see—’ 

“You—wouldn’t.” 

Then until long after the sun went down, 
they lay drying on the sand, her hair 
spread in a lovely amber fan; and stretched 
full length on his stomach beside her he 
built a little grave of sand for her feet. 

“Gee, you're pretty, Marylin.” 

“Are I, Getaway?” 

“You know you are. You wasn’t born 
with one-eye shut and the other blind.” 

“What do you mean by pretty, Get- 
away?” 

“Pep. Peaches. Cream. Teeth. Yel- 
low hair. Arms. Le—those little holes in 
your cheeks. Dimples. What do I mean 
by pretty? I mean you by pretty. Ain’t 
that what you want me to mean by 
pretty?” 

“VYes—and no——” 

“Well, what the——” 

“Tt’s all right, Getaway. It’s fine to be 
pretty, but—not enough—somehow. I—I 
can’t explain it to you—to anybody. I 
guess pretty isn’t the word. It’s beauty 
I mean.” 

‘“‘All right, then, anything your little 
heart desires—beauty.” 

“The ocean beauty out there, I mean. 
Something that makes you hurt and want 
to hurt more and more. Beauty, Get- 
away. It’s something you understand 
or something you don’t. It can’t be 
talked. It sounds silly.” 

“Well, then whistle it!” 

“It has to be felt.” 
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“Tf you are not Knockout Green,” says 
Mary Brown, lookin’ up at the milliner 
like him and she was the only two people 
in the world, let alone the station, ‘‘what 
—who are you?” 

Me and O’Malley coughs and moves 
away afew inches. Both of ’em had forgot 
about us, anyways. 

Here was another tough minute for the 
unhappy milliner, but no doubt the last as 
far as Mary was concerned, anyways. 
He’s been proved a liar and now he’s got 
to tell this opium fiend’s dream that a great 
big healthy guy like he is a milliner! 
“Stall—fake it!” hisses the Kid, but the 
milliner don’t hear him. He comes clean 
in a falterin’ voice. He’s the Mason Jac- 
queline and he makes his pennies trimmin’ 
ladies’ hats. 

“Not the Jacqueline on Fifth Avenue?”’ 
cries Mary, “‘where they have those won- 
derful Tams and toques and—and—oh, 
that fifteen hundred dollar beauty and ——” 

The milliner nods gloomily, hangin’ his 
head. Mary seems cuckoo with joy and 
regards him with sparklin’ eyes and open 
admiration. 


The Vertical City 


(Coutinued from page 41) 


She turned her head on its fan of drying 
hair away from him. The beach was all 
but quiet, and the haze of the end of day 
in the air; almost in her eyes, too. 

“Oh, Getaway,” she said on a sigh, and 
again, “‘Getaway!” 

His reserve with her, at which he himself 
was the first to marvel, went down a little 
then and he seized her bare arm, kissing 
it, almost sinking his teeth. The curve 
of her chin down into her throat as she 
turned her head had maddened him. 

“Quit,” she said. 

“Never you mind, you'll wear dia- 
rmonds,” he said in his sole phraseology 
of promise. ‘Will you get sore if I ask 
you something, Fairylin?” 

“What?” 

one now?” 

“VJant what?” 

““A diamond.” 

“No,” she said. ‘‘When I’m out here 
I quit wanting things like that.” 

‘Fine chance a fellow has to warm up 
to you.” 

“Getaway?” 

“What?” 

“What did you do last night after you 
walked home witle me?” 

“Why, bless your heart, I went home, 
Fairylin.” 

“Please, Getaway——’ 

“Home, Fairy.” 

“You were up in Monkey’s room last 
night about eleven. Now think, Get- 
away!” 

“Aw, now 

““Nobody can fool me on your step. 
You tiptoed for all you were worth, but 
I knew it! The-ball-of-your-foot—squeak! 
The-b: ll-of-your-foot—squeak!” 

“Sure enough, now you mention it, 
maybe for a minute around eleven, but 
only for a minute——” 

“Please, Getaway, don’t lie. It was 
for nearly all night. Comings and goings 
on my ceiling until I couldn’t sleep, not 
because they were so noisy but because 
they were so soft. Like ugly whispers. - 


“Why this is like a dream!” she gasp, 
“Now I can try on all those darling hats— 
own them, for that matter—and—and— 
Mrs. Richard K. Wainright—how distin- 
guished that sounds, instead of that horri- 
ble Mary Brown!” 

The sensational milliner has throwed his 
arms around her before she has half fin- 
ished, but this last remark brings him up 
short. He lets her go and kicks a pebble 
off the platform. 

“Sweetheart,” he says, and the listenin’ 
Kid winces, “‘I—that was another lie! My 
name is not Wainright—I only told you 
that along with those other infernal stories, 
because you said so many times that your 
own name was so—er—commonplace that 
you hated it. Well, my name is just as 
plain as vours, it’s Green, Julius Green. So 
I didn’t lie so much when I said I was 
Knockout Green as 

“As Cale will tell the world!” butts in 
the Kid. 

“Oh well,” she says, smilin’ gamely up 
at him, “‘I should worry—it’s a different 
color, anyways!” 
So that was that. 


Is Monkey the friend vou got the deal on 
with, Getaway?” 

_ “We just sat up there talking old 
times——” 

“And Muggs about eleven o'clock, 
sneaking up through the halls dressed like 
the messenger boy again. I saw him when 
I peeked out of the door to see who it was 
tiptoeing— Getaway, for God’s sake——” 

He closed over her wrist then, his face 
extremely pointed. 

“What you don’t know, don’t hurt you. 
You hear that? Didn’t I tell you that 
after a few days this business deal— 
business, get that?—will be over. Then 
I’m going to hold down any old job your 
heart desires. But first I’m going to have 
money in my pockets! That’s the only 
way to make this old world sit up and take 
notice. Spondoolaks! Then I’m going 
to carry you off and get spliced. See? 
Real money. Diamonds. If you weren’t 
so touchy, maybe you’d have diamonds 
sooner than you think. Want one now?” 

“Getaway, I know you’re up to some- 
thing. You and Monkey and Muggs are 
tied up with those Wall Street bond 
getaways.” 

“For the luvvagod, cut that talk here! 
First thing I know you'll have me in a 
brain storm too.” 

“Those fake messenger boys that get 
themselves hired and instead of delivering 
the bonds from one office to another— 
disappear with them. Muggs isn’t wear- 
ing that messenger’s uniform for nothing. 
You and Monkey are working with him 
under cover on something. You can’t 
pass a cop any more without tightening up. 
I can feel it when I have your arm. You've 
got that old over-your-shoulder look to 
you, Getaway. My father--had it. My 
—mother—too. Getaway!” 

“Over-the-shoulder look. Why, if I'd 
meet a plain clothes this minute I’d go up 
and kiss him—with my teeth in his ear— 
that’s how much I got to be afraid of.” 

“Oh, Getaway, I’m so glad!” 

“Well, then, lay of——” 
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Father Time— 


Elgins “First Watch 
and &lgins First President 


W. RAYMOND, Whig patriot, 
far-sighted pioneer and third mayor of 
Chicago, was the first president of the 
Elgin Watch Factory. Elgin’s first watch, produced in 
the little frame factory in 1867, was named in his honor. 
Its completion marked the end of the ancient tradi- 
tion, “‘the broken watch must go back to the maker of 
the broken part.’’ For the Elgin working principle is 
‘‘all parts interchangeable.”’ ps that day forward, 
Jewelers all over the world have carried repair stocks 
of standardized Elgin parts, each one the precise replica 
of the broken part it so quickly and perfectly replaces. 


Cave-Man’s burning grass rope, Babylon’s Sun-Dial, 
Egypt’s Water Clock, King Alfred’s Time-Candle—all 
down through the ages, old Father Time has seen the 
world’s timepieces slowly but steadily drawing nearer 
to the timekeeping marvels of our own day— 
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Beach & Motor 
JIAIR NET 
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Suggestions for the 
Care of Your Hair 


There is. a way to make your hair 
really beautiful and if you care to fol- 
low these simple directions you will 


All Shades Cap or Fringe 


15c Each 


Gray and White Double Price 


Wear 


Ove rywh ere 


HE WEST BEACH AND MOTOR HAIR NET 
is as fine as a fairy web yet so strong that it adapts 
itself to Every Wear—Everywhere. Thirty-inch strands 
of hair instead of the usual 18-inch are used in all West 


be rewarded with the compliments of WEST Nets and the West process renders them not only invisible 


your friends on the beauty of your but exceptionally strong. Another advantage of the West 
Coiffure. Softee Net is its Shape—each Cap Net is fashioned to give the 
Use Softex Skampoo once a week 


if your 


if tis not. Softex is prepared plain 


hair is oily and twice a°month room needed and yet fits snugly around the edge of the 


The Shampoo hair. There is a net for every shade of hair, including 


or with Egyptian Henna. It brings and . 
‘oul those delicate tints of the hair so white. 
much desired and admired. 10c Package = The West Net is the choice of the elect and universally 


To produce those natural preferred for dress as well as for business and profes- 


looking waves just wind your sional wear. 
hair loosely around these in- 
genious little devices and in 


15 minutes you will have ~~ 
quer SPECIAL COUPON OFFER 
; _—a No sharp’ edges to cut or If you are not already using these three requisites for 
, tear the hair and no heat re- i i j 
u , dressing your hair, fill out the coupon below and take it 
Barlers quired. They’re made of a to your druggist or notion dealer and receive the three 
of 2, 10c single piece of nickel-plated articles mentioned, together with our interesting and in- 
Card ef 5. 2c electrified steel. Also used as structive booklet, “Guide to Hair Dressing at Home.” ae 
Card ’ barrettes tokeep hair in place. If your dealer cannot supply you, mail coupon to us and 


West Products are sold. by good dealers everywhere articles will be sent direct to you.’ 


NOTICE TO We redeem coupons at 10c each when properly filled out. We suggest that for convenience you accumulate 
DEALERS a quantity of-them before sending to us for exchange. If you do not have a stock of West Hair Curlers, 


West Beach and Motor Hair Nets and Softex Shampoo, order from your jobber. 


your hair and whether cap or fringe | Street and Number City State 

shape is wanted; also if Softex is desired 

WEST ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER CO. me 


This Coupon and 25c t ‘WRITE NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY c 
Entitles ‘Bearer to 
WEST Beach. and Motor HAIR NET | NAME 
PACKAGE West Softex Shampoo 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Canadian Distributers: H. B. HOLLOWAY & CO., Toronto, Canada’ 
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After a while: “Now, Marylin, don’t 
be sore. I may be arotten egg some ways, 
‘put when it comes to you I’m there.” 

“[’m not sore, Getaway,” she said with 
her voice still away from him. ‘Only I— 
Jet’s not talk for a minute. It’s so quiet 
out here—so full of rest.” 

Down farther along the now deserted 
beach a youth in a bathing suit was play- 
ing a harmonica, his knees hunched under 
his chin, his mquth and hand sliding at 
cross-purposes along the harp. Silhouetted 
against a clean sky, almost Panlike, as if 
his feet might be cloven. 


What he played, if it had any key at all, | 


was rather in the mood of Chopin’s Noc- 
tune in D flat major. A little sigh for 
the death of a day; a sob for the beauty 
of that death; and a hope and ecstasy for 
the new day yet unborn. All of that on 
alittle throbbing mouth organ. 

“Getaway,” cried Marylin and sat up 
spilling sand, “that’s it! That’s what I 
meant a while ago. Hear? It can’t be 
talked. That’s it on the mouth organ!” 

“Tt! Yes, like I said. Somebody has 
to feel it inside of him just like I do, before 
he can understand. Can’t you feel it? 
Please! Listen.” 

“Aw, that’s an old jews-harp. I'll buy 
you one: How’s that?” 

“All right, I guess,” she said, starting 
off suddenly toward the bathhouse. 

He was relieved that she had thrown off 
the silence. 

“Ain’t mad any more, are you, Mary- 
lin?” 

“No, Getaway—not mad.” 

“Mustn’t get fussy that way with me, 
Marylin. It scares me off. I’ve had some- 
thing to show you all day, but you keep 
scaring me off.” 

“What is it?’”’ she said, tiptoe. 

His mouth drew up to an oblique. 

“Maybe I'll tell you and maybe I 
won't,” he cried, scooping up a handful of 
sand and spraying her. “What’ll you 
give me if I tell?” 

“Why—nothing.” 

“Want to know?” 

* But at the narrowing something in his 
eyes she side-stepped him, stooping down 
at the door of her bathhouse for a last 
scoop of sand at him. 

“No,” she cried, her hair blown like 
spray, and the same breeze carrying her 
laughter, guiltless of mood, out to sea. 

On the way home though, for the merest 
second, there recurred the puzzling quirk 
in her thoughtlessness. 

In the crush of the electric train, packed 
tightly into the heart of the most yammer- 
ing and petulant crowd in the world, 
home-going pleasure seekers, a youth rose 
to give her his seat. A big, beach-tanned 
fellow with a cowlick of hair, when he 
tipped her his hat, standing up off his 
right brow like a little apostrophe to him, 
and blue eyes so very wide apart, and so 
clear, that they ran back into his head like 
aisles with little lakes shining at the ends 
of them. 

“Thank you,” said Marylin, the in- 
finitesimal second while his hat and cow- 
lick lifted, her own gaze seeming to run 
down those avenues of his eyes for a look 
into the pools at the back. 

The 


“That was it, too, Getaway! 


; thing that fellow looked—that I couldn’t 
said it—witb his eyes!” 
or”? 
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“That fellow who gave me this seat.” 


“T’ll break his face if he googoos you!” . 


said Getaway. 

But inexplicably, even to herself, that 
night, in the shadow of the stoop of her 
witch of a rooming house, she let him kiss 
her lips. His first of her—her first to any 
men, It may have been that suddenly 
she was so extremely tired; tired of the 
lav of the week ahead, suggested by the 
smells and the noises and the conscious- 
ness of that front box pleat. 

“Marylin,” he cried, wild for her lips 
again, “I can’t be held off much longer. 
I’m straight with you, but I’m human 
too,” 

“Don’t, Getaway, not here! Tomorrow 
—maybe.” 

“T’m crazy for you!” 

“Go home now, Getaway.” 

“Yes—but just one more ” ge 

“Promise me you'll go straight home 
from here—to bed?” 

One 


“T promise, Marylin, one more. 
little more. Your lips 4 

“No, no—not now—go——” 

Suddenly, by a quirk in the dark, there 
was a flash of something down Marylin’s 
bare third finger, so hurriedly and so 
rashly that it scraped the flesh. 

“That’s for you! I’ve been afraid to 
give it to you all day, Touchy! Didn’t 
I tell you? Diamonds! Now will you 
kiss me? Now will you!” 

In the shadow of where she stood, look- 
ing down, it was as if she gazed into a pool 
of fire that was reaching in flame clear 
up about her head; and everywhere in 
the conflagration, Getaway’s triumphant, 
“Now will you! Now will you!” 

“Getaway,” she cried, flecking her hand 
as if it burned, “‘ where did you get this?” 

“Tt’s for you, Fairylin, and more like 
it coming. It weighs a carat anda half. 
That stone’s worth more than a sealskin 
jacket. You’re going to have one of those- 
too. Real seal! Now are you sore at me 
any more? Now you’ve a swell kick com- 
ing, haven’t you? Now! Now!” 

“Getaway,” she cried behind her unlit 
hand, because her palm was to her mouth 
and above it her eyes showing the terror 
in their whites, ‘where did you get this?” 

“There!” he said and kissed her hotly 
and squarely on the fips. 

Somehow—with the ring off her finger 
and in a little pool of its light as it lay at 
his feet, where he stood dazed on the 
sidewalk—Marylin was up the stoop, 
through the door, up two flights and 
through her own door, slamming it, locking 
it, and into her room, rubbing and half 
crying over her left third finger where the 
flash had been. 

She undressed in the dark; a pale dark- 
ness relieved by a lighted window across 
the areaway. And then, in her bare feet 
and a pink cotton nightgown with a blue 
bird machine-stitched on the yoke, she 
stood cocked to the hurry of indistinct 
footsteps across her ceiling, and then sud- 
denly, from the narrow slit of hallway 
outside her door, where the stairs led 
up still another flight, the-ball-of-a-foot, 
squeak! The sharp crack of a voice. Run- 
ning. 

“Getaway!” cried Marylin’s heart, al- 
most suffocating her with a dreadful 
spasm of intuition. 

It was all so quick. In the flash of her 
flung-open door, as her head in its amber 
cloud leaned out, Getaway, bending al- 


133 
most double over the upper banister, his 
lips in his narrow face back to show a 


white terribleness of strain that lingered 
in the memory, hurled out an arm, terribly, 
toward two men mounting the steps of 
the flight below him. 

There was a shot then, and on the lower 
flight, one of the men, with an immediate 
red mouth opening slowly in his neck, slid 
downstairs backward, face up. ? 

Suddenly, from a crouching position 
beside her door, the second figure shot 
forward now with ready and perfect aim 
at the already beginning-to-be-nerveles; 
figure of Getaway hanging over the ba2- 
ister with the smoking pistol. 

By the reaching out of her right hand, 
Mary!in could have deflected that perfect 
aim.* In fact, her arm sprang toward just 
that reflex act, then stayed itself with the 
jerk of one solid body avoiding collision 
with another. ; 

So much quicker than it takes in the 
telling, there marched across Marylin’s 


- sickened. eyes this, frieze: her father 


trailing dead from the underslinging of 
a freight car; that moment whem a_uni- 
form had stepped in from the fire escape 
across the bolt of Brussels lace; her moth- 
er’s scream, like a plunge into the heart of 
a rapier. Uniforms—contemplating. Op- 
posite houses. Those four fingers peeping 
over.each of her father’s shoulders in the 
court room. Getaway! His foxlike face 
leaner. Meaner. Black mask. Electric 
chair. Volts. Ugh—volts. God—you 
know—best—help—— 

When the shot came that sent Getaway 
pitching forward down the third floor flight, 
she was on her own room floor in a long | 
and merciful faint. 

Marylin had not reached out. 


Time passed. Whole rows of days of 
buttonholes down pleats that were often 
groped at-through tears. Heavy tears 
like magnifying glasses. And then with 
that gorgeous and unassailable resiliency 
of youth, lighter tears. Fewer tears. 
Few tears. No tears. 

Under the cretonne curtain, though, the 
blue mercerized frock hung unworn, and 
in its dark drawer remained the petticoat 
with its rill of lace. But one night, with 
a little catch in her throat (it was the last 
of her sobs) she took out the sport hat, and 
for no definite reason began to turn the 
jockey rosette to the side where the sun 
had not faded it. 

There were quiet evenings in her small 
room. All the ceiling agitation had long 
ago ceased, since the shame of the raided 
room above. 

There were new footsteps now. Steps 
that she had also learned to know, but 
pleasantly. They marched out so reg- 
ularly of mornings, invariably just as she 
was about to hook her skirtband or pull 
on her stockings. They came home so patly 
again at seven, about as she sat down to a 
bit of sewing or washing-out. 

Marylin reversed the rosette and as the 
light began to go, sat down beside her 
window, idly, looking up. There was the 
star point in her patch of sky, eating its 
way right through the purple like a dia- 
mond. And as it grew darker there came 
two stars and three and nine and finally 
the sixty hundred. 

Then from the zig of the fire escape 
above, before it twisted down into the zag 
of hers, there came to Marylin through the 
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aid that magic of modern days— 
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“‘Brownatone” is durable and iasting and easily applied at home. 

Soid everywhere at drug and toilet counters, or direct. 50c. and $1.50. Two 
colors: “Golden to Medium Brown” and ‘‘Dark Brown to Black.” 
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Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets cost but a few cents—Larger packages. 
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medley of city silences and the tears in her 
heart this melody, on a jews-harp: 

If it had any key at all, it was in the 
mood of Chopin’s Nocturne in D flat 
major. A little sigh for the death of 
day; a sob for the beauty of that death: 
and the throb of an ecstasy for the new 
day not yet born. 

Looking up against the sheer wall of the 
vertical city, on the ledge of fire escape 
above hers, and in the yellow patch of light 
thrown out from the room behind, a 
youth, with his knees hunched up under 
him, and his mouth and hand moving at 
cross-purposes, was playing the harmonica, 

Wide apart were his eyes, and blue, so 
that while she gazed up, smiling, as he 
gazed down, smiling, it was almost as if 
she ran up the fire escape through the long 
clear lanes of those eyes for a dip into the 
twin lakes at the backs of them. 

And—why didn’t you know?—there 
was a lift of cowlick to the right side of 
his front hair, as he sat there playing in 
the twilight, that was exactly the shape 
of an apostrophe! 


Your Neighbor— 
the Gambler 


(Continued from page 67) 


Tn one crap game involving a number of 
players, Nick the Greek is said to have 
won $185,000. On another occasion he 
lost $105,000 which is believed to have 
represented his entire bankroll at the 
time. It was early in the morning when 
the game broke up, and Nick arose with 
his stock remark after a losing, and which 
probably sums up his gambling philosophy. 

“Well,” he said, “‘it’s all even.” 

Then he returned to his hotel with a 
friend, and got out a deck of cards. 

“T can’t sleep now,” he said. ‘“Let’s 
play pinochle.” 

So until noon, the loser of what most 
persons would regard as a comfortable 


fortune sat there sedately playing pinochle, . 


and the stakes were a penny a point! 
Rothstein started his gambling career by 
betting a few dollars at a time on the horse 
races. He was then quite young. Pres- 
ently he was knocking around with the 
professional gambling element, playing 
pool for high stakes, cards, craps—any- 
“hing that involved gambling. 
Inside of a few years, and before he was 
thirty, Rothstein ran his bankroll into 
a considerable fortune. Some rate him 
several times a millionaire. Unlike Nick 
the Greek, he does not move around. He 
stays in New York, and has fixed haunts. 


He is now thirty-eight years old, small,, 


dapper, and as nervous as a cat. 

I had a talk with Rothstein not long ago, 
and found him somewhat depressed, not to 
say despondent about the gambling situa- 
tion. A gambler, he said, is misunderstood. 

And misrepresented. For instance, the 
name of Rothstein had been dragged into 
the baseball bribery scandal, which at that 
time flared across the sport pages in furi- 
ous headlines. Mr. Rothstein seemed 
downright pained by this publicity. 

“Why,” he said: “I only had one small 
bet on the world’s series they say was fixed, 
and I lost that. I lost $6,000.” 


Because of misunderstandings, and mis- 


representations, Mr. Rothstein explained 
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to me, he has retired from gambling, and 
js in real estate, with a racing stable as 
“a mere source of amusement. I subse- 
quently noted in the newspapers tales of 
a glowing victory of one of the Rothstein 
horses, with the report that the owner has 
won well into six figures on the result. 

If you can explain Nick the Greek, and if 
you can explain Arnold Rothstein, you may 
be able to explain the disease of gambling. 

I asked Rothstein why he gambled, and 
found him a bit inarticulate. 

“Why,” he said, “it’s exciting. I get a 
thrill out of a big bet.” 

Perhaps the thrill is the life of the germ 
of the disease-which has had such a hold 
on the country the past few years. 

It began with the war. It followed the 
convulsion of buying in the days when, as 
it was said and as it seemed, “‘everybody 
had money.” Finally satiated with the 
vovelty of buying, men with their fists 
full of fat bills turned to gambling for 
new excitement. 

The whole world seemed quite mad 
about them, but none so mad as the Amer- 
icans at their gambling. With our entry 
into the great conflict, there was a slight 
cessation. The war over, it began again 
with renewed frenzy. 

New millionaires, home grown, or im 
ported from South America, Cuba, Spain 

. and the other countries that had grown 
fat on the war, were on every hand with 
fresh-laid bankrolls, seeking action for their e e 
money. Men and women had become 0 
accustomed to big prices in everything, i! a a 0 p €Xx10 


and they gambled big. Some played the 


market. Some went to the races. Some 

shot craps. Others played cards. 

Forty-five years ago, oil was struck on overcome e e e 

the premises of one John W. Steele, a poor : - 


farmer in Pennsylvania, and a thousand 


dollars a day, and more, began popping in ‘ . 
tad The resort to cosmetics to cover up complexion defects 


fully recovered from his amazement, he is a hopeless task. Face powders and creams have their 
had ane in the bank, and set about proper use—but it is not to hide an ugly, rough, blotchy 
spending it. 

As “Coal Oil Johnny,” with a loose and ancien ims 


careless way of tossing bank notes to the ‘ ps : 
public, buying saloons and opening them Underneath most unattractive skins is a clear, pleasing 


to one and all free of charge, and acting complexion. Begin today the following Resinol treatment to 
the part of a “nut” generally, he gained clear away the blemishes and bring out the hidden beauty. 


much notoriety. For many years his 
name represented bogie in the spending Bathe your face with Resinol Soap and warm water— 
line in America. He was considered the working the rich lather gently into the pores with the finger 
highest of all high rollers. : tips. Wash off with more Resinol Soap and warm water, 
Coal Oil Johnny died in January, then rinse thoroughly with gradually cooler water. Finish 
with a dash of cold to close the pores. Do this once or twice 
€ was a station agent tor the Burlington a day and note the glow of returning health. Resinol Soap 
dung is for sale wherever toilet goods are sold. Buy a cake today. 


his career at $150,000. 
Coal Oil Johnny’s total expenditure was 


not the price of one of the late “ Dia- 

mond Jim” Brady’s jewelry sets, and was @ 

$50,000 short of a losing at roulette made 

by a modern oil man at a single sitting 

the night after the echoes of Coal Oil 

Johnny had been stirred up in the news- : 
papers by his death. The player himself : 


remarked on the circumstance, laughingly. 
And it wasn’t a button off my vest,” 


he added, with some pride, meaning his 


departed $200,000. 

, The losing was made in an exclusive 
club” at one of the Florida winter re- 
sorts, a club being a gambling house, 


polished up some. 

In the old days, a gambling house was a 
public institution, not infrequently front- 
ing on a street, with tables efficiently 
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| tended by bulky, gruffish men with bris- 
| tling mustaches and soft black felt hats. 


Anyone could walk right in and play the 


whirring roulette wheels, the.crap game, 
faro bank, or chuck-aluck, and no questions 


asked. 

With progress have come the “clubs,” 
swagger, softly carpeted places indigenous 
to the playgrounds of the rich. Only 
English hazard and roulette are played in 
these clubs, and one must be properly 
introduced to get in. If one is not well 
known to the management, one is led aside 
and politely questioned as to antecedents, 
connections, intentions, and_ bankroll, 
especially bankroll. 

With the dealers, who have suddenly 
become croupiers, in evening attire, and 
gentlemen players similarly arrayed, and 
with the bare shoulders of the beauti- 


ful women present gleaming beneath the © 


subdued lights, such a “‘club”’ presents an 
impressive scene, and the financial losses 
there are sometimes equally impressive. 

The reason is simpleenough. A person 
will invariably lose more, when he is 
losing than he will win when he is win- 
ning. The gambling fever runs higher 
when one is on the losing side. The night 
before the oil man lost his $200,000, he won 
$8,000 and was content to quit. 

These new oil men came bobbing up out 
of the mesquite of Texas and the under- 
growth of Oklahoma in numbers a few 
years ago, heavy with money. They 
bought town houses, country landscapes, 
motor cars and yachts, and meanwhile 
they gambled. 

The race tracks of the east are the rea} 
padded cells of the gambling insanity, with 
thousands of men and women rattling 
furiously at the bars of fortune. I have 
before me an estimate of the amount of 
money handled by the pari-mutuel or, 
betting machines during the 110 days of 
racing at the four tracks in Maryland in 
1020, and this estimate is $70,000,000! 
The average was $700,000 per day. 

No one knows ‘how much money is 
wagered daily at the New York tracks. 
Betting is supposed to be illegal on these 
tracks, but it goes on just the same, and it 
is on a bigger scale than in Maryland. It 
is believed that if they had the pari-mutuel 
machines in New York state, the “iron 
men,” as the machines are called, would be 
handling an average of $2,000,000 per day 
of the public’s money at one track. 

The betting system employed at the 
New York tracks just now is called “oral 
betting.” Youcan find a bookmaker with- 
out any trouble at the tracks, in fact you 
might have difficulty avoiding them, for 
they are all over the premises, and if the 
“bookie” knows you, or you are properly 
vouched for by some one he knows, you 
can make a wager with him. 

This is accomplished by the simple ex- 
pedient of writing down the bet you desire 
on a slip of paper and handing it to him. 
You settle after the race, or the following 
day. Naturally there has to be a good 
deal of trust to this system, and when a 
bettor fails to meet his obligations the 
bookmaker has no recourse. He simply 
has to forget it. 

The result has been to make thousand dol- 
lar bettors out of normally two dollar men. 
The return to normalcy is now setting in 
to some extent, but in the meantime the 
bookmakers are holding worthless slips of 
paper supposed to represent millions. : 


literature. 


For a spell, waiters, and newsboys and 
bootblacks were betting hundred dollar 
bills with such frequency that one old 
bookmaker was-moved to remark: 

“T think everybody must have a private 
printing press nowadays.” 

The immutable law of the races is that 
you can’t beat ’em. Only one 'man ever 
made a lasting success of the beating proc. 
ess, and he died to make it lasting. The 
shade of “Pittsburgh Phil’? Smith must 
have been stirring uneasily in the Valhalla 


_of plungers during these many mad months 


of play at the tracks. 

Prohibition has become an established 
fact, and some persons claim that Ameri- 
cans, denied the excitement of drinking, 


have gone in for gambling more strongly © 
than ever as an outlet to their excess 


energy. . 

I doubt that theory. America has al- 
ways gambled, if only in a comparatively 
small way. Thirty years ago every town 


-of any size in the country had its wide- 


open gambling houses. The stories of the 
steamboat gamblers of the Mississippi, and 
of the golden days of California and the 
Rocky Mountain West, when the mining 
kings and the cattle barons played poker 
for huge amounts, are part of American 
Once every cigar store had 
slot machines in front and policy shops in 
the rear. 

The average American seems to be born 
with germs of the gambling fever in his 
blood. Sometimes the germs remain dor- 
mant throughout a lifetime. Again they 


. take on early manifestations in the rep- 


rehensible form of marbles for ‘“ keeps.” 
Most of us, I think have experienced 
moments when the germs were stirring 
violently. 

An ingenious inventor, recognizing the 
national trait, recently put out so simple 
a device as a top, converted into a gambling 
instrument by a little lettering on the 
sides. This top, called ‘“put-and-take,” 
has been eagerly purchased by millions 
of persons, and millions of dollars have 
changed hands on its gyrations. 

The spinning of the top took too much 
time for some players, so another inventor 
promptly put out a pair of dice which 
answer the same purpose. The American 
gambler wants speedy action, which is one 
reason why craps is so popular. 

Long ago reformers said gambling was 
worse than drink, so they set about making 
bonfires of the gambling apparatus and 
outlaws of the gamblers who once had 
definite business status in every com- 
munity. Presently open gambling disap- 
peared, though of course it merely hid out. 
You can still find it, I regret to state, in 
almost any town in the country, if you 
look long enough. 

Men gamble when they have the money 
to gamble with. It is one pastime that 
requires above all things money. After 
the money goes, they sometimes toss in 
their honor, and even their lives. 

Prohibition did not produce gambling, 
but oddly enough prohibition is the source 
of the money that produces one of the 
biggest gambling games that goes on 
anywhere in this country. It is a crap 
game in New York in which the partici- 


‘pants are mainly bootleggers from the 


lower East Side. 

They all have plenty of money. Whisky 
is now an article dealt in only for cash, 
and go the crap shooters come with big, 
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coarse notes in their pockets. Two men, 
heavily armed, guard the door and escort 
each player, who must be known to them, 
to the gambling room. About this room 
are eight other men, with guns not unos- 
tentatiously displayed. 

It is not uncommon to see as much as 
$100,000 in cash in sight on the table, and 
in the hands of the players. If a man 
makes a big winning, say $20,000, and 
desires to quit, he is escorted in a taxicab 
to the place where he wishes to go by two 
armed men. All this display of force is 
to avoid a holdup. Holding up crap 
games was long a popular amusement with 
the guerillas of Manhattan. 

My friend, Smitty, who plays in these 

es, once owned a gambling house, and 
had $200,000 to his name. . He was of the 
old régime, and went broke when the 
murder of Herman Rosenthal, the gambler, 
played hob with the business in New York, 
and sent Becker, and “Lefty Louie,” and 
“Gyp the Blood,” and the rest to the 
electric chair. 

Now Smitty occasionally has money, 
but more often he hasn’t. An old gambler, 
once broke, rarely comes back. Youth, 
with its nerve and verve, is a tremendous 
asset in a game requiring exactly these 
things, the gambling men say. They point 
toa young Chicagoan, for example. 

They call him “Slats.” He is a quiet 
little fellow, about twenty-five, and one 
of the big bettors of the land just now. 
Occasionally he hooks up with Nick the 
Greek in terrific tilts. Once, it is said, 
he beat Nick out of $97,000. A few years 
ago Slats was penniless, hustling around 
Chicago, and doing the best he could. 

“Now you can’t stop him,” says 
Smitty. “It’s his youth. When you're 
young you’ve got. the courage to do any- 
thing. When you get old you lose your 
nerve. You can’t win because you're 
afraid of losing. Youth is a wonderful 
thing in gambling.” 

So I asked him a question. 

“If a young man should come to vou,” 

I said, “and told you he wanted to start 
out as a professional gambler, what would 
be your advice to him?” 

Smitty never hesitated. 

“Td tell him to hang himself first,” he 
answered. 


For Value Received 
(Continued from page 86) 


at that, wondered at many things, won- 
dered particularly why in the gusty heat of 
the great Parrish house, she should be cold 
—cold even at the table where the flames 
from the fireplace at her back made almost 
too warm the arms of her chair. Doll cer- 
tainly was not cold. Not a tremor touched 
her shining flesh as she tossed off her far- 
tago of the day’s experience. 

Alone in the taxi with Doll, however, the 
shiver broke through Mary’s control in a 
Violent flurry of shudders. 

“What's the matter with you?” Doll 
demanded. 

“Tm afraid I’ve caught a cold,” Mary 
answered. 

But it was really not so much that she 
had caught a cold as that she had caught 
Perpetual cold. She could not seem to get 
warm. 

Maysie, exquisitely flushed with the 
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faint tea-rose flame which was the only 
concession her creaminess made to her 
blood, was reading when she arrived. 

“I’m frozen to death, honey,” Mary 
apprised her. ‘Do make up a fire rh 
me. 

Divesting herself of her cloak, Ma 
came into the front room, knelt beside her’ 
niece on the hearth. “I smell cigarette 
smoke here,” she said suddenly on a hissing 
intake of breath. 

Maysie pivoted slowly on her knees; 
brought upon her, full face, the divine 
innocence of her wide-lit gaze. She sniffed, 
‘Auntie, dear, it’s your own hair. It’s 
full of smoke.” 

The little parties were coming faster 
and faster. They lasted later and later. 
Doll quite frankly enjoyed them. She had 
all the fun of wearing beautiful clothes 
which she could never possibly earn, and- 
with no sense of dishonor; for she returned 
everything scrupulously to Mary, down 
to the last film of stocking. She was a 
cigarette adept now—Oliver had even 
taught her to make smoke rings. But the 
idea that the situation offered her anything 
more than a romantic lark apparently had 
not rippled her serenity; if, indeed, it had 
ever troubled it. And perhaps it would 
develop nothing more sinister, Mary 
said to herself again and again. Cer- 
tainly Oliver with his bel air was the 
most charming, courteous and circum- 
spect of hosts. However—Oliver or no 
Oliver—Doll was ultimately doomed. Mary 
had no illusions as to the essential frailty 
of Doll’s morals. 

Nevertheless, Mary shivered, shivered 
even when Maysie, trying on the gown that 
Doll had just returned, flashed another 
perilous aspect of her perfection; a Maysie 
like a cool white camelia in the flame- 
colored velvet and black Spanish lace; a 
Maysie like a dusky pearl in the turquoise- 
blue taffeta and silver flounces; a Maysie 
like an olive Psyche, in the ivory satin 
that was so chic a compound of Greece 
and Paris. 

Indeed shivering had become chronic 
with Mary. Perhaps it was _ because 
Timmins no longer said, “Mr. Parrish 
would like—” Instead successively, 
“We'll need you Tuesday night, Miss 
Marvin,” or “ Next Tuesday, Miss Marvin 
—sure!” and finally “You will keep Fri- 
day free, Miss Marvin!” Timmins him- 
self was never present at the little parties 
nowadays. Mary wondered if he had ef- 
fected a reconciliation with the wife who 
had so steadily refused to divorce him. 

At first the thought of constant explana- 
tion to Maysie had troubled Mary. 
But after the first, Maysie innocently 
never asked any questions about her more 
and more frequent absences from home. 
Even Madame was as yet unaware of them; 
Mary always returned before her. Maysie, 
it is true, had never been more quiet, more 
absorbed. This fitted perfectly with her 
aunt’s mood; for Mary herself, as the days 
went on, sank deeper and deeper into her 
own speculations. 

Coming into the girl’s room on her late 
return, Mary often found her starrily 
aw ake, the tea-rose flame filming her cheek, 
a flare of crimson pinking her sculpturesque 
lips. If asleep, she was in a fever of tossing, 
her beautiful arms lacing snowily above 
her head, the bedclothes pushed away ~ 
from her heaving breast. Sometimes Mary 
would hear the creaking of Maysie’s bed 
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Prize 


O* this page we announce the win- 


ners of Cosmopolitan’s $5,000 
prize award contest based on the 
plot of Louis Joseph Vance’s novel, 


‘Alias the Lone Wolf,’’ which concluded 
in the September issue. 


It was a difficult task to select the best 
from among the many brilliant entries 
submitted by readers of Cosmopolitan 
in every part of the world. Almost 
every solution was marked by an earnest 
endeavor to give a concise, well-written 
and original answer to the question: 
‘How might the Montalais jewels be 
recovered?” 


We acknowledge our indebtedness to 
the thousands of Cosmopolitan readers 


wno helped make this contest a memor- 
able achievement and to the judges who 
gave so liberally of their time and in- 


terest to making a selection that would 
be fair to every contestant. 


HECKS have been mailed to the 
C winners. We congratulate them. 

They won against a fast field. 
They may well be proud of ability 
conspicuously proved. 


Lack of space prevents our’ publishing 
the prize winning solutions on this page. 
All who contested, however, will receive 
a communication giving the solutions 
which captured the first, second, third 
and fourth prizes. 


Here are the names of the winners: 


The Furst Prize of $2,000 


Hueco Hamirton, 635 East 19th Street North, Portland, Orego. 


The Second Prize of $1,000 


H. H. Birney, Jr., 4016 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Third Prize of $500 


E. Coox, Hanover, IIl. 


The Fourth Prize of $250 


Ruts O. Weeks, 327 So. Mulberry Street, Ottawa, Kans. 


And twenty-five prizes 
of $50.00 each to 


Irvin Mattick, 3632 Hartford Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

E. J. Rose, 278 Drexel Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa 

Lester Spencer Corey, 921 Union 
Street, Manchester, N. H. 

W. J. Murray, 343 West 29th Street, 
New York City. 

Katherine ‘406 Broadway, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

Mrs. Genevieve Brown, Apt. 405, Rut- 
land Courts, Washington, D. C. 
Charles E. Loy, 612 Cham. of Com- 

merce Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Alma Speer Benzing, 300 Eaton Av- 
enue, Hamilton, O. 


C. E. White, Andrews, N. C. 

Mrs. Julia S. H. Griswold, 1231 9th 
Street, San Pedro, Cal. 

Margaret Wilson, Apt. 10, 1847 Lincoln 
Street, Denver, Colo. 

Margaret C. Jones, 69 Vassar Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Margaret Ely, Jerseyville, Il. 

W. M. Bott, 739 24th Street, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Frederic W. Johnston, 1534 Anacapa 
Street, Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Hal N. Renton, 1305 W. Butler Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

S. Broughton Tall, 1912 Cedar Road, 
Walbrook, Baltimore, Md. 


Edmond Lawrence, 3346 Arkansas 
Street, Oakland, Cal. 

Hazel Allis Williamson, 727 Broad 
Street, Lake Charles, La. 

Mrs. Frances Faucompre, 174 15th 
Avenue, San Francisco, Cal. 

A. Rivas, 3699a Olive Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

William S. Dutton, P. O. Box 5842, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. C. Anderson, 724 Frick Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

George Rruce Marquis, Wallula Av- 
enue, Walla Walla, Wash. 

we Brennan, 2301 Morris Ave., 
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leaves it soft and fluffy, ready to curl 
and dress. Won’t wash off. 

Fill out the coupon carefully and 
mail it today. Don’t delay—learn 
now how to keep off gray hair for- 
ever. 


MARY T. GOLDMAN 
784 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
1 MARY T. GOLDMAN, 
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Col 


a gorgeous tangle by her restlessness. 
Once when, owing to a sudden fatigue on 
Doll’s part, she arrived home a little 
earlier than usual, she found Maysie put- 
ting the Spanish-shawl gown back in the 
closet. 

“T tried it on, Auntie,” she explained, 
blushing all the slim length of her body. 
But Mary was little interested; her shiver- 
ing that night had become uncontrollable. 
Besides she had come to her decision. 

“Do you know, Mr. Timmins,” Mary 
said with a crisp suddenness on her next 
interview with him, “I’ve been thinking 
for a long time that Parrish Brothers ought 
to enlarge a little as far as the Imported 
Robes are concerned.” 

Timmins turned his bleak, glass-clear 
eye upon her face, fixed it there. ‘‘How?” 
he dropped. 

“Well, we’ve got a buyer who goes to 
Paris twice a year. That isn’t enough. 
We ought to have a permanent represen- 
tative there—somebody to keep an eye on 
the situation all the time.” 

Timmins mused. ‘French or Ameri- 
can?” 

“ American,” Mary answered swiftly. 
She was ready enough; she had rehearsed 
this talk many times. Her words were as 
clean-cut as bits of cold metal dropping 
from her lips. “In fact I won’t conceal 
from you that I’d like that job myself. 
I’ve been studying French now for ten 
years. I can speak the language fluently. 
I’ve gone as far as I can go with Parrish 
Brothers on this side of the water. And yet 
I feel I haven’t used up all my abilities. 
That job just suits me.” 

Timmins was silent, but not discourag- 
ingly so. He seemed to be taking oblique 
account of many things. 

“T guess you get it,” he admitted after 
a while. “I’m going to speak to Mr. 
Parrish about it at once.” 

He must have spoken to eloquent effect, 
for at the next party at the Parrish house 
Oliver himself introduced the subject 
He spoke while Doll, amusing herself 
with one of the toy favors which nowadays 
always surrounded her plate, had made of 
herself—all lace-veiled chiffon ruffles— 
a rose-colored heap on the floor. 

“Mr. Timmins has been telling me of 
your suggestion of becoming our perma- 
nent Paris representative, Miss Marvin. 
It’s an admirable idea. I’m chagrined 
that I didn’t myself think of it first. It 
gives me great pleasure to see the job 
and the woman so perfectly suited to each 
other. How soon could you get ready to 
go?” 

Mary reflected rapidly. “A month,” 
she answered tentatively. Then seeing 
no flicker in the jellied eves, ““A week.” 
Finally watching desperately for that 
flicker, “If Mr. Timmins can make ar- 
rangements at the shop—a day.” 

The flicker came. 

“Mr. Timmins can always make ar- 
rangements,” Oliver answered. ‘The 
Saropic sails in three days. Shall we say 
the Saropic?” 

It took her breath away—took it so 
deeply that her assent had to be a nod. 
And on that instant, the shivering ceased 


’ 


for a wonderful and blessed, blood warm- | 


ing ingtant. Then before Oliver turned his 
attention to Doll, he shot her a glance from 
his reptilian eye. What it asked or stated 
she did not know. What it presaged she 
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could not guess. The shivering began 
again. It tuned its cold waves to that 
glance. 

Later she had her answer. Preceding 
Oliver and Doll into the hall, she reached 
the drawing room first. 
Timmins was sitting there. Outside, Doll, 
falling in with Oliver’s suggestion that she 
try on a helmet from the armor, was 
giggling loudly. 

Timmins did not rise as Mary entered. 
He pointed peremptorily to a chair, con- 
fidentially close to his own. Mary seated 
herself, bent her stiff body toward him. 
He spoke without preliminary, leaning 
easily to her. And extraordinary as his 
orders were, he gave them with a kind of 
detachment as though his mind were on 
other things. On the instant, Mary knew 
that inwardly he*was in a rage of excite- 
ment; an excitement utterly alien from 
hers, however. Yet that semi-absence of 
mind, though faintly it filmed his glass- 
clear gaze, did not dull his perception to 
the necessity of keeping his voice low. He 
barely breathed his words. 

“You will leave the house early, to- 
night, Miss Marvin.” 

“When?” Mary also breathed her 
single contribution to their interview. 

“At ten. And you will leave it alone. 
You will start upstairs to get your wraps 
but forgetting your handkerchief, come 
back to this room for it—alone. Your 
coat and hat will be in the vestibule. Let 
yourself out. Close the door without 


““Mr. Parrish feels under great obliga- 
tions to you.” He felt in an inner pocket, 
produced the familiar case of shining, 
brown leather; extracted with a crispy 
crackle a slim fold of bills. ‘‘He would 
like to provide you with a fund, supple- 
mentary to your expense money, to insure 
perfect comfort to you and your niece.” 

Again Mary nodded. 

He counted out five one-thousand-dollar 
bills, handed them to her. 

On the swift gesture of her hand to her 
bosom, Timmins arose and moved to the 
door. His barked laugh seemed to catch 
Doll's light mirth, to throw it like bubbles 
into the air. 

“Very becoming, Miss Vaughan,” he 
approved genially. ‘You look all ready 
to go over the top.” 

To her great surprise, Mary heard her 
own laughter joining measuredly in the 
chorus. She was, however, alittle vague as 
to what happened in the next few minutes. 
She was aware only that Timmins left the 
house, that Doll removed the helmet and 
that a liveried man had brought from 
another room a charming cabinet in brown 
lacquer and yellow gold; that Oliver was 
displaying to her and Doll the extraordi- 
nary jewel-loot which it contained; that 
from time to time Doll was pouring rivulets 
of vivid sparkle over her white skin. 

The shivering had all come back. Why 
the table did not shake at the impact of her 
arm, she could not understand. The table 
itseli—her chair—were freezing to the 
touch. Strings of pearls from the Marquesas, 
slipped across her fingers, were like minute 
tight-roiled balls of snow. Thick bulks of 
flawed emeralds from the Indies dropped 
into her clutch were like hunks of green ice. 
Flat, irregular prisms of fire-opal from the 
Ukraine, handled ever so delicately, turned 
the blood out of her palms. The whole 
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world had congealed to ice, but—a curious 
contradiction of the growing frigidity— 
time suddenly began to race feverishly. 
She could not see the fingers on the great 
clock, but fly they must to account for the 
few instants it took to make the hours. 

Nobody noticed. Doll did not look at 
her, nor did Oliver. Oliver did not look 
at Doll for that matter; he seemed intent 
on the flashing treasure which evoked 
almost a hysteria of admiration from her. 
And Doll—the violet pour of her eyes had 
turned to a steel-blue acquisitive mania. 

Suddenly at the door appeared the but- 
ler. How could so pink a face seem so 
corpselike? 

“The taxi is here, Mr. Parrish.” 

Mary arose. For the first time reluc- 
tantly, Doll arose also. 

They passed out of the room, Doll’s 
gaze to the last on the puddle of glitters. 
They glided up the stairs. The spectral 
maid hovered—Mary avoided the touch 
of her talons. 

“My handkerchief,” she fluted thinly. 
“T remember just where I left it. Wait for 
me here, Doll,” she called over her shoulder 
with more breath than she needed. She 
tore down the stairs. 


A fire was blazing behind the screen as 
though it had been specially prepared for 
her. She knelt to it, pressed her hands 
against its flame; bared her bosom to it. 
It gave off cold, not heat. She seized the 
afghan from the couch, rolled herself in it. 
The shivers shot through the thick wool 
like arrows... 

Then something in the atmosphere 
caught her shivers to calm . . . A meticu- 
lous neatness reigned in the room... a 
stark correctitude. Not a book out of line 
... the exact swept hearth . . . chairs 
standing at geometric angles . . . cold, 
cold, cold! Warmth was in but one place. 
She arose and groped to Maysie’s room, 
recklessly turned on the light that would 
break into her beauty sleep. 

But there was no Maysie! Instead an 
untouched bed . . . a note scrawled big 
in pencil, pinned to the pillow . . . 


Forgive me, Auntie, but I have eloped 
with Mr. Timmins. I love him better than 
anybody in the world but you. He has 
been coming every night that you were 
away and I always wore one of the lovely 
new gowns. I hated to keep our engage- 
ment from you, but he would not let me 
tell you. He wanted to surprise you. 
He says that when I marry him, you 
are going to be made Paris representa- 
tive and your salary trebled. He says 
perhaps we'll meet in Paris. He says I 
shall have all the excitement I want; 
pay gowns; jewels; motors. Oh how 

appy Iam! Soon! 
Your Maysie. 


Madame Moiret, sighing and twisting 
in one of hér sleepless nights, decided it was 
too late to signal that she would like to call 
on her pleasant, hard working neighbor. 
As usual, however, she amused herself 
by following and identifying her friend’s 
movements. Miss Marvin had gone at 
once to the front room, had retreated after 
a while to Maysie’s chamber, had returned 
again to the living room. Madame 
Moiret even saw her seat herself on the 
couch. But she could not possibly have 
heard what followed—the tiny rustle of 
five one-thousand-dollar bills torn to 
sherds and dropping in pieces on the fldor. 
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Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


The modern housekeeper no 
longer scrubs the closet bowl. Sani- 
Flush keeps it spotlessly white for 
her without any of the unpleasant 
labor of dipping out of water, scrub- 
bing and scouring. Sprinkle a little 
Sani-Flush in your closet bow! ac- 
cording to the directions on the can. 
Flush. A\ll the rust stains, markings 
and incrustations will disappear, 
leaving the bowl and hidden trap 
sparklingly white and so clean after 
Sani-Flush has been used that disin- 
fectants are unnecessary. 

Sani-Flush is sold at 
grocery, drug, hardware, 
plumbing, and house- 
furnishing stores. If you 
cannot buy it locally at 
once, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sized 
can postpaid. (Canadian 


price, 35c; foreign 
price, 50c.) 


The Hygienic Products Co. 
Canton, O. 
Canadian Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Become a Nurse 


Rs training at home through 
> our correspondence course. 
Twenty years of success—12, 
Graduates Earning $18 to $30 
weekly. Age,19 to 60. 
The standard course of home trajo- 
ing for nursing, Invaluable for 
Entire tuition earned a a few weeks. 
Two months’ trial. Money refunded if 
dissatisfied. 
Send for catalog and specimen le» 
son pages. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
387 Main Street, Jamestown, N. ¥, 


YOU CAN 


UKULELE 


Youcan easily play quaint dreamy 
Hawaiian music or latest songs om the 
Ukulele. Prof. Harry J. Clarkes 


y’ play the Ukulele in a few 

We give you a genuine Ukulele 
Absolutely FREE with complete 
course of lessons. Write at once™ 
FREE narrative of Hawaiian muse 
and offer. No obligations! Send now! 
HAWAIIAN INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 

300 W. 84th St.. Dent. GE, New York 


ishing 
We Start You in Business, everything 
men and women, opportunity lifetime to earn hane 
some income operatirfg our “New System Spec 
Candy Factories” anywhere. Booklet free. 
HILLYER RAGSDALE CO., East Orange, 
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The First Night 


(Continued from page 83) 


«J_]’m pretty stupid today. The—air—is 
musty—I—my God, I think I’m going to 
faint. Get me—a glass of water—please——” 

He began sliding to the floor. Ina panic 
Fogarty turned and raced toward the iron 
stairway at one side. But when the clump 
of his heavily shod feet sounded on the 
second stair, Cavasan became alert again. 
All indications of faintness were gone as 
he strode across the stage. 

As he walked his right hand dived into ee it 
histrousers’ pocket and as he arrived at his} Y\ rm, 
destination the hand came forth, holding a 
small penknife. He opened it, rose upon | - 
tiptoe and began digging, with the narrow 
and delicate blade, in the gilded woodwork gis 
of the ee took only a moment, work- We so er ° t , 
ing feverishly, against time, fearful lest Id h ry Th mas | | I 
Fogarty return and catch him at what sto to O nice 
would seem to the doorkeeper an act of| Yet Eizasera THatcHer never dreamed Mrs. Thatcher's unsuspected talent to her? 
purest, or impurest, vandalism. she could write for the screen until we tested : 

He had seen a light-colored spot on the| Aer story telling ability. Will you send for Send for the Van Loan questionnaire 
ground. It was a recent mark, or the white | Tuarcuer is ..H. Van Loan, the celebrated photoplay- 
where the gilt had been knocked | wife. So far as she could see there was W7ieht, and Prof. Malcolm MacLean, former 
away, would have been darkened by time. | nothing that made her different from other teacher of short-story writing at Northwest- 
the But she wrote a successful photoplay. instinct at all, send for this questionnaire. 

: : . And Thomas H. Ince. th We will be frank with you. The Palmer 
Then a wild theory had crept into his Ince, the great producer, ‘ : : 

was glad to buy it—the first she ever tried  Photoplay Corporation exists first of all to 
mind, crept with the rapidity of lightning, | to write. sell photoplays. It trains photoplay writers 
until it was full born, full grown. “T had never tried to write for publica. 2 Order that it may have more photoplays 

He dug savagely at the woodwork. | tion or the screen,” she said in a ees to & sell. : ‘ 

His blade snapped and he withdrew the} the Palmer Photoplay Corporation. “In With the active aid and encouragement 
knife, shut. the broken blade and opened | fact, I had no desire to write until I saw of the leading producers, the Corporation 
another. Once again he attacked the| your advertisement.” is literally combing the country for new 
woodwork, cutting around that hard sub-| This is what caught her eye in the adver- It industry's _ac- 
stance that had broken the first blade. tisement: whi ‘hy 

which production of motion pictures cannot go 

Triumph! Something, pried up by his! “Anyone with imagination and good 0n. There is a critical shortage. Producers 
remorseless pressure, fell to the ground, story ideas can learn to write pay from $500 to $2,000 for screen-stories. 
tolled a few feet and stopped. Upon his Photoplays”’ Not for “bo iters’”’ but f 
hands and knees, straining his ‘near-| She clipped a coupon like the one below, and 
sighted eyes, Cavasan groped for it. He} received a remarkable questionnaire. art of final 
found it, just as he heard again Fogarty’s| Through this test, she indicated natural ferred to the screen. Mist savele aed pete 
heavy footsteps on the iron stairway. story-telling ability, and proved herself ac- _ Writers lack ithe kind of talent suited for screen ex- 

His fingers clutching the precious object, ceptable for the training course of the Palmer Pression. Hundreds who are not professional 


\ 


A Photoplay C . writers have that gift. 
he rose to his feet, hastily crossed the stage, otopiay Corporation, The Palmer Photoplay Corporation cannot en- 
and was leani h FE had left hi dow you with such a gift. But we can discover it, 
as leaning where ogarty ha t him And Thomas H. Ince bought her first _ if it exists. And we can teach you how to employ 
when that worthy citizen returned, bearing attempt it for your lasting enjoyment and profit. 
aglassof water. Feverishly Cavasan drank.| Only a few weeks after her enrollment, we We invite you to apply this free test 
Ma professed immediate relief, rallied} sold Mrs. Thatcher’s first story to Mr. Clip the coupon below, and we will send you the Van 
i an questionnaire. ou will assume no obliga- 
mself jocosely for his womanish weak Ince. With Mr. Ince’s check in her hands, {jon Tf you pass the test, we will send you inter- 
ness, refused to rest and recover his facul- Mrs. Thatcher wrote: esting material descriptive of the Palmer Course and 


ties, thanked Fogarty and made his way “T feel ‘hat such success as I have had is 


hd = street. There, in the open, he directly due to i, P almer Course and for the ecrecs. It will = a waste of their.time and 
00. i i your constructive help. ours for children to apply. 
upon the prize which he had dug ? p Will you give this questionnaire a little of your 


from the woodw i i 
ork of the proscenium arch * time? It may mean fame and fortune to a 
P Can you, too, write a photoplay that we . Just use the coupon below and do it now bilers 


of the Regent stage i incli 

: can sell? Offhand you will be inclined to ‘ou forget. 

A bullet! More than that—the bullet,}| answer No. But 

x! felt certain, which proved that Stewart} the question is Advisory Council Withthequesti 
nding had been done murderously to| too important to Tuomas H. Ince Jesse L. Lasky — Players-Lasky iththequestion- 

death, be answered Thos. H. Ince ~ Vice-President orp. naire we will send 

offhand. Will you Studios Famous Play- James R. QuirK | youa free sample 

fair. If? De Editor and copyof ThePhoto- 

Weston as to that in Cavasan’s mind.| dramatist, official 
poli ul y Director Gen- C.  GaRDN 

been only partly right. your own home Magazine organ of theScreen 

ad been two guns involved in the} the simple test Players - Lasky Author and = ALLAN: Dwan Writers’ Guild of 
orp. 


tragedy of last night. But more than that.| of creative imagi- Producer eo . the Author’s 


red than—two bullets! One of them,| nation and story- Lois W nae. Frank E. Woops Ros WaGNER League.the photo- 
the one discovered by the police, had gone} telling ability 
azine. 


through the side drop. The other had| which revealed Inc. tor Famous thority 
ey fired by Folly, naturally should) PALMER PHOTOPLAY Corporation, Dept. of Education, C.11 
Been’, Lhe first, then, had killed Prease send me, without cost 124 W. 4th St., Los Angeles, Cal 

nding. Two bullets. And two shots! or obligation on my art, your 4 


questionnaire. 

the questions in it and return 

it to youfor analysis, If I pass 

XI the test, I am to receive fur- 

ther information about your 

T Course and Service, Also send 
HE urgency of talking to Telchere in copy 


¢ light of this new discovery, became less 
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Murderously! There was no longer a 
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| 
Tender Gums 
Bleeding, spongy, receding gums 
IF these symptoms of pyorrhea are not 
corrected, loss of teeth may follow. 
Pyorrhocide Powder is the only den- 
f tifrice whose value in treating and pre- 
venting pyorrhea has been proved by 
dental clinics devoted exclusively to 
{ the prevention and treatment of pyor- 
thea. Pyorrhocide Powder’s specific 
t purpose is to restore and maintain gum 
i health; it also cleans and polishes the 


teeth. Dentistseverywhere prescribe it. 
Use it daily for healthy gums and 

: clean, white teeth. 
Pyorrhocide Powder is economical 
because a dollar package contains six 
months’ supply. Sold by leading 
druggists and 
dental supply 


houses. 


FREE 
SAMPLE 


Write for free 
Sample and our 
booklet on Pre- 
vention and 
Treatment of 
Pyorrhea. 


THE 
DENTINOL & 
PYORRHOCIDE 
CO., Inc. 
Sole 
Distributors 
1474 


BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK 


Sold hy 
Druggists 
rywhere 


GRAFLEX KODAKS 


m Cameras, Lenses an‘ supplies of every descrip- 
(tion. We can save yon 25 to GO per cent on 
y slightly used outfits. Write at once for our free 
Bargain Book and Catalog 

listing bundreds of slightly used and new cameras and 
supplies at money-saving prices. All goodssoldon ten dass 
free trial. Money refunded in full if unsatisfactory. 
You take no chances by dealing with us. We have been 

blished in the p bic business over 16 years, 


Central Camera Co., Dept. 3B, 124 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago 


IS THERE SOMETHING 
YOU WANT? 

Most everyone would like 

: something which is beyond 

their reach. What do you 

want! We will tell you how 

to get it. Dept. I 


INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE COMPANY 
119 W. 40th Street, New York City 


| vital. To hush the man up was important, 


but first—Cavasan must ponder the new 
facts. 

Two shots! Yet there had been mention 
only of one. And Cavasan had talked 
with enough people last night, had heard 
their excited comments, to be certain that 
none of them had heard a second report. 
But that was easily explained. The shots 
had been fired simultaneously. 

Grant for the sake of argument what he 
believed to be a fact, that Stewart Bland- 

_ing had been murdered. Grant further 
what he knew to be a fact, that two shots 
| had been fired last night. He, in the audi- 
/ence, had been staring at Ffolliott Dare, 
held by her artistry, her great charm. He 
would swear, before any jury in the world, 
that her revolver had been pointed in a 
direction that varied, by at least a quarter 
_ circle, from the direction in which the bullet 
that’ the police had found must have trav- 
| eled to pierce the side drop. 
| The police theory, of course, was that 
_the bullet: had been deflected by contact 
with Blanding’s skull. Cavasan was no 
‘projectile expert. But, until he had re- 
‘ceived expert advice and counsel, he was 
| not prepared to believe that a bullet, hav- 
ing pierced a man’s skull, and having been 
| deflected completely from its course, would 
| sti retain velocity enough to pierce the 
| painted drop. Ninety degrees is a complete 
| right angle. 
| But if the bullet had not been deflected, 
| or only slightly so—then it could have 
torn its way through the human target and, 
|although its velocity would have been 
| greatly lessened, it still could have passed 
through the scene on the side. 
| The bullet that Fiolliott Dare had fired 
‘had not hit Blanding, then. 
| embedded too deeply in the gilded wood- 
| work. So Cavasan believed, at any rate. 
| But the other bullet, the police bullet, 
| had killed the leading man. Yet no one 
| had heard it fired. Of course, though, the 
murderer might have used a silencer on his 
revolver. 

Well, grant that. Could a man level and 
a'm and explode a weapon, even though 
noiselessly, from among a crowded audi- 
ence without detection? Possibly, yes. 
‘But would not the danger of detection be 
so great that the murderer would not take 
the risk?* Obviously, yes. 

Then the man who had fired the mur- 
derous shot had not been in the audience. 
But he could not have been back-stage or 
in the wings, for the scene of the last act 
was: so constructed—a bachelor’s apart- 
ment, with two side walls, back wall, and 
ceiling—that only from in front could the 
murderer take aim. 

Then, if not in the audience and not on 
the stage, where had the killer been con- 
cealed? 

No coincidence, no accident, but a mur- 
cer, planned by a man who knew the action 

of the play, knew exactly when Ffolliott 
Dare would do her mock killing, and, 
planning to fire at that exact moment, 
hoped to throw the burden of the killing 
upon Folly Dare, careless that scandal 
might assail her, that she might even be 
accused of deliberate murder. 

Cavasan’s aualysis carried him even 
further. The murderer would know that if 
it were found that Folly’s revolver were 
equipped with blank cartridges, she would 
immediately be absolved of complicity in 
the crime, that that very discovery would 
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It had been © 


inevitably attract attention to the fact 
that two shots must have been fired. 

So the murderer was cognizant of the 
fact that Folly’s revolver would be loaded 
with real cartridges. Cavasan’s blue eves 
glinted behind their spectacles. Grantj 
that his reasoning was flawless, he was 
narrowing the circle which contained the 
possible murderer. Some one who knew 
the play thoroughly, knew all the incidents 
of ‘‘ Folly,” the play,and had access to the 
property weapon of Folly, the actress. 

It was vital that he see Telcher soon 
and relieve Folly .Dare’s apprehensions. 
also find out what the man knew. 

Indeed, within the knowledge of Telcher 
might be the name of the murderer, the 
final solution of the mystery of the slaying 
of Stewart Blanding. He ought to see him, 

He went back to the Regent Theater. 
As on his last visit, he avoided Mannheim. 


But he did not go again to the stage door, 


Instead, he went to the box office in the 
lobby of the building. A long cue of per- 
sons eager to. obtain seats for future per- 
formances assured him that the success of 
the play was settled. 

The house manager was in the office 
attached to the ticket booth, and Cavasan 
pushed his way through the swinging door. 

“Hello, Brand,” he greeted the man. 

Brand’s eyes narrowed. 

“You're still with us, aren’t you, kid?” 
he demanded. ‘On our side? On Folly’s 
side?” 

Cavasan hid a grin. “‘Ask Mannheim.” 

“T’'ll take your word for it, kid. You 
see, the bulls have been in here the last 
half hour, prying—damn ’em! They seem 
to think that somebody murdered the guy.” 

“Somebody did,” said Cavasan coolly. 

Brand stared at him. He shook his head 
in a bewildered way. ‘I don’t get it, kid. 
How the hell could they—can I help you?” 

“You can unlock the door and let me 
into the theater,” smiled Cavasan. 

“This way,” said Brand. He opened a 
small door behind him and pointed. Cava- 
san walked through the door and found 
himself in the darkened playhouse, this 
time on the audience’s side of the foot- 
lights. 

Points of litht appeared high up in the 
building—wincows whose curtains were 
not too closely drawn, he told himself. 
Then he faced the stage again. He 
walked down front and found the row and 
seat where he had sat last night; he sat 
down there. He reconstructed last night's 
scene. 

His heart leaped with sudden exulta- 
tion. In that direct line which he had 
drawn, in imagination, from Blanding’s 
head along the course of the bullet as he 


" believed it had traveled, he saw a gleam 


of light. 

It was on the second floor of the building, 
on the left hand side of the balcony. Like 
a flash Cavasan was on his feet, almost 
running up the aisle. He found the stairs 
that led to the balcony and climbed them 
at full speed. He came out in the center 
of the promenade back of the balcony 
seats, turned swiftly to his left, half 
circled the seats and came to that spot 
where he had seen the point of light. 

He turned and stared down at the stage. 
He was not so very high above it. The 
stage was higher than the main floor of the 
theater. The spot where Cavasan st 
was not more than fifteen feet higher than 
the stage. He visualized again Blandings 
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position, then slowly turned: and drew up 
the window curtain. 

The full afternoon light blinded him for 
moment, but for no longer. He opened 
the window and leaned out. Here was an 
iron fire escape that ran to the second 
balcony above, and down to the ground 
below, touching the ground only a short 
distance from the stage door. Could last 
night’s loiterer in the alleyway, Grant, 
have climbed this iron fire escape, paused 
outside the window, leveled the weapon, 
waited as he crouched there until Folly’s 
lines told him that she was about to press 
the trigger—and then fired? 

He shook his head. He’d seen Grant. 
Grant wasn’t that sort. 

He looked across the narrow alleyway. 
A tall office building stood on the other 
side, and its windows fronted the windows 
of the theater. One of them was exactly 
opposite this window through which Cava- 
san peered. He looked through its soiled 
glass. A bare corridor, not an office, met 
his eyes. How easy for anyone to stand 
there, fire through the opened window of 
the theater. Last night had been hot. 
The windows had been opened, he knew. 

He drew back from the window and 
almost ran downstairs. He tossed a word 
of thanks to Brand and went out into the 
street. He walked a dozen yards then 
tuned abruptly and entered the building 
that stood across the stage alley. He rode 
one flight in the elevator, got off and walked 
down a corridor. In a moment he stood 
opposite the balcony window of the Regent 
Theater. He had left the curtain up. 
Little by little he could discern objects, 
could faintly see the stage. And if he, in 
daylight, could discern the darkened stage, 
how easily, in. darkness, had the murderer 
seen the brilliantly illumined spot where 
Stewart Blanding had met his death. 


XII 


Tae murderer had stood here! Through 
these opened windows he had fired the shot 
that had killed Folly’s leading man. That 
Cavasan firmly believed. But Allan Grant 
had been down below, in the alleyway 
opposite the stage door, when the shot had 
“8 fired. Cavasan himself could prove 

Grant was not guilty. That was abso- 
lutely proved, so he believed. But some 
one who knew the plot of the play .. . 
He rose from his seat on the sill, walked to 
the elevator shaft and rode downstairs. 
The elevator starter informed him that the 
superintendent of the building was at 
present in his office. 

The superintendent received him cour- 
teously. Money had become “tight” in 
Tecent months, and prospective tenants 
Were no longer subjected to insult. 

m a special writer,” Cavasan said. 
superintendent nodded graciously. 
“Never read the Moon myself,” he said. 

Got the habit of reading the Star, and 
you know how it is.” 

Sure I do,” agreed Cavasan. “The 
Star is a fine paper, too. But the Moon is 
Progressive—also it is sound and conserva- 
tive. One of its methods for reviving 
rot and public confidence is to show 

t business really is good, right now, in 
the middle of all this talk about panic.” 

Fine, ’ cried the other. “How you 
goin to do it?” 
It’s this way,” Cavasan said. “We're 
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Vigilance 


HE VALUE TO THE 

PUBLIC of the Bell System 
service is based on the reliability, 
promptness and accuracy of that 
service. 


As quality of service depends 
upon the economic operation of all 
telephone activities, vigilance begins 
where work begins. Science and en- 
gineering skill enter into the selection 
of all raw materials; and into the 
adapting and combining of these 
materials to the end that the finished 
product may be most efficient in 
operation and endurance, and pro- 
duced at the least cost. 


A series of progressive tests are 
made at every step during the trans- 
formation of these materials into 
telephone plant and equipment. And 


toward Better Service 


when all these complicated devices, 
with their tens of thousands of deli- 
cately constructed parts, are set in 
operation they are still subjected to 
continuous, exhaustive tests. 


As the best of materials and the 
most complete machinery is of little 
value without correct operation, the 
same ceaseless vigilance is given to 
the character of service rendered in 
providing telephone communication 
for the public. 


Such constant vigilance in regard 
to every detail of telephone activity 
was instrumental in upholding stand- 
ards during the trials of reconstruc- 
tion. And this same vigilance has 
had much to do with returning the 
telephone to the high standard of 
service it is now offering the public, 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE_AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES ; 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
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\Newspapermen are privileged 
—admitted where others ex- 
cluded—always where things 
re happening—often sent on 
speciai trips with all expenses 
constantly meeting interesting peo- 
le and seeing the unusual. 
an ear. 
plany newspaper writers make $10,000 year. "One well: 
own editorial writer gets $100,000. 
Now easy to prepare for this big field—veteran news- Free Book 
ill teach you by mai in your spare time at 
a few simple and absorbingly interesting les- Tells How 
boiled-down How’’ of their 
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Newspaper Training Association ,Dept.27,1123 Broadway, NewYork 
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ANTEE on all 
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from us. All 
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fidential, no references 
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beginning with real estate—business real 
estate, office buildings. Take this building 
of yours, for instance. What good does it 
do public confidence to print a list of people 
that have moved out of here, to tell how 
many offices there are for rent?” 

“Not a darn bit of good,” said the 
superintendent. 

“But,” said Cavasan, “suppose the 
Moon prints a list of your new tenants, not 
saying a word about the tenants who may 
have left. What about it? Their names, 
their businesses—pretty nice? 

““Now, for instance, suppose you give me 
a list of people that have taken office space 
in your building in—well, the last month.” 

Elias Brown grinned a wry grin. ‘‘There 
ain’t so darn many,” he admitted. 

“Doesn’t matter,’ said Cavasan. 
“Pretty easy to get around that. I simply 
write, ‘Among the new tenants are so-and- 
so and so-and-so.” 

Brown beamed his admiration. “You 
certainly are a shrewd one,” he stated. 
‘Well, there’s just two new tenants in the 
past four weeks. There’s the Acme Words 
and Music Corporation, and there’s Sam- 
uel Bolster, and I dunno exactly what that 
guy’s occupation is. He said he was an 
agent, and sort of hinted that he raised 
capital for theatrical ventures, but he 
didn’t volunteer much, and I didn’t press 
him very hard. You know, in these times, 
you’re lucky to get a guy that’ll pay the 
rent, and he stood for the first price I 
named 

“Of course,” said Cavasan. ‘‘Where’s 
his office?” 

“Second floor,” replied Brown. ‘The 
Acme people is on the seventh floor.” 

“Guess I’ll drop in and say hello,” said 
Cavasan. - 

Brown shook his head. ‘Don’t think 
you'll find this Bolster man in. I’ve only 
seen him a couple of times since I rented 
the office to him. The night elevator man, 
though, says he comes round nights once 
in a while.” 

Cavasan left his office. He would have 
liked to interview the night elevator man 
at once, but to have asked for his address 
would have aroused the suspicion of Elias 
Brown. And Cavasan wished no incau- 
tious word to reach the ears of Samuel 
Bolster. Not, at any rate, until Cavasan 
had had a chance to interview the new 
tenant of the second floor. 

Room 211 was Bolster’s office. There 
was no name on the ground glass of the 
door, and when Cavasan knocked upon it 
no one answered. Mr. Bolster was not in. 

On the ground floor he saw Brown. 

“See the people you wanted?” asked the 
superintendent. 

““Mr. Bolster wasn’t in,” said Cavasan. 
Carelessly he added, ‘‘The theater is a 
pretty good barometer of business condi- 
tions as a whole. When people have 
plenty of money the theaters are well pat- 
ronized. Like to have seen Bolster, I 
would. I’ve been wondering, since you 
mentioned his name, if he could possibly be 
an old pal of mine from Denver. Young 
chap, about thirty, tall and dark——” 

Brown shook his head. ‘This is an 
elderly man, a bit stout, gray-haired. 
Looks like money—the Avenue, you 
know.” 

“So?” Cavasan was interested, in a 
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friendly sort of way. “‘A New Yorker, 
eh?” 

Brown shrugged. ‘Darned if I know. 
I don’t know where he lives, or anything 
like that. He paid me cash down in ad- 


vance for three months’ rent, and that’s’ 


reference enough these hard times.” 

“Right you are,” agreed Cavasan. 
“Well, much obliged.” He nodded smil- 
ingly and went upon the street. 

Of course, he mused, as he turned 
toward Ninth Avenue, in the direction, 
finally, of the home of Telcher, the night 
watchman of the Regent Theater, he had 
no real facts on which to base his assump- 
tion that the man Bolster was guilty of the 
murder of Stewart Blanding. Some one 
else in that office building could have had 
access to the window that looked out upon 
the window of the Regent, that in turn 
afforded a view of the stage. 

But it was much more credible that 
the man who desired Blanding’s death, 
and was familiar with the action of the 
play, should have looked around for oppor- 
tunity to commit murder, and should then 
have engaged an office in the building. 

That person must have known the plot 


of the play a trifle longer ago than a month;- 


then; must have been aware of the nature 
of the final scene almost at the time when 
rehearsal began. Not so many persons 
in the world could have known these 
things. To find out, as nearly as possible, 
how many there were, and to look among 
them for an enemy of Blanding... He 
would return tonight and interview the 
night elevator man, find out if the man 
Bolster had been in the building after dark. 

He wondered that no one had heard the 
shot. But still, the man might have used 
a silencer. 

He came at length to Ninth Avenue, 
turned north, and in the heart of the negro 
district found the address which had been 
given to him by the doorkeeper of the 
Regent. He entered the building and 
climbed to the fourth floor. There he 
knocked upon a door which was shortly 
opened by a bedraggled female, white, who 
looked at him with ill-concealed aversion. 

“Who you wantin’?” she demanded. 

“Mr. Telcher in?” he asked. 

“In? T’ll say he’s in,” she answered. 
“The drunken good-for-nothin’. Sure he’s 
in. Want to see him?” ‘ 

“Tf I may,” said Cavasan, his most 
courteous self. 

The woman grunted. She offered no 
invitation to enter, but as she did not close 
the door in his face, Cavasan stepped across 
the threshold. He found himself in what 
was apparently the living room of a most 
dingy flat. The bleakest poverty: was 
here. He could guess that drunkenness 
was not an extraordinary event in Telcher’s 
life. 

He waited for Telcher to appear. The 
man had evidently immediately invested 
some of Folly Dare’s money in the rotten 
liquor which is the only kind purchasable 
nowadays. For Cavasan could hear the 
slattern woman pounding at a door, could 
hear uncomplimentary remarks addressed 
to the apparently unconscious Telcher. 
Then he heard footsteps returning, and in 
a moment the woman, faint embarrass- 
ment.on her face, stood before him. : 

‘“*T can’t rouse him, sir,” she said. Sh 


wiped her hands nervously on the soiled 


apron that: she wore. Then, suddenly, 


embarrassment vanished from her features 
and anger took its place. 

“The no-good drunkard,” she said. 
“Rent or no rent Pll have Tom throw him 
out when he comes out tonight.” 

“He’s not your husband, then?” asked 
Cavasan. 

The woman shook a scornful head, 
“Him? I should say not. God knows I’m 
no lucky bird, and what I drew when I got 
married ain’t no jewel, but he ain’t a bum 
like this Telcher guy. Husband? No, 
He’s our lodger. But he won’t be our 
lodger no more after today. Out he goes, 
the big tramp, whether we need his money 
for the rent or not. I’m sorry, sir, but I 
can’t wake him up. Perhaps you'll come 
again. Shall I give him your name?” 

“Maybe I can wake him up,” suggested 
Cavasan. 

“Vou’re welcome to try,” was the 
woman’s reply. 

She turned and led Cavasan through a 
shabby, dirty kitchen to a small hall be- 
yond. She pointed toa closed door. ‘“He’s 
in there,” she said. . 

Cavasan..rapped upon: the--door. He 
pressed his ear against it. If Telcher was 
drunk his breathing should be plainly 
audible. But there came not the faintest 
sound from the room beyond the door. ‘: 

Puzzled, Cavasan applied his eye to the 
keyhole. He could see the end of a bed and 
what looked like a booted foot hanging 
over the side. He rose and looked at the 
woman. 

“‘He’s there,” he said slowly. 

“Sure he’s there. Didn’t I see him come 
in and hear him lock himself in? Hey 
there,” she suddenly cried. ‘Telcher! 
Wake up, you drunken blackguard.” 

She shrugged. ‘‘ No use, sir. When he’s 
that drunk an earthquake wouldn’t dis- 
turb him.” 

Now Cavasan, in his day as a reporter, 
was no stranger to drunkenness. He had 
seen it in a thousand different forms. But 
he had never known a man, stupefied by 
liquor, to slumber in such deathly silence. 
Stertorous, heavy breathing characterized 
the sleep of all drunken men whom he had 
known. And there was something sugges- 
tive in the immovability of that booted 
foot. 

“I’m going to break down the door,” he 
suddenly announced. 

The woman stared at him. Panic 
leaped into her eyes. 

“Why—what you mean? 
think—”’ she gasped. 

“T don’t know what I think,” said Cav- 
asan. “I know what I fear. Here—let me 
have this.” 

“This” was a stout chair that he took 
from the kitchen. Fascinated, offering no 
protest, the woman watched him as he 
drove it against the upper panel of the 
door. At the third blow the panel gave. 
Cavasan, breathing heavily, dropped the 
chair and peered into the room. But the 
woman had looked before him, and het 
screams told him, in advance of his own 
eyes, what had happened. ‘ 

For Telcher, the criminal wanted im 
Illinois, was dead upon his: tossed and 
disheveled bed. He had been shot through 
the head. 


Do you 


Who actually killed Blanding? Why was the murder committed? And how? Was Folly Dare cleared? And by what means? 
All these questions are answered in December COSMOPOLITAN, in the last instalment of this swift-moving story. 
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This is an actual photograph 
of Jock Hutchison's hand 
holding an OMAR, 


© 1921, A. T. Co. 


ock Hutchison, American, who won 
the British Open Golf Championship, 
holds an OMAR like this. 


OmarOmar spells Aroma 
OmarOmar zs Aroma 

Aroma makes a cigarette; 
They’ve told you that for years 
Smoke Omar for Aroma. 


Thirteen kinds of choice Turkish and 
They always go together— six kinds of selected Domestic tobaccos 
Pen and Ink are blended to give Omar its delicate 


Punch and Judy and distinctive Aroma. 
Mush and Milk 


and Gu 
OMAR and AROMA 


—which means that if you don’t like OMAR CIGARETTES 
you can get your money back from the dealer 
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4 oy are some subjects that your 
most intimate friends habitually 
dodge in conversation. Even wives and 
husbands often back away from them. 

Halitosis is one of these. 

What is it? Why, halitosis is the medi- 
cal term meaning offensive breath. And 
nine pele out of ten suffer from this 
trouble either chronically or from time 
to time. 


One of the most trying things about 
halitosis is this: the victim of it is usually 
not aware himself of the fact that his 
breath is not agreeable to those about him. 


Halitosis may come from a disordered 
stomach, from bad teeth, catarrh, too 
much smoking, eating or drinking. It 
may be temporary: it may be lasting. 
When it is chronic it’s a case for your 
physician to look after. Let him get at 
the seat gf the trouble. 


For temporary relief, however, and for 
that comfortable assurance that your 
breath is sweet and clean, there is one 
simple, ready precaution you may your- 
self observe. - 


Listerine—used as a mouth wash. 


If your friends were 
entirely frank with you | 


Thousands of people now know this de- . 


lightful toilet aid forits wonderfully effec- 
tive properties as a breath deodorant. 
They use it systematically as a mouth 
wash and gargle because it relieves them 
of that uncomfortable suspicion that their 
breath may not be just right. 

By doing so, of course, they are at the 
same time observing a sensible method 
of preserving mouth hygiene, guarding 
against sore throat and the more serious 
germ diseases that find entrance to the 
system through the mouth—all of which 
the antiseptic properties of Listerine 
combat. 

If you are at all sensitive about your 
you will welcome Listerine. It is 


the most agreeable and effective way to 


counteract halitosis. 

To those who are not familiar with this 
use of Listerine we shall be glad to for- 
ward a generous sample if you will fill 
out and mail to us the coupon below. 

Once you have tried Listerine and en- 
joyed the fresh, clean feeling it leaves 
about your mouth, throat and teeth, you 
will never be without it—at home or in 
your traveling bag. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, SAINT LOUIS, J. 5S. A. 


Lampert Puarmacat Co., 2118 Locust Sr., Sr. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me a*sample of Listerine as you suggest in this advertisement. 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 
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